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ser) Five Cones. 


The ‘Office of the Pasi JOURNAL is on Wash- 
ington Square, Seventh Street below Locust, It 
is published monthly-and is entered at the Phila- 
delphia Post-office as Second-class matter, in ac- 
cordance with the Postal Laws. 
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OUR BUSINESS METHOD 


The FARM JOURNAL gives no chromos, puffs no 
swindles, inserts no humbug advertisements, and 
does not devote one-half its space to telling how good 
the other half is. It is furnished to single subscri- 
bers 5 years for $1, and 10 years for $1.50; to sub- 
seribers in Philadelphia, Canada, and foreign coun- 
tries (except Mexico and Cuba) 5 years for $1.50, as 
we must pay extra postage. Its motto: No partisan 
politics, but farmers at the first table, no truce to 
monopoly, and. fair play to all men. 








FAIR PLAY 


We believe, through careful inquiry,.that all the 
advertisements in this paper are signed by trust- 
worthy persons, and to prove our faith by works, 
we will make good to actual subscribers any loss 
sustained by trusting advertisers who prove to be 
deliberate swindlers, Rogues shall not ply their trade 
at the expense of our subscribers who are our friends, 
through the medium of these columns; but we shall 
not attempt to adjust trifling disputes between sub- 
scribers and honorable business men who advertise, 
nor pay the debts of honest bankrupts. This offer 
holds good one month after the transaction causing 
the complaint; that is, we must have notice within 
that time. Medical advertisements positively re- 
fused. In all cases in writing to advertisers say, Meee | 
saw your advertisement in the FARM JOURNAL.’ 





The summer SC ciooess po upon the 


hills 
October’s brush paints dreams m red 
and gold ; 


| The frost gleams white beside the lowly 


The morning air is strangely still and 
cold ; 
Along the far horizon lies the haze 
That wafts eternal to the autumn’s 
call ;— 
All this October brings to mark the days 
When summer’s kingdom totters to its 
fall! HuBert J. DANCE. 
The mischief-maker has few friends. 


_ Nothing you do not need ever is a 


bargain. 


We like to see folks good to their ani- | 


mals ; but wives and little ones are worth 
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Practical not Fancy Actas 95> 


Which at 


more than cows and ‘horses. 
the inside track on your farm ? 


A little bit of help often makes a great 
big difference. 

A friendly spirit does more than able 
sermons to make the church services 
popular. 


Fortune knocks once at every man’s 
door, but: if he happens to be out she 
doesn’t go hunting for him in saloons. 


Tim says that because a man belongs to 
another nation and has different view- 
points, does not give you a right to shoot 
him full of ‘holes. 
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OUT WEST 
BY LYDIA M, D, O’NEIL 

The sunset’s glowing embers slowly die; 

The pale new moon shines in the western 
sky ; 

The tall pines murmur. as the night-winds 
creep 

Along the edges of the cafions deep. 

The daisies close their petals, one by one; 

The wild canary’s song of mirth is done ; 

The wan white stars shed now their silv’ry 
light,— 

The mocking-bird sings low, ‘‘Good-night! 
Good-night!’’ 

The breath of morning stirs the prairie 
grass ; 

The wolf slinks homeward o’er the moun- 
tain-pass ; 

The amber eastern sky grows rosy-hued ; 

The daisies ope their petals heavy-dewed. 

The morning stars their wan white light 
withdraw ; 

The raven soars on high with raucous caw; 

The hooting owls their vigils drear forsake,— 

Thé meadow-lark sings clear, “Awake! 
Awake!’’ 
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The Fair Play. notice on this page isn’t 
a mere sentiment—it’s real protection to 
Our Folks wherever they may live and 
whatever they may buy. Read it. 


That heifer calf you had marked for 
slaughter, but which you did not kill, is 
now the pride of the herd. Save the heifer 
calves. The FARM JOURNAL says 80. 

There are worse men than Peter Tum- 
bledown. He has a kind heart and would 
do no man harm, nor even wish him ill. 
He hasn’t his corn cut yet, but he gave 
two days in helping a sick neighbor cut his. 

Our Folks will be glad to know that 
the circulation of the Farm JouRNAL is 








Thitty. otath Year, | 


nearer the Million eaasht than ever before. 


Won’t you help by sending just one new | 


subscriber this month? 


Tell your boys to bring their friends | 
home with them. Then do your best to_ 


make the visit profitable. 
learn more about your own and other 
folks’ boys. 


You will thus | 


The woman suffrage movement never | 


recedes. The crusade may halt. 


It may | 


waver for a time, but it can never go | 


backward. 


Wherever the army of suf- | 


fragists place their standard, there it) 


remains until, as a result of another vic- 


tory, it moves forward into the opponent’s | 


territory. This must necessarily be so,” 
because the women, having once been 


given the right to vote, can never be | 
expected to use that right to disfranchise | 


themselves. What they gain they keep. 


HIGH FARMING AT ELMWOO0OD 
BY JACOB BIGGLE 
No, 428 
Harriet being recently a bit unwell and, 
as I thought, needing a doctor, the neigh- 
borhood physician was sent for. What 


was our surprise when we got word that | 
he was sick and that he had been obliged 


to call to his assistance a young practi- 
tioner from a near-by town. For more 
than forty years our good friend has gone 
up and down the community with healing 
in his hands, and alleviation for those for 


whom recovery was impossible, and this || 
was the first time that I had ever heard | 


that he was other than in robust health, 
and the news quite upset us. 
loved than the preacher, less feared than 
the dentist, our good doctor has been part 
of the intimate family life of the com- 
munity for so many years that he seemed 
as firmly fixed as the boundary stones of 
the neighborhood properties. 


The confidant of nearly every family 
"round about, the sharer in their most inti- | 
mate secrets, he has never once been || 
known to ‘“‘blab’’ nor to betray in any || 


way the confidence of his patients, which 


is a good record, for doubtless the tempta- | 


tion to leak just a little has often been 
strong upon him. When he came to the 
neighborhood fresh from the medical 
school many thought that he looked too 
young to know anything ; but he soon won 
our confidence, and he has grown old in 
our service, —he and his successive gener- 
ations of horses that together with the 


old trotting = in which the et 


More be- || 
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goes his rounds in pleasant weather are 
as familiar to the public as the cheerful, 
kindly face of their owner. 

I have said that it gave me a start to 
learn that our good friend was ill. Doctors 
lecture their patients so much with respect 
to their injudicious eating and drinking 
that we expect them with their clearer 
knowledge to escape the pitfalls into which 
the ignorant laymen tumble ; and when by 
accident the doctor succumbs, it is a nine 
days’ wonder: but when we consider that 
the country doctor is obliged to go day and 


night through all sorts of weather and ~ 


over all conditions of roads, and to come 
in contact with dangerous epidemics, the 
wonder is that he escapes at all. 

The country doctor does not have an 
opportunity to specialize as modern city 
doctors do. He is a general practitioner 
in the fullest sense of the term. He 
handles every sort of illfrom mumps to 
appendicitis, and must be equally expert 
in every case. The specialist can, as a 
rule, side-step his mistakes, but the coun- 
try doctor must live with them and live 
them down if he can; while as--for his 
reward, it too often lies in the -conscious- 
ness of duty done rather than in. pecuni- 
ary gain. Our doctor has followed his 
profession for more than forty years, and 
if he were abie to collect all that.is on his 
books he would be independently: rich; 
but his worldly wealth consists of a 
modest home with a few acres, his horses 
and cows, and perhaps $5,000 at interest, 
surely a meager reward for so many years 
of toil and exposure. 

I have never heard our good friend com- 
plain, and while advancing years have 
ebrought crow’s-feet to his face they have 
not dimmed the kindly twinkle in his eye 
nor driven away the smile, and I am cer- 
tain that he will have his reward, if not 
here then hereafter. The nearest I ever 
heard him betray any confidence of his 
calling was with reference to a man of 
good family in the neighborhood who 
turned out a rascal. He once remarked to 
me: ‘‘Twenty years ago when that 
man was twenty-one I attended him in a 
case of typhcid. He was sick unto death, 
and for days I practically lived in his 
father’s house to the neglect of my pa- 
tients. I pulled him through, and now as 
things have come about I sometimes 
regret for a moment that I was so assid- 
uous.”’ I recall an instance where a mis- 
erable drunkard almost killed his wife, 
because she was unable to give him a 
dinner when he had provided none, and 
how the doctor dressed her hurts and 
stayed in the miserable home for two days 
fighting for her life, and having won 
against death took the broken creature 
to his own home to recover, while he got 
the drunken husband a job and frightened 
him into sobriety by threatening to send 
him to the’ penitentiary for attempting to 
kill his wife, the first time he heard of a 
lapse. But it would take a volume to 
recount the good deeds of my friend as 
they are known, not through his telling 
but in spite of his reticence, and I sup- 
pose there are many others of his tribe 
who are like him. 

When I consider such a life, and con- 
trast it with some that are blazoned on 
the roll of fame, I feel that after all the 
nameless heroes are the real saviors of 
society. I mentioned something of this 
one day to the doctor, when he laughingly 
said: ‘‘ Jacob, you are talking nonsense. 
None of us is any better than we ought to 

be and few of us deserve any credit for 
being outside of the penitentiary. I do 
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not recal] the time when I was not de- 
termined to be a doctor. I used when a 
mere child to give bread pills to the cats, 
put my younger brother to bed, feel his 
pulse, look at his tongue and put make- 
believe plasters on him. Thus you see it 
was born in me and I could no more help 
being a doctor than I could stop breath- 
ing. Ihave lived my life and enjoyed my 
work as any decent man ought, and there- 
fore I deserve no special credit.’’ 

All the same I place the conscientious 
country doctor among the saints. 
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THE DREAM 
BY EMMA A. E. LENTE 


A blessed dream came down the wind—it 
was a dream of peace; 

Some power beneficent and strong had 
caused the war to cease, 

And nature had made haste to heal the 
signs and scars of strife, 

And all the trampled plains and hills were 
spread with verdant life. 





Again.the sounds of industry hummed 
gladly in’ the: air ; 

The seas Once more were safe highways, 
and fleets of ships sailed there’;. - 
Cities and, towns again were calm and all 
aglow with light, ; 


Nor feared a pestilence by day, nor any 


siege by night. 


Laughter and song again were heard and 
weeping eyes were dried, 

And hearts once more beat quietly, no 
longer terrified ; 

Homes were restored and gardens bloomed 
and fields grew rich with grain, 

And over all sweet safety smiled, and life 
was good again. 


And all the blameless men who died at 
rulers’ bid and sway, 

Along the hero-path among the stars had 
found their way ;— 

Their recompense no mortal sees, but God 
Himself can make 

It right with all the loyal ones who died 
for duty’s sake. 


And hearts bereaved were comforted by 
time’s all-healing power, 

And scathing memories were dimmed by 
every tranquil hour ; 

Old hates were buried ne’er to rise, friend- 
ships were made anew— 

And oh, this dream, so blest and sweet, 
please God it swift comes true! 





MAY THE TIME SOON COME 
When everybody thinks well of his neigh- 
bor and does him a kindly turn every time 
he can; when men always talk of things 
that are good and kind and helpful ; when 
the implements of peace are the most 
valuable of anything that can be made in 
shop or factory ; when it is more worth 
while to tell in the paper that one man 
stooped to lift another up, than to tell of 
the blow he struck him ;—when these 
things come, then wars will be at an end. 





OBSERVATIONS 
BY OBSERVANT ANN 


A man’s head sometimes swells along 
with his bank account. , 

A man who doesn’t like livestock has 
no business trying to farm. 

Half an ounce of doing beats ten pounds 
of knowing without the doing. 

Don’t loaf in town swapping yarns 
when you ought to be at home splitting 
wood. 

Don’t ridicule religion. There is likely 
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to come a day when it will be your only 
solace. 

When there is no reason why you should 
do a thing, that is one reason why you 
should not do it. 

Never envy the man who forges ahead 
by taking advantage of his fellow men. 
His wealth is dearly bought. 

Having an automobile is no evidence of 
prosperity. Many a man put a plaster 
on his farm when he purchased his car. 

The mother who allows her son to grow 
up careless and disorderly in his habits, 
is making trouble for his wife when he 
gets one. 

Have a certain day for winding the 
clock ; then you won’t lie awake some 
morning waiting for it to strike the hour 
for rising, only to find out when daylight 
warns you that the clock has run down. 

There are people living in big houses, 
finely furnished and with all modern con- 
veniences, who are not having half the 
pleasure they did when they had a three- 
room house, with a rag carpet on the 
‘*front’’ room and a dirt floor in the 
kitchen. 
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EARLY OCTOBER 


How beautiful are the early mornings 
now when a thin mist still overhangs the 
valley, and between us and the distant 
woods and hills is a faint purple haze. 
How rich is the scene! The rocks in the 
foreground are fiecked with the brown- 
ish-green of mosses, and from their lit- 
tle rifts ferns stretch out their emerald 
fronds. The poplars glow with clear 
vivid yellow; the maple leaves, begin- 
ning with their outer edges, slowly change 
from yellow to golden, then to orange, 
and lastly to crimson. Many of the oaks 
are more staid in their coloring,—only 
the richest shades of brown will do for 
them; but the beautiful starred leaves 
of the sweet-gum tree begin to tint them- 
selves a liquid yellow on the side toward 
the sun, and, passing around to the shaded 
side of the tree, a wave of orange follows 
it. Creeping after this comes crimson, 
which, in turn, gives way to mahogany 
in a richness of blended color. 


= 
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FALL MUSINGS 

The summer is over, retired is the plow; 
the millet and clover are safe in the 
mow; the corn-field is yellow, in sunshine 
awash, the pumpkin is mellow, and so is 
the squash; and so is the singer, who 
warbles with zest, to Autumn, the bringer 
of coolness and rest. She brings us a 
number of ardent delights, including a 
slumber unbroken at nights. How sweet 
is our sleeping, how tuneful our snore, 
when Autumn is keeping her watch.at 
the door! . No fly or moskeeter to break 
up our rest, no chigger to teeter around 
on our chest! The pests are all banished 
when Autumn arrives, they’ve scooted‘and 
vanished, dad swivel their lives! The 
evenings are longer, and slowly they go, 
the wind’s growing stronger, and whis- 
pers of snow. How pleasant I find it to 





' sit by the fire, the backlog behind it, and 


~— my lyre, or read a good novel by 
. Rider Doyle, while ’round my cheap 
hovel the storm makes turmoil. But soon 
I am yawning, and bedward I creep, and 
then till the dawning like thunder I sleep, 
and rise in the morning as good as when 
new, when cook sounds the warning that 
sinkers are due! How sweet is the season 
of frost and of squall ; we surely have rea- 


’ gon to stand up for fall. WaLT MASON. 


[Copyright by Adams Newspaper Service.] 
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Coane. AND stock Sia 


The hog is the champion rooter; but 
give him a chance and he will root most 
industriously for his owner. 


It is sad to see the horses on their way 
to the foreign wars, helpless to oppose. 
If men will kill one another, let them 
spare the innocent horse. 


FARM JOURNAL has always a good word 
for the mule. He is the embodiment of 
good sense, and is able to’ take care of 
himself under all circumstances. 


It is possible, though not desirable, for 
a nation to get along without butter ; but 
this country could not survive without the 
cow. ‘‘ Bossy ’’ is undoubtedly the main- 
stay of agriculture. 


The hog has a well-established place in 
the farm economy. Formerly kept mainly 
as a sort of scavenger, he now vies in im- 
portance with the best assets of the farm. 
The man who takes hog raising seriously is 
always a winner. 


The scene pictured on this page is one 
that is becoming increasingly common in 
the granary of the nation—the Middle 
West. In this instance the farmer thought 
so well of silos that he made them twins. 
These particular structures are of hollow 
tile; but there is great variety of con- 
struction. The main thing is to have the 
‘*stuffin’’’ right. How the cattle do 
relish well-preserved silage in mid-winter, 

sages 
HORSE TALK 
BY TIM 


Look out for the weanlings and colts as 
cold weather approaches. 

Be sure that they go into winter quar- 
ters in the pink of condition, for there is 
where the profit comes in. : 

Good horses are in such demand now 
that it will pay any farmer with good 
horse-sense to sit up and take notice. 

Let some of the boys with good horse- 
sense and gumption keep on raising good 
colts and they won’t be sorry. Take our 
word for it. 

When the weanlings are first separated 
from their dams, supply a mixture of 
oats, wheat, bran and linseed-meal in a 
handy manger. 

Remember they have taken food a great 
many times a day. You will see them 
running in and out of the stable for a few 
mouthfuls. 

Water should be supplied so they can 
drink as often as they wish. 

Keep the water pure and clean and fresh 
all the time. 

















Attention to these little details takes’ 


very little time, and they mean every- 
thing in profit or loss. 

If you have only one colt to wean, don’t 
put it in a dark out-of-the-way stable. 
Give it some companionship, a calf, or 
some live thing, and go to it often with 
some dainty. 
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BRISTLES 
BY GEORGE 
The sows that have been selected for 
breeders should be kept in the pastures 
during this month, where they will have 
sufficient exercise. 


It is not wise to allow young sows to . 


become too fat, as they never make as 
good breeders as those with more develop- 
ment of muscle. 

The young mothers must be ‘‘growthy ’’ 
and ‘‘ thrifty.” 

Plan for the litters in the spring as early 
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as you are sure you can arrange for their 
care. 

If you want pigs in March mate your 
sows this month. 

It doesn’t pay to have early pigs and let 
them chill and die for want of proper 
quarters. 

It pays to raise two litters a year, but it 
is not every man who has the gumption to 
do it. 

Don’t make the pigs sleep outdoors dur- 
ing the cold nights. Make the shelters 
comfortable, or let them run in the pig 
house to sleep. 

There is no risk in changing from a cold 
bed to a warm one. 

Grade the fattening pigs carefully. The 
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cull is costly as a gift. Breed up, not 
down. 

There is and always will be an active 
demand for high-class lambs and sheep. 

Keep the flock out of the early fall 
rains. A cold contracted in the first cold 
rain will stay with a ewe all winter. 

A flock with sniffles speaks loudly of 
the carelessness of the owner. 

The stored-up feed for the winter feed- 
ing of the flock should be clover or alfalfa 
hay, oats, wheat bran, linseed-meal and 
roots. 

Roots are indispensable for the most 
successful feeding of sheep. We hope that 
all Our Folks have raised a good supply. 

Don’t expect the sheep to keep thriving 

on frost-bitten 
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The Silo Adds to 





big strong ones rob the smaller ones. 
Watch out and give them all an even 
chance. 

Keep selecting and pushing the hogs off 
to market as soon as they are fit. 

Have a nice roaster for a Sunday dinner. 
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FEMININE DAIRY WISDOM 
BY DOROTHY TUCKER 


Don’t sacrifice a fall calf from a choice 
dairy cow. Give it good care, and it will 
be ready to go to pasture in the spring, 
not far behind the earlier calves in growth. 

Frequently a cold storm surprises us in 
the early autumn. Are the stables all 
ready to house all the stock until the 
storm is over? 

Provide some shelter in the fall pasture 
for the cows to reach when they naturally 
need it. 

No farmer or dairyman can afford a set- 
back of this kind which will cut the profits 
to a large extent. 

All extra feed given now is sure to be a 
good investment. 

Prepare a stable for the calves and 
yearlings in the sunniest corner of the 
barn. 

The future usefulness of the young 
things depends largely upon the care and 
feed given during the first year or two of 
their life. 

Good cows are never cheap, are hard to 
find and harder to buy. Reinforce your 
dairy from your own best cows. 

Don’t guess at it, test every one and 
know. There is hard cash in knowing. 

We don’t keep cows for the fun of feed- 
ing them. We keep them for the profit 
they return us; so let us take notice. 

MUTTON CHOPS 
(BOTH RARE AND WELL DONE) 

If you see a low class, nondescript buck 
running with a flock of sheep, you know 
at once that the owner is behind the times, 
and a ‘‘ bad luck howler.”’ : 

In selecting a ram to head the flock, a 





the Dairy Profits if Well Managed 





grass, even if they 
do fill up. 

Give enough extra 
feed in the fold to 
keep them from go- 
ing down hill. 

Put the winter 
quarters in readi- 
ness for the flock so 
there will be no de- 
lay or excitement 
when the weather 
demands shelter. 

Neglect is costly 

1 ina flock of sheep, 
lier se for they feel it more 
quickly than other 
animals, and are 
slower to recovex. 
Be sure there is room enough at the 
troughs and racks so there will be no 
crowding. This is important. 





NOTES AND QUERIES 
- Round up the stock and cull out what is 
not desirable to carry through the winter. 
Feed is high and so is labor, and, there- 
fore, cut out the unprofitable animals, 


Don’t scold the whickering horse ; he is 
trying to talk. 


Remember the hogs need charcoal worse 
than you need tobacco, 


He is more a fool than a saint who will 
sit and churn an hour or more. There’s 
a reason why the butter doesn’t come ; 
you should find it out. E. E. F. 


You can cure a cow of sucking herself 
by putting a good-sized copper ring in her 
nose and a couple of smaller rings through 
the large one. It does not interfere with 
the cow’s eating. 


A little thoughtfulness for the colt every 
day is what he needs. To see that he is 
made comfortable and kept growing— 
these things are essentials, without which 
no colt can make a fine and profitable 
horse. 


When you sit down to milk and Molly 
stops chewing her cud and begins to look 
around, just pat her on the udder with a 
low word of approval. Then notice the 
infinite content that steals into her eye as 
she resumes chewing. 


If you are forced to put a bell on one of 
the cows, do not make the highly-strung, 
nervous cow carry it and submit to its 
constant clanging. Such a cow usually 
pays the best of any in the herd, and a 
bell will not increase her profits. 


Perhaps the best way devised yet for 
leading a cow that is unmanageable, is to 
tie her rather short by the halter rope to 
a ring about midway of a long wagon 
body, and have some one keep the animal 
from hanging back. She can not strike 
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the forward wheel nor do any damage, 
and soon learns that she must keep up 
beside the wagon. 


Where springs supply the only drinking 
water for stock, they should be carefully 
fenced and the water conducted to tubs 
that cattle can not step into. And every 
pasture ought to have a good shed where 
cows may find shelter in case cold storms 
come unexpectedly. 


How many times do we say, “‘If I knew 
just what this cow is doing, I would know, 
then, whether to keep her or not.’’ But 
we keep on guessing and take no steps to 
find out. And yet, finding ont is the 
smartest thing we can do. There is no 
sense in doing anything else. Let’s doit! 


More than 1,000 societies to insure pigs 
exist in England and Wales. They are 
small cooperative societies, and some are 
able to insure a 
cents per year, while the average annual 
premium fs sixty cents, and the regular 
insurance company’s charge is $1.25 per 
animal. The death rate is about four per 
cent. A lost pig is paid for at once upon 
proof of its demise. 


It is the saving of the odd half hours 
that makes a dairy pay sometimes. The 
hands should understand that because 
rain falls all work is not to cease. The 
stables are to be cleaned and whitewashed, 
the silos cleared and ready for filling if 
the busy season has left them. untidy, 
stanchions inspected to see that they are 
still secure, box stalls littered or cleared, 
and a thousand things made ready for 
effective service after the weather clears. 


«Have you ever noticed what a low, 
pleasant voice means to a horse? Espe- 
cially a voice full of confidence and en- 
couragement. If a horse has some dis- 
agreeable habit, try reproving him with 
your voice and then encou ing him 
when he does better. We had a green 
western horse that was a terror when 
backing, and would almost upset a wagon. 
By careful, light reining he ge use of a 
low, sympathetic voice, she was worked 
out of the bad way. C. L., New York. 


What to do when the grass begins to 
fail, and how to prepare the dairy for 
the winter, are matters that concern the 
dairymen at this time, for upon the treat- 
ment the cows receive during the next 
few weeks depends, in =e serene 0 
success of the winter dairy ad- 
viser to have handy is the Bicone Cow 
Book, an illustrated volume of 145 pages 
filled with brief hints and terse descrip- 
tions,—the very kernel of the things you 
want to know. This book will be sent to 
any address, postpaid, for 50 cents. 


Teaching a calf to drink milk by the 
old-fashioned 
method calls 
for the pa- 
tience of Job, 
especially 
when the calf 
chokes and 
Heat snorts rep 
sprays mil 
Animals Tethered and Shel- ont yo» the 
> mimeaicaapanee landscape. 


Modern invention has given us im- 
provements over the old way, and 
among these devices the one pictured 
here is as handy and humane as any 

we have seen. The calf is able Tether 
to draw sustenance from the pail, 

and both its food and it are pro- 
tected from the sun and flies. The de- 
vice ought to become popular. 


The following mixture recommended by 
Dr. W. 2 Dalrymple, Professor of Vet- 
rome 4 Science, Louisiana State Univer- 
ould be placed in every hog lot, as 
it tt help to keep the hogs free from 
intestinal worms and other parasites, as 
well as supply mineral matter needed for 
the building of bones arid other tissues ; 





After these in 
mixed and broken up, one and three- 
quarter pounds of copperas, dissolved in 
water, should be sprayed over the mass | 


corn-cob charcoal, or three bushels of 
common charcoal, eight pounds of com- 
mon salt, two quarts of air-slaked lime, | 
and fift epi! of raw rock phosphate. 
redients are thoroughly 


and thoroughly mixed with it. Any quan- 
tity may be prepared by following the 
proportions given. It is fed by being 
placed in troughs, protected from the rain. 


On this page are advertisements sof stock, tags, engines, 


er, oe oiler and 





~ ADVERTISEMENTS 


ween PDPDLDPPAPADRAARPL DL 
When you write an advertiser tell him you saw his 
card in Farm Journal. dts is to your interest to do so. 














La Berkshires at : Highw ood. Special offering of ser- 
vice boars and boar pigs. HARPENDING, Dundee, N. Y. 





ig as low as seventeen | 


— Cattle, Chester White Pigs, Lincoln Sheep. Write for 
e 


circular. Edw. Walter, Dept. F, West Chester, Chester Co., Pa. 





Best of Breedin, 
Prices Reasonab 


NN. 


Both sexes. WOODFIELDS FARM, Wycombe, Pa. 
Dr. Jom ROSENBERGER, Manager. 





0. I. C. and Chester White Boars & Gilts 


Nokin. Bredsows. Young herdsa specialty. Prolific large kind. 


Pedigrees with all stock sold. Rig L-, for prices and circulars. 





Can ship prompt. Prices r hh, Seiota, Ill. 





GUERNSE Peet 








Sturdy, a ty. feeders; 

turn common feed into finest ; 
x\ pork. Write XL, Free —_ 
full of facts 


PasTSibs.n in 











One bushel of wood ashes, six bushels of 





WHE FARM ENGINE THAT WORKS | 


iF tia PNRAS TL 
Saves Fuel, Time, Labor, — 
Built and teed by largest producers of 
ee ers ee eee. 
feed, y—F ge brake ignition—every part 
a al Develop Rated Horsepower 
8 Horsepower Detroit only $98.75 
$ 1 2 3 5 that means 
e per Horsepower 
Can you beat that? Write for big illustrated Engine book to-day 
Full Line Detroit Engines 14 horsepower up 


DETROIT ENGINE WORKS 
187 Bellevue Ave. Detroit, Mich. 








cycle, suction 





Pada yo enn ot = cir. 








| GUINEA PIGS 





| DEHORNING. STOPS LOSS 


Cattle with horns are danger- 
que and a constant menace to 


form @ 


sand to other cattle. De- 
uickly and easily witha 











95 AMERICAN 
wx CREAM 


SEPARATOR 


mers Sonniee ee 
Whether dairy se lane = or Zora 3 
obtain our AN SEPARA TOR C A < 


TOR CO. sate Es hs "Y. 





ROME oa HOG OILER 


here Freight Paid on 





it 
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[ 
ed a: 
i fe 





ft 
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i 
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: Hf 
fl 
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GALESBURG, ILL, 
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January on a Tucson Farm 
Are you 
. 

Discouraged 

with farming conditions in your locality? 
With one crop a year? With stock in winter a 
eating up the profit of your summer toil? 4 
Come to B 


Tucson, Arizona. 4 
Here you will find rich, fertile soil; plenty of 
water ; a climate that affords a twelve months’ 
growing season; sunshine every day. No 
loods, Blizzards, Snow or Sleet; every 
day an Outdoor d. 
A city of twenty thousand population afford- 
ing an ample market for your crops. 
Excellent railroad facilities.” Lowest taxes. 
Churches of all denominations. Splendid 
school system. State University. Large stores. 
The finest climate in the world. 
Write for details and illustrated booklets to the 
Secretary, Ch 





of Ci ‘ce, 


Tucson, Arizona. 














{UAT 
— a 


Governor 
holds eyen speed 
under all loads. 
It is a strictly 

Multi-fuel ”’ 


oil 
engine. 











Built-in 
Magneto 


Saves 


Battery 
Expense 








A 
Power 
from Cheaper Oils 4 
Reduce cost of pumping, and _ 

running farm sae gay Fle a 
using the Fairbanks orse 
** Multi-fuel ’’ Oil Engine. It a 
runs perfectly on Soerariced oils. _ 
fiuminates | Fairbanks, Morse & Co. 


Chicago New York 


San Francisco 
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THE “ORNERY CALF” 
BY WHITNEY MONTGOMERY 


Vil tell you a tale of an “ornery calf ”’— 
Not a story to make you laugh, ’ 
But one that will make you wink your eye 
As if you believed I’d told a lie. 

Hardly a dozen years ago 

I found a motherless calf in the snow— 
Only a pitiful ball of hair 

Left to shiver and freeze out there. 

I brought it home and I thawed it up, 

And I fed it milk in an old tin cup, 

And it fattened fast as a pig, I vow, 

And grew and grew till it made a cow. 
And what is more, she was scarcely grown 
Before she found a calf of her own; 

And ere I could hardly believe it true, 

My cow was mother and grandma, too, 
Then they began to multiply 

At a rate that knocked the mortgage high. 
They gave me butter and milk to sell, 
And plenty to use at home, as well. 

And the cattle I’ve sold—but let that go, 
You wouldn’t believe the truth, I know; 
But down in the meadow you may see 

A portion of her posterity. 


And the brindle cow with the wrinkled horn | 


Is the calf I found that wintry morn. 
And this is a tale I tell to you, 
To show what an “ornery calf’’ can do, 








RAISING FAMILY COWS 
It Will Pay to Cater to the Suburbanite’s 


Desire 
ee | good cows, high-class cows, 
are undeniably scarce. sarasigec | who 
an 


owns one knows it, of course, very 
naturally wants to keep her. And as 
scarce as good cows are for the dairy, 
cows that are docile and well trained for 
family cows are still more difficult to find. 
Good cows of this type are sought far and 
wide and bring good prices when found. 

There is an increasing desire on the 
part of well-to-do families to keep a cow 
for their children and private table, for 
there is no such milk and cream as that 
given by your own cow. 

I saw a professional man the other 

evening at sunset milking his family cow. 
His sleeves were rolled up, and with a 
broad apron and a broad smile he sat up 
to her in true dairyman style. ‘* What do 
you think milk costs us?’’ he inquired. 
‘*Not more than one cent per quart this 
summer, with i tura eatonly fifty 
cents per week. nd such milk! We 
never before knew what real cream and 
plenty of it meant. You ought to see my 
children! They don’t want anything but 
bread and ‘fossy-mik’ for supper, and a 
simple cereal with milk and cream makes 
a breakfast for the family that is fit for a 
king. Then, of course, the coffee. iyi 
the cream is the making of coffee! e 
have found that a good cow almost cuts 
in two the bills we used to pay the butcher, 
grocer and milkman.’’ 
_ More people are coming to understand 
it every day, hence the better outlook for 
really excellent cows. And do not hesitate 
to make your roe $100 or $125, and do not 
come down. is is a reasonable price for 
such cows. 

Compared with the prices of other 
foods, such milk is classed at twelve cents 
per quart. Since the owner has to care 
for it, let us call it six cents, and the cows 
average seven quarts per day through the 
year, or about 2,550 quarts or $153. Add 
to this the value of the calf (one year 
with another this will exceed $10 at birth) 
and the en dressing, and the cow has 
returned $175 easily. If the cost of her 
stabling, feed, care and interest on the 
investment amounts to $100, the lucky 
family still has left seventy-five per cent. 
on a $100 investment. 

These figures are all conservative. 
Many cows exceed them. To attract 
the attention of the multitude who can 


- who will not hesitate to pay 


and ought ‘to produce and train good 
family ‘cows, I have purposely kept low 
the statement of what a’cow may do. If 
your family of cattle is a family of great 
producers, and you are able to combine 
docility and the other virtues, including 
beauty, with large yield, train the females 
for family service and make your price 
accordingly. There are plenty of men 
or even 
$300 for the cow I have described if she is 
also a large performer. H. S$. 


On this page are advertisements of churn, cattle, calf 
meal and separators. 


ADVERTISEMENTS Ses 


When you write an advertiser tell him you saw his 
card in Farm Journal. It is to your interest to do so. 




















gets ALL the butter out. Best by Test. Write today for 

our free booklet ** The Science of Butter-Making "’ and 

illust’d catal Butter in 5 minutes. Agents wanted. 
THE MASON MFG. CO., Dept. J, Canton, Ohio. 








Purebred Registered 


HOLSTEIN 
CATTLE 


If you have a herd, producing unprofitably, 
you can in afew years put it on the prosperity 
basis by introducing a purebred Registered 
Holstein sire of good individuality. Tests 
made at the Illinois State Experiment Station 
increased the average yearly production $41.65 
per cow in four years by the use of a purebred 
Holstein sire and by testing the individual cows 
and disposi , of the low producers. Investi- 
gate the big “ Black-and-Whites.’”’ 


Send for FREE Illustrated Descriptive Booklets 
The Holstein-Friesian Association of America 
F. L. Houghton, Sec’y Box 217, Brattleboro, Vt. 











Only $2 Down 






One Year to Pay! Ip; 











= 
er name is “Daisy” and her owner, W. A. 
a raised her on Blatchford’ 

Chapin “ay te — ‘ord’s 


Calf Mesl, as much as 
Blatchford’s Calf Meal 


A. useful tive of scouring. Calves 
eld paltsee eave oo he comptes 
ste si Year 1875. Sold by your dealer 

urer, 


Actual Figures 772533... 


you how to increase your calf profits. Write today. 











GRAND PRIZE 


PANAMA-PACIFIC EXPOSITION 
Awarded to 


DE LAVAL 


CREAM 


SEPARATORS. 


as the Highest Award has been at every 
International Exposition since the invention 
of the Centrifugal Cream Separator in 1878. 


And likewise as at all previous exposi- 

tions, all higher dairy product awards at San 

Francisco have been made to” users of 
the De Laval machines. 


THE DE LAVAL SEPARATOR CO. 


165 Broadway, New York 


29 E. Madison St., Chicago 


50,000 BRANCHES AND LOCAL AGENCIES THE. WORLD OVER 
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DIARRHEA'‘IN PIGS 
How to Keep Down the Death Rate 

ACH year thousands of suckling pigs 

die from the effect of. diarrhea. 

Sometimes a whole litter may be at- 
tacked when only a few days old. The 
source of the trouble is in the lack of care 
in feeding and knowing the sow. If the 
character of the sow’s milk is suddenly 
altered, the pigs will undoubtedly be af- 
fected: Too much green clover, or any 
other green food, will do it, as will also 
the feeding of musty, decayed food. But 
the feeding only of dry corn to the sows 
very often causes diarrhea in pigs. Corn 
shéuld be supplemented with a small 
amount of some food like shipstuff, tank- 
age, or linseed-oil meal, to produce the 
proper character in the milk. 

Too much stress can not be laid on the 
care of the sow. Above all, she should 
have plenty of exercise and sunshine. 
Damp floors and filth should be done away 
with, and the collection of several sows 
and their pigs under the same shelter 
should be avoided. It is needless to add 
that the sow should be given opportunity 
to get al] the fresh, clean water she will 
drink. 

However, if these measures are not 
taken to prevent diarrhea in young pigs, 
one must seek acure. Remove the pigs 
to a warm, close pen, with plenty of bed- 
ding, and do not allow them to run at 
large, but induce them to rest as much as 
possible. No better remedy can be found 
than two or three drops of Jaudanum to 
each pig, in a little sweet cream, admin- 
istered with a teaspoon twice daily, if 
they are not strong or large enough to 
eat. Be sure to keep the pen and troughs 
disinfected ; and if the pigs will eat, it is 
a good idea to add a few drops of the solu- 
tion of carbolic acid to the food of each. 


AUTO TRUCKS IN THE DAIRY 
BUSINESS 
BY Cc. L. CHAMBERLIN 


Ira Williams, of Redford, Mich., oper- 
ates a dairy near that town carrying milk 
from his own and surrounding farms on 
contract for a Detroit creamery company. 
His pay is based on the hundredweight 
per mile. Mr. Williams is doing a fine 
business, but he says that it would be im- 
possible were it not for his auto truck. 

‘*Not only would it be impossible,’’ 
says Mr. Williams, ‘‘ to cover the ground 
with horses, but the slow pace would 


render the whole thing out of the ques- | 


tion.’’ He'now has two two-ton trucks 
and has bargained for a third. Each of 
these trucks covers an average of ninety 
miles per day, and carries, instead of its 
rated two tons, a load ranging from three 
to three and one-quarter tons of milk. 

Let us figure things a little and see 
what the above statement means. Ten 
gallons of milk weigh eighty pounds, and 
the cans each about. twenty-five pounds 
more. The minimum load is 6,300 pounds 
and the maximum, 6,600 pounds ; and this — 

* 

THERE ARK ARMOCHAIRS, THERE 
ARE ROCKERS, - 
MANY KINDS,AS WE ALL KNOW; 
YET MY MEMORY OFT RETURNS 
Peas mA MILKING STOOL OF 
7 LONG aco! 


a 


means about three and one-quarter t01 *, 
without counting the driver. Of- 
the machines are not fully. 


ie Ses 





“” 


Williams uses the trucks summer and | 4é 


winter, and says that he has never missed 
a trip. 


THAT OLD HORSE 
BY W. D. NEALE 


Yes, he has pulled the heavy loads in 
winter and cultivated the crop in summer. 
The famil 


has driven him to the church | 


Sunday morning. The children have *| 


rd 
piled on his back and ridden around the 


fields and enjoyed it very much. He has | 
been faithful and true to you and your | 


family. To the best of his ability he has 
made himself valuable to you. The money 
he has made can not be told, for you have 


DON'T SHOUT” 


*‘T hear you. I can hear now as 
well as anybody. ‘How?’ With 
THE MORLEY PHONE. 
I've « pair in my ears tiow, 
but they are invisible. 
I would not know I had them 
in, myself, only that I hear 
all right. 

“The Merley Phone for the 














is to the ears what glasses 

are to the eyes. In- 
visible, comfortable, 
weightless and harm- 
less. Anyone can ad- 
just it.’’ Over one hun- 
dred thousand sold. 
Write for booklet and testimonials. 





| THE MORLEY co., Dept. 793, Perry Bidg., Phila. 


never kept an account of the worth of | 


the horse ; but for twenty years he has 
been worth from fifty cents to a dollar a 
day. Of course, he has more than paid 
you for his feed and shelter. 

Well, what are you expecting to do 
with the old-horse now? He is stiff in the 
joints and blind in one eye. He can not 
pull a load, and the children are grown 
and gone, so they can not ride him about 
any more. 
going to trade him off or sell him to a 
pedier? That would mean a hard time 
for the faithful animal. Surely you would 
not part with the horse that has helped 
to pay for your farm, keep the family and 
rear the children. He has earned his right 
to a peaceable, quiet old age, with good 
feeds of grain and hay and the same warm 
stall. He has not failed you when he was 
strong, and you should not fail him when 
he is old and useless. Let him come in 
and get his feed every day, and permit 
him to lie: down to rest on the same good 
bed of straw. Give him plenty of nice 
cool water to drink, and when he comes at 





On this page are advertisements of land, mills, hearing 
appliances, lantern, book and stock food. 





ADVERTISEMENTS 
~rowrewreeeernns oe 
When you write toan advertiser tell him that yousaw 
his card in the Farm Journal, It is to your interest to 


s0,as Our Folks are treated honestly and served 
‘with the best. Read the Fair Play notice on first page. 





135 acres, near Detroit, $20,000. Ask Dr. J. J. 
Noeker, 511 E. Grand Boulevard, Detroit, Mich. 





Mich. Farm 









Did you say that you were | 











2 a 
Fill it Only Once a Week 
Clean it only oncea year. Make your after-dark work ‘ 
easier ever 
barns, sh 
—with 300 candle power of 
steady, brilliant light—more 
light than 20 oil lanterns. The 


COLEMAN 
GAS LANTERN 


Makes and burns its own gas. 
Can be used any where, anytime, 
for any kind of work, in any 
kind of weather. Is storm proof 
and bu : i 

made 


operated § 
imneys to clean. 


night. Light your 
4 feed lots. cellars 





Pp 
totrim. No chi ’ 
a. a. eg —. 

o danger ’t spill. Can’t 
explode. Can’t clog up. Guar- 
ears. 

, if not on sale in 
write us for 

it kinds of ine 

etc ere 


your town 
of twenty 
Lanterns. , ete. 
in every locality. 


or Agents wan 














. St. Francis, Wichita, Kansas 
Sixth, St: Paul, Minn 
rT it St., Toled 
- Akard, las, Texas 
34 N. Clinton, 








‘This Instructive 


yeUthaesestels)i (ei stele) 
What Do You Know About Your Car? 


Can you make the repairs that save 
little bills now, big bills later on? 
Can you get everything out of your car 
that the manufacturer put into it? Do 
you know how to cut your tire cost by 
taking care of your tires? 
Let us send you 
Your this book—'‘Help- 
ful Information’’—FREE. It tells you, 
in simple terms, all you need to know 
to take care of any emergency, make any 
repairs. Helps you know where trouble 
is, and to correct it. Covers every automobile 
problem, Complete in every detail. YOU cannot 
get a book like it for money. We give it to you FREE, with 
three months’ subscription to The American Chauffeur. This 
offer is made for a limited time to introduce to you 
American Chauffeur, one of the livest magazines in the 
automobile field. Each issue contains valuable information. 





































¥ 














meal and Alfalfa. On the mar- Send 25c in stamps or coin, and senditat once. The edition 
ay 49 amiga yee = wit is limited, and offer will soon be withdrawn. 
styles to " os mee 
TRIAL” Weite fac ca om The American Chauffeur, 358 Butler Bldg., Cincinnati, Ohio 
farm machinery ain 3 
. A. W. STRAUB COMPANY, 
= Dept. H, 3746 Filbert St., Philadelphia 
Dept. Q, 3704 8. Ashland Ave., Chicago 
M. W. SAVAGE WANTS TO SE PICTURE,—IN 14 COLORS. |. 
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last to the end of the journey, bury him 
beneath ‘the friendly soil he has so often 
tilled for you. ’ 


CHICKEN-EATING HOGS 


To most ple it seems like sheer vi- 
ciousness when hogs ig0 to eating chickens, 
and some of them do appear totally de- 
praved. I believe the most of. ‘chicken 
eating is because the s-lJack certain 
elements in their feed—they crave meat 
and bones. A hog needs almost.as great 
a variety of food as a human being, but 
many of them are kept in dry Jots with 
nothing but corn to eat. No wonder they 
want a change, and get it when an un- 
lucky hen gets into their quarters. 

Two young this fall be- 
gan on my chickens. I gathered up all 
the fresh bones and chicken feet, and in 
spite of protests of the men gave them 
to the hogs. They crunched them up with 
delight. To this.ration I added some corn- 
cob charcoal and ‘ont them supplied with 
ashes and salt. he chicken catching 
stopped at once. 

A investment is 100 pounds of 
benes bought at the market in town.. They 
sell i! ~ ti “3 a cent and ape ® 

und. can be chopped so that the 

ogs can get hold of the pieces, and they 
will do the rest. Blood-meal could be fed 
in small quantities to satisfy the chicken 
appetite. 

t io not ae drop met bones ae 
slops for feeding, as in drinking rapidly 
a ae might be drawn into the throat; 
but if loose where the hogs can tell what 
they are about, there is no danger of 
choking. M. B. Davis, Josie, Neb. - 








WINTER DATRYING. 
Many Advantages in Having Dairy Cows 
Freshen in the Fail 


In many sections most of the cows 
freshen in the spring. The more observ- 
ing and careful dairymen, however, having 
found that winter dairying has many ad- 
vantages, are breeding their cows to drop 
the calves in the fall. The following 
are some of the advantages of winter 
dairying : 

First, higher prices are obtained for 
milk and cream. As the usual season for 
cows to freshen is the spring, milk has 
always been plentiful during the early 
summer and searce and higher during the 
winter. 

Second, milk and cream can be handled 
in cold weather with less danger of‘ sour- 
ing, so there is little loss on account of 
milk returned from the creamery. 

Third, the amount of labor on the farm 
is better distributed ae the year. 
If the cows freshen in spring, they 
are in full.flow of milk and need the best 
care when work in the fields is most press- 
ing. On the other hand, if the cows calve 
in the fall, and aremilked during.the win- 
ter, the farmer can give them close atten- 
tion, has more time to study the problem 
of feeding, and can.give his men employ- 
ment. all the year, and.in that way get 
better help. - ane 

Fpieth Yas lactation period, is-length- 

g 


ened and the amount of milk given 
the year inereased. Sonatas 


the spring milk-heavily while grass is 
goad, hee 


ut: as.the pastures dry up the flow 


of milk falls off, ‘and with the approach of 
winter the cows are tee” 5 If they 
freshen in the fail, they, should at once be 
started on a good winter ration, when 
they have been milked six months it is 





flies all summer, they may be neglected 
because of the farm work, and when it is 
time to wean them they must be put on a 
dry winter ration. Fall calves come at a 
time when the dairyman can give them 
the closest attention, and when weaned 
they can be put on grass at an age when 
an easily digested and nutritious food is 
most needed. 

As more milk can be produced, higher 
prices obtained, the*labor more evenly 
distributed throughout the year, and bet- 
ter calves raised, winter dairying offers 
the best returns to producers. 





Qn this page are advertisements of tool, animal remedy, 
patents, limousine, calks, hogs, disinfectant and cutlery. 


YOUR INVENTION—#10,000 Offered for 


650 F STREET, WASHINGTON, D. C. 





Use Sweets Welded 


Toe 








ADVERTISEMENTS 


When you write an advertiser tell him you saw his 
card in Farm Journal, lt is to your interest to do so, 


The harder 
you pull the 
. tighter it 


grips. Ad- 
AN IDEAL FARM TOOL 












justs iteelf 
instantly and 
automatically 
to fittings, 
pipes, rods 
farm tool made. No 

rofit- 


and muts. Most practical and best. far 
monkeying—no edjusting. Agents send fer our 
or money order for samples: 


al offer. Send stam 
9 im, 50c.5 12 im, Zoe; 16 in, #1, 
SUPERIOR WRENCH CO., Box 427, 


sent postpaid. 
MARSHALLTOWN, 10WA 





offered for certain in- 
2 Book “How to Obtain 
2 and “What to Invent” 


sent free. Send rough sketch for free 
soeeentie settee us for patents we have 
Gbtained. Patents advertioed for sale at 
expense, 














ONCE USE, ALWAYS A CUSTOMER 


‘Here Is Proof 
Mr. °‘M. Haugey, R 4, Browerville, Minn., Aug. 4, 1915, 
writes: ‘‘Am an.old customer, and one of my neighbors has a 


good young horse, ~——, etc. I know you are masters 
in your trade AND CAN BE DEPENDED ON ; can anything be 
done for this horse ? '’ 

Our Charges for treatment ARE MODERATE. But 
write for our “ SAVE-THE-HORSE BOOK ” — it is 


WE ORIGINATED the plan of giving A 
Contract Bond to sates tena if ing or ioe 
But write. BO@K,.&ample Contract and ADVICE— 
ALL FREE (to Motes Owners & Mowagersy: Address 
TROY CHEMICAL 00., 21 Commerce Ave., Binghamton, N.Y. 
‘Everywhere sell Save2-The-Horse with COR- 
or we send by Parcel Post or Express paid. 













































and 
hogs in the world. All 
ments are 


U. S. Gov't Inspected 








Write—to-day— 
for Free Book, ““The 
Hog from Birth to Sale’’ 
THE L. B. SILVER CO. 
103 Vickers Building, Cleveland, Ohio 




















place. It kills 
scab and other 


is good “like for farm and home. 
for disinfecting your pret wk 
1-Gallon Can, $1.00 


as low as 25c. In bist ™ 
-galion, pate cans and barre! 
household size has a handy 


your local r’s. 








Dr. Hess Dip and Disinfectant is the surest 
and safest peoperaiion to have around the 
ce on hogs, ticks on sheep, 

tie skin diseases of 
horses, cattle, hogs, sheep, poultry and dogs. 


Dr. Hess Dip ana 
Disinfectant 


Dp. 


it dip and your stock it 

asa sprayon use 
poultry houses, 

hog pens, troughs, sinks, outhouses, etc. 


(except in Canada and the far West): smaller 
The 


Doesn’t . color or blister. Makes stock 
aoodenteble. At deale : 
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‘Ge AILMENTS AND REMEDIES 


{“ Keep well" are words of more importance than 

“ get well,” s0 suggestions will be freely given here 
that will help to keep the farm animals in a healthy 
condition. We will answer and give advice by mail 
on the receipt of twenty-five cents, where an imme- 
diate answer is wanted. We do not solicit cases of 
this kind, but will answer them as an accommoda- 
tion to Our Folks who are not accessible to a local 
veterinary adviser.] 

CCORDING to a bulletin issued by 
the United States Department of 
Agriculture, the sheep measle para- 

site has been found to be of common oc- 
currence in the rome States. It is of 
importance not only because of its more 
or less injurious effects upon sheep, but 
also because of its location in the parts 
of the body used for human food, namely, 
the muscles. In cases of heavy infesta- 
tion, this parasite is liable to cause the 
death of the affected animal, and under 
federal inspection carcasses which show 
more than a very slight infestation are 
excluded from use as 

The sheep measle parasite has been 
conclusively proved by Ly ey <a in 
the Zeological Division of the Bureau of 
Anima! Industry to be the intermediate 
stage of a dog tapeworm. 








Sheep become infected with the para- | 


site as a result of swallowing its eggs 
which are scattered over the pasture in 
the excrement of dogs harboring tape- 
worms, and dogs in turn acquire the tape- 
worm as a result of eating the carcasses 
of infested sheep. The preventive meas- 
ures are, first, the systematic treatment 
of dogs to keep them free from tape- 
worms, thus removing the source from 
which sheep become infected; and, second, 
the proper disposal of the carcasses of 
dead sheep and the complete prohibition 
of raw mutton as an article of food for 
dogs, thus preventing the possibility of 
the parasite reaching its canine host. 


FOOT NOTES 


Ringworm is due to a vegetable parasite 
which lives on damp walis and woodwork 
as well as on animals. Cleanup, disinfect, 
whitewash, sunlight ‘and ventilate the sta- 
bles. Scrub each affected spot of skin 
clean, then rub in some iodine ointment 
and repeat the application every other day 
untii no longer required. Isolate affected 
animals, as the disease is contagious. 


Leaking teats are annoying and waste- 
ful. To correct the trouble, soak the 
teats twice daily, after milking, in a satu- 
rated solution of alum used cold. If that 
does no good, after thorough trial, paint 
the tips of the teats with flexible collodion 
after each milking, or put on wide, weak 
rubber bands, or wide tapes. Be careful 


not to shut off the circulation of blood in 


the teats. 


Washin 
will be well to poultice the affeoted parts 
with hot flaxseed-meal for three days — 
then-wash off clean. After that 
repeat the washing, but twice daily pine 
an ointment composed of one dram e nly 


of spirits of camphor and compound tinc- 


ture of benzoin and two drams of sulphur 
to the ounce of lard. If any sore is tardy 
in healing, swab it with tincture of iodine 
every other day, in addition to the other 
treatment. 


Following wounds, the swelling will not 
subside until-some time after the healin 
of the wound is complete. Wet the aan 
two or three times a day with a lotion 
composed of one ounce of sugar of lead 
and six drams of sulphate of zinc in a 
pint of soft water. Label the bottle 

moe, eee Anaine Ag before use. 
n healing complete ne catelae: 
daily, and once a day rub the 
ment with ten per cent. iodine petrogen 
or vasogen, __ 


dns sl la ieee Se il 
the bleeding indieates that-growths-are 


aggravates scratches, but it | 





resent in the teats and these are irritated 
yy milking. If the growths are near the 
a" of the teats they may be removed by 


a special instrument used by qualified 
veterinarians for this oy ape n some 
instances it is possible to rim out the 


wths with a small sharp scalpel. Bathe 
the udder with hot water twice daily and 
massage well at the same time. At night 
rub in a mixture of ene part each of fluid 
extracts of poke-root and belladonna 
leaves and six parts of warm sweet-oil or 
melted lard. 

Sore hoofs on a cow correspond to 
scratches in a horse, due to wading in 
wet and filth. The scratches or abfa- 
sures become invaded by the filth germ 
known as bacillus necrophorus, and canker 
sores result. Ergot in hay or rye, or 
other grain, may cause similar sores ; but 
these usually occur in winter. Poultice 
the parts with warm flaxseed-meal for 
two days. In the poultice water mix two 
drams of coal-tar disinfectant. After 
discontinuing the poultices_ apply ben- 
zoated oxide of zinc ointment twice daily. 
If any sore or crack is obstinate in heal- 
ing, swab it with tinectare of iodine every 
other day. 





‘ On this are advertisements of wheels, engines, 
animal cameleon, mills, crusher, tile. and rat exterminator. 
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4 BUGGY WHEELS "Rusl",.222 $8 
With Rubber Tires, $18.45. Your Wheels Rerubberéd, 
$10.30. f ee wheels % to 4 in. tread. Tops, $6.50. 
Shafts, $3.10 ; Repair. Wheels, $5.95; Axles, $2.25. Wagon 


direct. Ask for Catalog J. 
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$300,000,000 


Loss in Grain 


Destroyed by rats in the United States 
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RAT CORN... .—: 
is “the solution. They tiever-refuse*to eat it” 
and they only eat ft once. ened gay | 

caged yn . All 


Dialect in coc Gan wee te Denne ee 
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W. F. YOUNG, P. D. F., 153 Temple Street, Springfield, Mass. 
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SOME VETERINARY NOTES 
“BY A. S. ALEXANDER, M,'D. C, 


UMPY-JAW, or actinomycosis as it 
is technically called, is caused by en- 
trance of the spores of the ray fun- 

gus (actinomyces) into scratches, wounds 
or punctures of the mucous membrane 
lining the mouth or digestive tract, or 
respiratory tract of cattle. It may also 
enter the ducts of the teats and cause 
udder sores and tumors, especially in 
swine ; or invade wounds in horses, espe- 
cially wounds of the scrotum after cas- 
tration, or of the shoulder, from harness 
bruising and rubbing, 

The tongue of cattle most common! 
affected. The fungus enters a wound or 
scratch, or finds its way into the tissues 
of the tongue at the groove or ‘‘ food 
cavity ’’ of that organ. The tongue then 
becomes hard and enlarged, and this 
céhdition has been given the name of 
‘*wooden tongue.’’ The roots of teeth 
often are attacked or the spores enter 
when a tooth becomes split. In all acti- 
nomycotic tumors of the mouth or jaw, 
in both man and animal, it is common 
to find a.bit of straw, or hay, and most 
often a bit of barley awn or the husk 
of some cereal. 

The ray fungus lives upon cereals, be- 
ing what is termed a ‘‘ saprophyte,’’ fed 
by dead vegetable matter, and most com- 
monly is found upon barley awns and 
grain, although it is also found on other 

rains and grasses fed to farm animals. 
Sne has therefore to be careful about 
feeding barley straw and chaff. Such 
feed should be wetted to keep it from 
cutting the gums and other soft tissues 
of the mouth. 

Barley straw is not a popular feed for 
stock, however; but barley hay is much 
fed on the Pacific coast, and is not so 
dangerous, being immature and with soft 
awns. The grain and other cereals grown 
upon low muckland are most liable to be 
infested by the ray fungus. The glands 
of the throat of young cattle frequently 
are attacked by the fungus, while the 
tongue is most often invaded in adult 
animals. 

Castration wounds may become _in- 
vaded, from the animal lying on infested 
straw, and that is the way in which the 
udders of sows become diséased. 

When the spores enter the tissues they 
form. colonies of little, gritt %, sulphur or 
canary - yellow granules. hese cause 
irritation and pus gathers. The tissues 
of the bone become involved and, when 
the disease. spreads there, treatment 
rarely proves profitable. When a n- 
ule is spread upon a glass slip and ex- 
amined under a microscope, the trained 
observer notices characteristic clusters 
or clumps of filaments and spores pro- 
jecting from a center, like the spokes of 
a rimless wheel. He very readily deter- 
mines that actinomycosis Is present. The 
lymphatic glands rarely are invaded by 
these spores, but commonly are fous 
affected in tuberculosis. 

Actinomycosis is not a directly conta- 
gious disease. It is invasive, from spores 
gaining entrance to the tissues, where 
they proceed: to multiply. An” affected 
animal does not spread the disease di- 
rectly to other animals ; but on general 
principles it. is thought. unwise to let a 
steer that has a discharging abscess graze 
or feed along with sound animals, as the 
pus may infect the grass, and in time 
such grass or feed may infect cattle. 

It also is wrong to oe an actinomy- 
cotic cow in the dairy ; not because there 


is danger of. sp the disease in 
milk, but because milk should be pro- 
duced from ectly sound cows, on gen- 


eral principles, and he made under scru- 
pulously clean conditions. The meat of 
an affected steer is fit for use, an 

as fit by government and state veterinary 
inspectors, provided it is. localized in the 





head, not generalized in the body, and 
provided that the animal has not become 
emaciated. The diseased parts only are 
rejected. It will then be safe to.slaugh- 
ter for meat a fat steer the moment it 
— signs of the disease affecting its 


Treatment consists in cutting out the 
affected mass as soon as it is noticed, and 
then cauterizing the wound ; or the mass 
may be deeply cut into and arsenic or 
corrosive sublimate inserted to cause 
sloughing. The commercial advertised 
lump-jaw cures also new iven good sat- 
isfaction in practise. ide of potash, 
given under the tiles of a qualified 
veterinarian, is the specific remedy for 
the disease, but unfortunately it is ex- 
pensive, causes emaciation and shrinkage 
in milk, and may produce abortion, or 
cause sterility. 
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Send for our wonderful plan—earn 
a 1916 Overland without one cent 
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ABOUT DOGS 


That they may be better understood, ap- 
preciated and treated 


Grant, oh, grant, 

The yearning, wistful, pleading thing 
release, 

That all but cries aloud in brooding 
music, 

That struggles in the prisoning eyes 
of dogs, 

And teats and surges ceasélessly 
against 

The walls of my own heart. 

Evans CLARK, in Century Magazine. 


An erect ear on a dog is called a tulip ear. 


All former records have been broken ! 
In one day a Cincinnati newspaper con- 
tained accounts of three different occa- 
sions when dogs saved property from 
burning by giving alarms by barking. 

I have discovered .that a solution of sul- 
phonaphtho! is the most perfect eradicator 
of dirt and fleas that I have ever tried on a 
dog. No other has proved so entirely safe 
and satisfactory as this, although I have 
tried a number of good advertised reme- 
dies. I give the dog a weekly washing 
with it and find it 
clean, and his hair smooth and glossy. P. 


A little dog was always fed with milk 
by a servant in the morning. One day 


eeps him healthy, | 


the servant was rather late, and went on | 


with her work without giving the dog his 
meal. He whined around her and tried 
to make her understand that he had not 
been fed, but without success. At last 
he went to the cupboard and—although 
he had never been taught to fetch and 
carry—took up with his teeth the cup she 
used for his milk, and brought it to her. 
Here was a clear proof that the dog was 
trying to tell her to give him his milk. 


Nothing is so annoying to horses or 
drivers as a dog that runs out barking at 
every team, jumping around the horses 
at every step. If your dog has the habit, 
try the following: Fasten him by a rope 
long enough to_reach from the house or 
his accustomed resting place, to the road. 
When a carriage goes by the dog will run 
out as usual, but on reaching the road 
is stopped suddenly by the rope. A few 
trials will usually convince any dog of 
the futility of His efforts and, while he 
may still bark at passing vehicles, it will 
be from a distance. Keep the rope on 
until you are sure he has learned not to 
run out and jump around the passing 
horses. 


Let the small boy have a dog for a pet 
if he wants one. Teach him to treat the 
dog right, to feed him well, bed him, care 
for him, and teach the dog to be a gentle- 
man because you expect the boy to be one; 
then he is laying a foundation for a 
friendship that will cause him grief when 
jit comes to an end. Have him treat the 
dog with reason and dignity, not expect- 
ing the dog to understand everything at 
first. Have him teach him to think with 
him, work with him, until the dog loves 
him and knows what is wanted, and then 
he will be getting at one of the delights 
of life. It is a pleasure to have a dog 
meet you at night when you come home 
from school or work, and look you in the 
face and welcome you; and to have him 
wake you in the pep. Popa you should 
go to work—these are things no one need 

0 without. Men may prove false, but a 
og never. 
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4 DOG BARKS 
Interesting dog anecdotes will be wel- 


come to this department. But such items || ° 


must be brief. 


Most d 
trué friends. 
better than a live one. 


Depraved appetite, foul breath, uneast-.. 


ness, fitful repose, vomiting and, in the 


are good to have, like other : 
But a dead sheep killer is” 
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case of puppies, distended abdomen, are 
the symptoms of worms. 


It has been noticed that dogs have two 
sounds or words, to announce a discovery. 
Both are barks, but they are of a differ- 
ent kind, and they are quite unlike the 
bark of anger or excitement. If the dog 
finds something merely new or surprising, 
he gives a short, sharp bark ; but if he 
comes across something painful, such as 
a dead or wounded person, he gives a 
ae which sounds very much like a short 

owl. 


If your dog has a fit, prevent him from 
getting out on the street, or some one 
may raise the cry of ‘“mad dog,’’ and he 
may be shot. Put him in a dark, quiet 
place, wet his head with cold water fre- 
quently, and a few hours after he has 
recovered feed him on bread and milk. 
While the dog is having the fit you can do 
| but keep him from injuring him- 
self. It is well to send for a veterinary 
doctor. 


Unknowingly Uncle Sam has a secret 
service agent in a western city: Itisa 
dog, which with the exactness of a bank- 
er, can detect the difference between the 
— of a’genuine and counterfeit coin. 
A few weeks ago some hunters threw 
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some coins.on the counter of John Mar- 
shall’s hotel. Marshall did not quite like 
the sound of one of the dollars. Calling 
in his dog, he placed him on the counter. 
The dog carefully picked up with his 
mouth four genuine coins foe took them 
to his master, and left a counterfeit dollar 
on the counter. 
A FOUR-FOOTED GUARDIAN 

‘*Spot,’’ just a plain unpedigreed bull- 
terrior, is the helpmeet and sole protector 
of his owner, Mrs. Lydie Conkling, Phila- 
delphia. He is.an invaluable aid to Mrs. 
Conkling, who lives alone and is deaf. 
Whenever the doorbell rings, or there is a 
knock at the gate, it is Spot who tells of 
it. He seeks out his owner, grasps her 
dress in his teeth and leads an to the 
place where she is wanted. The faithful 
dog notifies her in an intelligent manner 
of all sounds. She thus knows when the 
baker, iceman, butcher, milkman, pdoSt- 
man and other visitors arrive. Every 
time Mrs. Conkling goes on the street she 
takes the bull-terrier with her. He keeps 
her informed of the approach of any 
vehicles when she is crossing the streets, 
and safeguards her as well as if she had 
some person with her. 








RAM. 
Mydraulie~ Engine Co., ~Hurrisburg, Pa. 
HYDRAULIC 
EWFOUNDLAND, St. Bernard, Collie and Fox 
NT pup: Your money back if not pleased. Poultry 
and Dog Catalog free. Edwin A, Souder, Box A, Telford, Pa. 
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DIRECT HEATING SYSTEM 
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A BUNDLE OF LIVE WIRE. 
BY FANNIE M. WOOD 


INCE the world was made, many of us 
have just about broken our backs 
carrying burdens we had no business 

lugging. o use trying to carry all the 
world on our shoulders. 


An old man I know of says: ‘* No one 


ever complained of knowing how to do - 


things.’’ How true ; but, ah, the trouble 
some folks have because they do not know 
how to do things ! 

When pulling pumpkins we leave the 
stem on; they keep better. Pumpkins 
keep well stored in fodder if there are no 
rats around. Rats and pumpkins are not 
a profitable combination. 

No longer do we hear about farm women 
being candidates for the asylum. Why, 
bless: your soul, honey, the lady on the 
farm hurries up with her work these days, 
gets into a motor car and rides away from 
dull care. 

Keeping a child out of school till the 
corn is gathered, or some other work is 
completed, is a bad thing for the young- 
ster. A child gets so far behind the rest 
of his class in a few weeks that he loses 
interest and never really catches up. 

It’s mighty expensive economy when 
building. a new: house, or remodeling the 
old One, to neglect putting in plenty of 
windows. Let‘in the sunlight and fresh 
air. | Don’t be afraid. of drafts and night 
air; if there was any danger from either 
I wouldn’t be here to write ‘this. 

In an old paper published’ sixty years 
ago, one-of the ‘best speeches ever made 
in the bestowment of an honor was made 
by the president of an agricultural society 
when he presented a prize cup to a young 
man, and thus addressed him: ‘‘ Now, 
young man, take this-cup and remember 
always to plow deep and drink shallow.”’ 

Good substantial fences save time and 
trouble in many ways. .. How provoking it 
is to have a corn crop damaged by stock 
getting through poor fences and making 
a raid. And an oversupply of new corn 
is so apt to cause the loss of- valuable ani- 
mals. We hear a great deal about the oot 
roads movement at this time, Right here 
I want to say that good fences are as 
much help as. good roads in leading the 
way to happiness and"prosperity. 

The poor pigs don’t get any more water 
than is good for them. when a boy has to 
carry the water in pails. Watch the boy 
pouring the waterover the heads of the 
porkers as-they climb over each other to 
get a drink. Muchof the water is wasted. 
The boy would like the farm better, and 
the porkers would be more thrifty, if 
some way could be arranged on every 
farm to get plenty of water to hogs and 
other stock with less labor and loss of 
time. 

The farmer works with brain and hands 
and spends money to wrest from his farm 
the largest profit it will yield him. To 
some there comes little besides the living, 
and changes in the inconvenient home are 
put off year after year because there is 
no money to spare. Ah, friends, there 
are many things that promote comfort in 
the home that cost little money. A little 
time spent in fixing an ill-fitting door or 
putting up a shelf would mean more com- 
fort for many a woman. 





THE ARGUMENT 


‘* Where did this bread come from?” I 
asked some city friends at whose home I 
was visiting. 

‘* From a bakery in Brooklyn.”’ 

‘Yes, but where did they get it?’’ I 
persisted. - 

‘Well, the flour came from Minne- 
apolis, the lard from Chicago,’’ was the 
answer. ; 

‘*Sure. Minnesota farmers raised the 
Wheat that was milled in Minneapolis. 
The lard came from hogs killed by Chicago 








— Where did they get the hogs? 
rom the farmers. Where did the farmers 
get the hogs? Raised them. Yet,’’ I:con- 
tinued, ‘‘ some folks would rather live in 
the city and buy. these things, than on a 
farm and sell .the things in this bread. 
This is my argument for farming.’’ 
Monticello, N.Y. READER. 
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M ited — easily 
moved about. Pays its cost i in a on skias 
FREE Booklet on What To Use and How to Mix 
and Lay Concrete. Write today. 
THE VAN DUZEN-ROYS CoO., 
411 Hartman Bldg., Columbus, Ohio. 
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5-passenger car. 
I’ve given over 100 F. on my new " 
If you have no car and want one, drop me a postal say- 
ing: “‘ \ want you to send me a Ford auto.” 4 


Auto Tom, 516 S. 17th St., - Omaha, Neb. 
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* Vol. 37, Cypress Pocket Library, the big and 
complete Silo Book, tells how to build a 


NO-FREEZE 
NO-TUMBLE 
NO-EXPLODE 
NO-ROT 
NO-PATENTED )} 


And build it at home, with Cypress from 
your home lumber yard, by any home carpenter. 
This book, Vol. 37, contains 112 pages, 37 chap- 
ters and a big, 24x 36in., plan sheet—it is auth- 
ority on silage and the building of a safe silo. 
This Cypress-wood “even temperature’'silo po- 
sesses 


Build a Home -Made Silo! 


| Silo 


Other Advantages: 


Get Vol. 37 and study the text thoroughly; also 
give a little time to investigating the drawings, 
specifications and details on the plan sheet; then 
it is a cinch you will want a Cypress Even 
Temperature Silo” such as this book advocates. 


Four Free Farm Books | so. Cypress Mfrs’ Ass'n. 
SEE COUPON 

Vol. 4is the BARN Book, with plans for 4 barns; 
Vol. 20 is the FAR DS k, with plans 


for 8 farm outbuildings; Vol. 36 is the CARPEN- 
TRY BOOK, with 12 plans and sketches of diffi- 


cult jobs in Sarpenery and Vol. 37 is the NEW 
CYPRESS L BER SILO BOOK. 


Southern Cypress Mfrs’ Ass’n. 





Please send me the FREE books 
marked in the squares: 
Barn Book(4 plans) Vol. 4. 
Farm Needs Book (8 plans) Vol.20. 
Carpentry Book (12 plans) Vol. 36, 
Silo Book (plans) Vol. 37. 
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LAW FOR THE FARM 


When minor becomes of age—Interest on 
mortgage loan—To whom minor’s 
wages payable, etc. 

[Legal inquiries from Our Folks may be submitted 
and will be anawered in the paper, each in its turn 
tf of interest to the general reader; but there will 
be 80 many questions that printed answers may be 
leng delayed. Those who want an immediate reply 
by mail should remit one dollar, addressed “ Law 
Department,” this office.|] A. H. THROCKMORTON. 


HEN Minor Becomes of Age: At 
what age does a young lady attain 
her majority in New York? 

New. York. A SUBSCRIBER. 


Twenty-one years. 


Rights of Youngest Son: Upon the 
death of a man in Kentucky, leaving a 
wife and several children, is the youngest 
child entitled to the residence and the land 
lying close to it ? 

Kentucky. SUBSCRIBER. 

No. The widow would be entitled to a 
life estate in one-third cf the land in value, 
subject to which right the land of the 
deceased would go in equal shares to all 
the children. In the event of a partition 
of the lands among the heirs, no one of 
the children is entitled to any preference. 


To Whom Minor’s Wages Payable: I 
have a hired boy fourteen years old work- 
ing for me, and am paying his wages to 
his parents. Am I safe in — this, or 
can the boy collect his wages from me 
again when he becomes of age? 

Pennsylvania. U. J. 

A boy becomes of age at twenty-one, 
and up to that time, unless he is emanci- 
pated by his parents, they are entitled to 
collect his wages ; and an employer is safe 
in paying the wages of an unemancipated 
boy to his parents. Where the.boy is 
emancipated, as where he supports him- 
self and makes contracts for his labor 
with the consent of his parents, the em- 
ployer is protected in paying the wages to 
the boy himself, and can not be made to 
pay them again to the parents. 


Interest on Mortgage Loan: A pur- 
chases a lot from an ca rovement Com- 
pany, which agrees to furnish him the 
money with which to build. A accordingly 
gives the company a mortgage for the 
amount of the money to be loaned, but 
the company pays only half of the amount 
at the date of the mortgage, and pays the 
remainder at the completion of the build- 
ing five months later. Must A pay interest 
on the total amount of the loan from the 
date of the mortgage, or can interest be 
collected only from the time the money 
was furnished ? S., Pennsylvania. 
Under the law of Pennsylvania, six per 
cent. is the legal rate of interest, and no 
greater rate than that can be collected by 
suit. Furthermore, interest begins to run 
only from the time the money is advanced. 
Any contract, or even a stipulation in the 
mortgage, by which is reserved more than 
six per cent. interest from the time the 
money is advanced is void as to the excess 
over the legal rate. A, therefore, can be 
compelled to pay interest only from the 
date-at which he received the money. 


Right of Wife to Convey or Devise 
Property Without Consent of Husband : 
1. Can a married woman, under the pres- 
ent laws of Pennsylvania, make a will 
without the consent of her husband? 2. 
Can a married woman place her property 
in charge of a trust company, so that, 
according to her directions, it will be 
divided among her children at her death, 
and thus exclude her husband from a share 
in her property ? 


Pennsylvania. SUBSCRIBER. 


1, Yes, the wife may make a valid will 
without the consent of her husband, but 
she can not, without his consent, deprive 
him of his right to curtesy nor his right to 
take against the will as provided by exist- 
ing laws. This means that, notwithstand- 
ing the will,.the husband may take all 


the wife’s real rty during. his’ life 
time, in which tase\ te will be entitled to 
no interest in her personal property ; or, 
where there are children, he may take one- 
third of the personal property absolutely 
and one-third of the real property for life, 
and where there are no children he may 
take one-half the personal property abso- 
lutely and one-half the real property for 
life. 2. The wife, by such a conveyance 
to a trust company as that suggested, 
may deprive her husband of any interest 
in her property, except that she can not, 
without his consent, thus deprive him of 
his life estate in her real property. It 
must be rememberéd, also, that a convey- 
ance made during the life of the wife is 
irrevocable, so that she would be unable 
to change the disposition of her property. 





On this page are advertisements of fencing, wheels, paints, 
roofing and kodaks. 





ADVERTISEMENTS 
When you write an advertiser tell him you saw his 
card in Farm Journal. It is toyour interest todo $0. 


Get the Facts About 














Cy Piste saat ea 

BUY DIRECT FROM FACTORY. BEST 
MIXED PAINTS 

At WHOLESALE PRICES, Delivered FREE: 

For Hoates, Barns, Roofs, al colors, and SAVE. Dealers 

 aerond Low peice wid soryriee you. Write for Samp 

O. W. INGERSOLL, 251 Plymouth Street, Brooklyn, N. Y. 


Lowest Prices 
Ever Made on 
Dependable 
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“REO” Metal S 
PT yee 
come off —nail holes cov: by ui 
wind and weather proof—last as 
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READ how you can use { 
your old running gears 
or many more years—save 
thousands of high lifts—make 
hauling easier—save money in 
repairs by putting on “Electric” 
low steel wheels. Or get a 
complete low wheel “Handy” 
wagon. Write today forcatalog 
of wheels and wagons. 


ELECTRIC WHEEL CO. 
12 Elm Street Quincy 














Samples & 
Roofing Book 




















Ready tor the fair. 


Every activity on the farm is worth a 


KODAK RECORD | 


The growth of stock and crops, the condition of orchards and buildings, the 
things you see at the fair, at the farmer’s institute—the Kodak can help you 
get value received from every one of them. 

And its capacity for increasing your enjoyment of your auto trips and other 
outings is equal to its value in a business way. ; 


Ask your dealer or write us for our illustrated booklet, 
| “Kodak on the Farm.’’ It’s free. 


"EASTMAN KODAK CO., 365 State Street, ROCHESTER, N. Y. 
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SOG Pouttry YARD pea 


BY MICHAEL K. BOYER 
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A healthy hen is busy.all the time. 
Better do little at a profit than much at 
a loss. 


Exposure to inclement weather is always 
injurious, 

Elbow-grease is very often a good pre- 
ventive of disease. . 


Breed only the strong and vigorous, 
discarding the runts. 


The watchful man has the least trouble 
with sickness among his fowls. 


Never discard a good breeding fow! so 
long as it keeps in good breeding condition. 
Poultry can be made profitable on every 
farm, and the farmer who neglects it is 
simply throwing away money. 
EDITORIAL OBSERVATIONS 

The illustration on this page is that of 
Lady Laymore, a Single Comb White 
Leghorn hen from Nebraska that laid 286 
eggs in twelve months ending December 
1, 1914, at the Missouri State Poultry 
Experiment Station. This was five eggs 
more than that of Lady Show You, a 
White Plymouth Rock hen which laid 281 
eggs the year previous. 

Not so many years ago the papers were 
noting the fact that hens were discovered, 
by the aid of trap nests, that actually laid 
200 eggs. Last year, at the same Na- 
tional Contest at which Lady Laymore 
produced. 286 eggs in twelve months, 
there were 115 hens of different breeds 
that laid more than 200 eggs each. At 
that contest the English White Leghorns 
made the greatest pen record, producing 
2,296 eggs (each pen contained ten pullets), 
an average of a fraction more than 229 
eggs each, 

At this rate of increase it will not be 
very long before the 300-egg hen will be 
discovered. Some one predicted that such 
a record would be reached in about five 
years. It would not be surprising if it 
happened in a year or two. 

The trap nest has surely been a god- 
send to the poultry fraternity. It.is now 
possible to obtain the exact number of 
eggs that each hen produces. By mating 
only the best layers with males that were 
hatched from eggs laid by hens with a 
record of not less than 200 eggs each, it is 
possible to produce offspring that will be 
better layers than their mothers. By fol- 
lowing this rule it will not be such a very 
great trick to get up to 300. But it must 
not be forgotten that the most dependence 
is to be placed in the family record of the 
male. 


6es 


GETTING RID OF RATS 

Being overrun with, rats in the hen- 
nery, 1 made a table four feet square that 
stands three feet from the ground, with 
a piece of zinc tacked on the top of it. 
The legs are all as near the center as 
they can be placed without allowing the 
table to tip over. Should a rat climb up 
one of the legs he can not reach out to 
get on top of the table, but falls to the 
ground. I also made a small fence around 
the edge of the table, so the hens can not 
scratch any of the feed down on the floor. 
I made another table in a similar manner, 
only I cut a cireular hole in the top in 
which I set a round dish for drinking 
water. In this way I am able to feed 
my hens, and the rats and mice get noth- 
ing. The latter are intelligent enough to 
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know there is no use going where they 
can not get feed or drink, and in conse- 
quence there is no further bother. 

I can recommend red pepper for clean- 
ing out rats. Place it in every tunnel or 
rat-hole you can reach. 

Methuen, Mass. ROBERT J. HANCOCK. 


CALENDAR FOR OCTOBER 


As winter is fast approaching, there 
should be no longer delay in making the 
necessary repairs to both the houses and 
fences, in cleaning up the runs, and in 
doing other outside work. Delays very 
often are costly affairs, and the work can 
not be properly done when.the weather is 
very cold. 

Cull out the stock. Get rid of all the 








Lady Laymore 


old birds not wanted. The prices are good 
in market and now is the time to sell. 

Whitewash and disinfect the interior of 
each house. This will destroy what dis- 
ease germs may be lurking about the 
premises. Some folks never think of dis- 
infecting until sickness comes. It is much 
easier and much safer to do it now, as an 
act of prevention. 

Market quotations for poultry generally 
are at their best from October 15th to 
November 20th. , 

Get in what supplies you will need, such 
as incubators, brooders, feed, etc. Dealers 
are not now rushed with business and 
can, consequently, give your order better 
attention, 

This also applies to breeding stock. As- 
certain what ‘you will need in this line, 
and send in your order early, which will 
guarantee a better selection. Those who 
wait until the last moment are apt to be 


disappointed. 


The season for caponizing is over. 


The molting season is certainly making’ 


the fowls show up in bad shape. But that 
condition will shortly be replaced by one 
considerably more attractive. 

Feed the growing turkeys generously 
and give them the best of care, that they 
may-be ready when the Thanksgiving 
market opens. 


OUR POULTRY CLUB 


Earl M. Ulrich, Dryden, Mich., has ten 
Rhode Island Red hens that laid seventeen 
eggs each during March, 

H. E. Kerns, Sharon, Pa., has eight 
White Leghorn and one Barred Plymouth 
Rock pullets that laid 222 eggs in March 
and 233 in April. 

R. M. Myers, Leadwood, Mo., has forty- 
eight Leghorn pullets, hatched April 19, 
1914, which, up to June Ist, laid 4,043 
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eggs, or an average for eight months of a 
fraction more than 505 eggs per month. 

Arthur C. Philips, Taéoma, Wash., 
writes: On April 1, 1914, I had two Philo 
coops in our back yard, containing twenty- 
two White Rock and Rhode Island Red 
hens, one year old, eight Rhode Island 
Red pullets, two roosters and eight capons, 
or a total of forty chickens, During the 
past twelve months, including March 31, 
1915, we sold and ate all but fourteen hens, 
three pullets and one rooster ; at the time 
of killing same we allowed the local 
market’ price, making a total of $25.08. 
For the year we gathered 2,488 eggs ; the 
total market price was $69.90, and we had 
ten barrels of fertilizer for the garden, 
valued at $5, or a grand‘total of $89.98. 
The cost of feed bought amounted to 
$33.40, leaving a. profit of $56.58, besides 
having on hand seventeen hens and one 
rooster (four of the hens since January 
lst have been sitting and raising their 
broods). The cost of feed does not include 
table scraps, nor green stuff and scratch- 
ings from the yard and garden. 





> 


TREATMENT OF CROP-BOUND 


This is the time of the year when many 
fowls are apt to become crop-bound. This 
is usually caused by their gorging on grain 
and drinking a great deal of water imme- 
diately after, or by eating grass that is 
dry and tough. Cases of crop-bound from 
the latter cause are the more frequent. 
The only way to relieve the fowl is to 
remove the food from the crop. A good 
way to do this without cutting the crop, 
is as follows: 

Gently pour lukewarm water down the 
throat of the fowl until the vacant space 
in the crop is filled. Then gently work 
the contents until it is in as liquid form 
as possible. If the fowl is then suspended 
head downward, the contents may be 
gently expelled through the throat and 
mouth. Care must be taken, however, 
not to force the food into the windpipe of 
the fowl, as it may strangle to death, 
When the crop has been entirely emptied, 
pour a tablespoonful of olive-oil down the 
throat. Give no other food for twenty- 
four hours, after which give a little bread 
soaked in water or milk, preferably the 
latter. In a few days the fowl may be 
fed its regular rations. 

Cleveland, O. WILLIAM LOHREY. 





FARMER VINCENT’S WISE SAYINGS 


It is dollars in your pocket to get the 
pullets into the house before the nights 
get chilly. 

One day’s neglect of water will cause 
the egg-yield to fall off for two or three 
days afterward. 

One of the finest helps in the winter 
poultry business is dust for the birds to 
work in when the days are cold. 

Good, clean straw in the nest boxes 
is an inducement to better work on the 
hen’s part. 

Sometimes when hens must be shut in 
a closed yard for a few days, we can keep 
up the egg production by supplying plenty 
of green feed, needed water, and shelter 
from the rays of the hot sun. 

A poor, worn-out useless hen shows it 
by her faded, limp, withered-up comb, 
and the general shape of her head. Get 
rid of every hen that has not a thrifty- 
looking head, 

Don’t. show all your kindness in the 
feed given. Let some show itself in fight- 
ing lice, in quiet ways when about the 


‘ 
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flock; and in careful handling when it is 
necessary to take up one of the birds. 

Roosters never add a cent to the eg 
money this time of the year. Dispose o 
all not needed and shut the rest away 
from the wre. 


eo 


BEEF SCRAPS AND EGGS 


That it is poor policy for farmers not to 
feed to their chickens some kind of food 
which is high in protein value, such as 
beef scraps or sour milk, is the opinion 
of H. L. Kempster, associate professor 
of poultry husbandry at the University 
of Missouri. Mr. Kempster has recently 
conducted an experiment which he be- 
lieves proves conclusively that protein 
food produces greater results at lower 
costs. 

In three separate pens the same num- 
ber of chickens were kept. All were fed 
corn all the time, wheat part of the time, 
and in addi- 
tion ground 
grain ra- 
tions of 
Z| bran, mi d- 
| dlings and 
corn-meal. 





Contemplation 


: Besides this 
regular feed for the chickens in all three 
pens, those in pen No. 1 were fed beef 
scraps, and those in pen No. 3 were given 
all the sour milk they wanted. The hens 
were about the same age. The experi- 
ment covered the time between Novem- 
ber Ist and June Ist. 

The hens in pen No. 2 (given only the 
regular feed) oe yee only 800 eggs; 
those in pen No. 1, given beef scraps, 
roduced 1,518 eggs; and those in pen 
o. 8, fed sour milk, produced 1,925 eggs. 
The hens in pen No. late 928 ‘pounds of 
grain ; those in pe n No. 2, 944 pounds ; 
and those in pen No. 3, 836 pounds. 

The amount of beef scraps fed to the 
chickens in pen No. 1 was sixty pounds, 
costing $1. These hens produced ‘718 
oe eggs than the chickens fed only the 

lar ration. In other words, these 
bene ag 718 additional eggs on 
feed which cost but $1.80 more than the 
regular ration. 


-— Sal 


FOOT NOTES 

Now, when the evenings are longer, is 
a good time to study up the poultry ques- 
tion. No matter how small the flock, 
something will continually come up 
that will puzzle the keeper. It is then 
that he needs quick information. He can 
have it by close study of the Biggle Poul- 
try Book. Every new edition is revised 
and made up to date. We will send the 
book for 50 cents ; or, with Farm Journal 
for five years, $1.25. 

It is better to fence in the garden spot 
than the hens. 

Have a little p becca about feedin 
it pays in the poultry yard as well as in 
the dairy. B. 

A leaky roof and roupy chickens go 
together. A few shingles cost less than 
one dead chicken. 

Pullets must be well matured before 
they will lay many eggs. Maturity de- 
pends upon careful 
feeding and general 
care, as well as upon 
the mere age of the 
bird. Pullets that 
start to lay in the 
fall before very cold 


NAN BAYS: “I WISHT I Was 
A OHIOKEN 80°8 I COULD 
SIT ONA BARBED WIRE 
FENCE, TOO."" 


weather sets in, usually lay all winter. 


y. Bide send for ner 5 is to oe 
ntine, equal parts. Di 

4 a wing feather ni the wabttans and Sednort 
the bird’s throat, giving it a turn. 
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Also grease the head and eyes with 
vaseline. 
Newton, Kans. May PEINTNER. 


I breed for vigor, vitality and layin 
qualities. I could breed for fancy if 
would inbreed closely, but then if the 
fowls do not have the vitality to repro- 
duce themselves, what good are they ? 

ARTHUR HEBEL. 


I try to keep my hens healthy and 
happy, and they do the rest. I can do 
best with one and two-year-old hens. They 
make excellent mothers, but do not lay so 
well as younger birds. Last year I set 
twenty-six hens and raised 100 chickens 
from them. Mrs. W. L. STICHLER. 


An illy-nourished bird may produce some 
eggs, but can not continue producing them 
regularly for long periods. To lay well the 
bird must be mature, well nourished at the 
outset, physically sound, able to digest 
more food than required for its own main- 
tenance, and be fully supplied with food. 


It is an axiom among poultry raisers 
that a June hatched chick never amounts 
toacent. I had some hatched the first 
yee in June, and despite all pushing, on 

son saat 21st they were such bald-headed 
litt A yar that it took ten to make half 
a peck ; and they were Plymouth Rocks, 
too, half pure bred ! DAVIS. 


Succéssful poultrymen, as a rule, main- 
tain that a good su mop of clean scratch- 
ing litter in the yards and, where possible, 
also in the houses, is the keynote to suc- 
cess. Busy birds are generally healthy, 
contented and productive. Birds must 
have exercise, and they get more under 
these conditions in small cde than they 
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do where the range is unlimited, but with 
no scratching litter. H. A. McK. 


We like to feed kafir-corn heads for a 
winter feed, especially for the laying 
hens, We mix an armful of heads in the 
scratching pen early in the morning, and 
let the hens thrash it out for themselves. 
We have also found that beet pulp is a 
very good feed for laying hens. tt aor 
only serves asa green feed, but the 
will absorb a large quantity of water w ie 
is needed in abundance for egg making ; 
by soaking the pulp the hens get this 
needed water with their feed. M.A. P. 


Our poultry yard is so arranged that 
about six feet of an irrigation ditch runs 
through one corner. From May Ist to 
November ist the water flows continu- 
ously. The amount of running water 
that chickens will drink isamazing. There 
is seldom a time during the day when a 
few are not at the ditch drinking, and 
just before they go to roost they line up 
on each side of the ditch, like files of 
soldiers, and apparently drink enough to 
last them swe Strangely enough, we 
have never had a baby chicken get 
drowned. J. W. H. 


In this state we have something better 
than black oils for vermin and Tisinfec- 
tion. The refineries make four different 
grades of distillate — Nos. 1, 2, 3 and 4. 
No. 4 is the refuse, costing at retail in 
small quantities seven cents per gallon. 
Paint all the inside of your lousiest chick- 
en house in the morning, practically ignor- 
ing cracks and crevises, and your chick- 
ens will next day give thanks. The stuff 
will penetrate the lumber and be dry 
enough not to stain or injure your fowls 





3 PRCIAL SALE—Turkeys, aie. Geese, Hares # Dogs. Guineas a 
smenens Pigs. Free. H. A. Sovper, Box 5, Sellersville, Pa. 
HIP YOUR DRESSED POULTRY AND EGGS TO 
Arthur H. Bonsor, Reading Terminal Market, Phila., Pa. 








USINESS White & Columbian Wyandottes & Light 
Brahmas. Michael K. Boyer, Bellevue Av., Hammonton, N. J. 


4 0 00 Oo Fens ET8, 28 aAL SS 


EXTENSIVE CATALOG FREE, varieties fine Poultry, Tur- 
keys, Geese. Ducks, Guineas, Bantams, Hares, Collies. Pigeons, 
Hatching Eggs. Stock Reasonable. 








Pioneer Farm, Telford, Pa. 








4. Lead’ g var's poultry, pigeons, ducks, geese. Special priceson | 


young stock. Guinea pigs, Feed & Supplies. Catalog in colors 
free. Missouri Poultry & Squab Co., Dept. F. 0., Kirkwood, Mo. 


RAISE BELGIAN HARES FOR US. 


. We furnish stock and pay you $2.00 each. 

* Also cavies, mink, skunk, fox, squabs, 

frome ete, 2 booklets and contract for dime. Particulars 
E. The Belgian Hare, Box 88, Holmes Park, Mo. 








Latest Book ; ‘Profitable Poultry ’’ one of the 
finest published ; 144 pages ; 210 
beautifal pictures ; complete volume, how to succeed 
with Poultry} descrihes busy Poultry Farm with 53 va- 
rieties of pure-bred birds. Gives low prices on fowls, 
eggs, Gomabeds grain sprouters, ete. Price, 5 cents. 
BERRY’S POULTRY FAR, Box 109, Clarinda, lowa 








Let gs tell you prput the Wondartil 








Get i chicks for yourself, sell baby 
chicks ha eggs for others,—brings cash in 
one. Paypct -4 0 of Contne operators . 
equipment each year to meet demand for 
CANDEE Healthy Hatched Chicks. 

sfeprel inne a oar a gear 
FREE and the big operators ot 60,00) up a7 


machines. Also Colony Brooder—300 to 500-chick capacity 
FREE House Plans. Write Today and Start Early 
Py gl ear 


Big Egg Getting Secret 
‘NOTHING EQUALS GREEN BONE. Cutit witha 
STANDARD IMPROVED 1914 mat BONE CUTTER 





EMBY Shell Grit, $1. 00 | for three 100- Ib. poray F.O.B. 
cars. MARYLAND BuTToN Co., Baltimore, Md. 





ANCONASMaryelous Winter Layers 


Cireular Free. ARTIN, Derry, N. a 








PURE HONEY = by the bees. 
H Yé oy te, se oes sweet. Send 3 ween 
small packages ve 
Coen ae x hundred Colonies, ‘of bees. 
j Box 


Wr Momilton, Illinois. 
























and get the ‘or almost 


fi 
sasy, cuts fast an is durable. 1 ge mm pe 
bone across Warranted made. pak ad 


hand ond pe te ot 
Sidiedesdenaiuhenk: 


nolnne. Bras 





STANDARD BONE CUTTER CO., Milford, Mass. $9.00 
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t, but the odor will remain in- 
dofinite . No need todo any more paint- 
ing while le you can smell it. The higher 

grades, pt aie evaporate quickly 
oad lose their virtue 
Azusa, Cal, W. CARDWELL. 


A liarity of raising chickens in an 
altitude as high as this (about 7,300 feet), 
is that there is so little moisture retained 
in the eggs during the last period of in- 
cubation as to prevent them from hatch- 
ing well. The excessive dryness of the 
atmosphere absorbs the moisture, and 
apparently toughens the shell, until the 
little chickens can not force their way 
out. It is necessary in order to insure 
good hatches, either to spread. cloths, 
wrung out in hot water, over the eggs the 
day before they are due to hatch, or bet- 
ter, to dip the eggs ‘in lukewarm water. 
Sprinkling them is not satisfactory, be- 
cause the moisture is not spread evenly 
on the whole surface. We have repeatedly 
found, both with an old hen and with an 
incubator, that the little chicks are unable 
to force their way through the shells of 
eggs that have not previously been 
moistened. 

Solores, Col. JO. WALKER HUMPHREY. 


A bird that is chilled can not keep warm 
in a temperature comfortable for a bird 
in perfect health. .Heat which may not 
prostrate a bird may be debilitating and 
affect the .and egg production. 
Cold which a bird withstands without 
marked ysical discomfort may check 
laying. oving a bird from one pen to a 
similar one, and with all other conditions 
remaining the same, often checks layin 
for days, and may stop it for a long peri 
Disturbances in flocks on eccount of the 
presence of strange animals or persons, 
or unusual movements of attendants, of- 
ten have the immediate and marked effect 
of decreasing egg production. " Individual 
birds vary greatly vi susceptibility to.such 
ape _ se pogters tween 
small nervous hens like the Leghorns and 
Hamburgs, and large phlegmatie hens 
like the Asiatics, is pronounced. These 
facts are accessible to any one who will 
_keep a record of egg production and of 
conditions which may affect it. 

H. A. McKeEne. 


I had a pet hen that was almost nine 
years old when she died. After my 
father’s death, November 1, 1902, I pur- 
chased the homestead from the heirs, and 
.there being fifty hens on the farm I had 
my pick of six at fifty cents each; The 
first two selected were hatched in the 
spring of 1902. One of these pullets in 
1904 had a flock of forty-eight chicks to 
care for, after they had been taken from 
other hens. After a yearor twoshe got 
into trouble one day with two large hens, 
and fought to the death. The smaller 
one, which we called Midget, never wanted 
to sit but once, when she stole her nest 
under the barn, 
out eleven nice chickens. 
“After weaning them she 
again started laying and 
kept it'up steadily until the 
winter of 1911. She stopped 
.-laying in early January and 
“YOUR DAUGHTER SEEMS TO HAVE 

4. GREAST MANY SUITORS.”” “YES, 
AT LEAST FOUR OR FIVE.” “WHICH 
ONE DOES SHE FavoR ?’’.*‘ 


ENOW, SHE SEEMS TO BE OBSERV- 
ING A STRICT NEUTRALITY”’ 


rested .until March of that year, when 

she was found dead. Had she lived until 

spring she would-ave been nine years old. 
Bennett Landing, N..H. EC, GALE. 
Thad t quia White Plymouth Rocks 

a tay, "Notre sont v8 643 in ed 

inf’ it sev: 

per cent. 5 wae ithe | Dont lnaat. Yet 

_ Ind9i2- Twent: yto hear a hen man 
tell “how he; 


Seven five 
eggs in Novembe, 





slowed his diree- 


ar fo 


<a 








any: chicks:in April, fed 
formula, and attended 


them tup.to the notch. I have .con- 
cluded ¢ he was talking hot air. I did not 
get an egg in November ; the firstegg was 
laid December 10th. For the month of De- 
cember I got 11.5 per cent. of eggs ; Janu- 
ary, twenty-two per cent. ; February, 38.2 _ 
percent. ; March, 65. 2percent.; April, 69.25 
per cent.; May, 60.1 per cent. My chickens 
were raised on a town lot, and from No- 
vember to June were kept inside. The 
houses are open front. No combs frozen. 
A healthier lot was hard to find. Every- 
body was surprised at the amount of eggs 
—but I didn’t get igh -five per cent. 
Keyport, N. J. Rev. A. W. HAnp. 


On this page are advertisements of magazine, almanac, 
fencing, , reofing panacea, 


Ponce alreaty sold to 400,000 


farmers. arti Fae aay 
id.1 


13 rod fama on 
Steel Posts, tool Write postal. 

THE sor sal vanne & WIRE CO. 
Dept. 23. ° Cleveland, Ohio 


MAKE HENS LAY 


Lots of eggs if you feed ne fresh cut. Ite egg- 
value is four times bape grain. 

ertile, chicks more vigorous, broilers earlier, fowls 

heavier, profits larger. 


MANN’S ‘icc. Bone Cutter 


makes bone eile: npr — a ane 
rapid. Cuts all bone with adhering 
and tle. Never clogs. 10 are: Frae res 
tT No a inadvance. 
a cutter wi thout trying it. Send for ieee 


F. W. MANN CO. 
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PARADA ARARARAAAAARAARAA 
When you write an advertiser tell him you saw his 
card in Farm Journal. li is to your interest todo SO. 


44.124 et 
POULTRY PAPER #22 
tells sole.o}) you bp a to know hens hy at 
try for pleasure or 


< 
profit ur months for 10 cents. 
¥ ADVOCATE, Dept. 44, Syracuse, N. Y. 


SHOEMAKER *S POULTRY 
BOOK AND ALMANAC FOR 1915 

Over 200 pages; with many colored plates of 
fowls true to life; tells about chickens, incubators, 
poultry 0. ey Movey back if not 
satisfied. €.0. Shoemaker, Box 01, Freeport, il. 













































have 
enormous use from Greenland’s mount- 
ains to India’s coral strand. ” 


These are the materials that give the best 
service at the most moderate cost. 
Roofing is eae 10 or 15 years acco 


ing to whether the thickness is 1, 2 or 3 ply 


dealer in your locality 
who will be pleased to quote you prices and give 
youfurther information about our products. 


Roofing Manufacturing Co. 


we 
ovlitle largest anatarierere of Boeing 










Box 241 Wuncie, Indiana. 
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, Strengthen Them 31 "ss 


My It will tone them up—it will get them 
‘4 laying quicker. Pan-a-ce-a has an invigor- 
ating effect on the inactive egg organs. It’s easy 
to feed—put a little in the morning mash as directed. 
The cost is triflimg—lc worth daily is enough for 30 fowl. 


You sate...” eggs, no pay—as witness this guarantee. 
* 
"Dr. Hi Hess Poultry Pan-a-ce-a \ 
lay Notte Secnte mn you po your i” 4 
Rae SpE eevee Tee Y 
If not at your dealer's, write 


pagent a a 
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PIGEONS FOR PROFIT 


Ins and outs of squab raising for market 
—Of interest to all Our Folks 


“*Squab Secrets’’ is a book for quick 
reference. It tells at once what to do. 
Price, 25 cents; or, with Farm Journal 
for four years, $1. 


One of the little things often forgotten 
is that grain, if kept where mice or rats 
ean run over it, is contaminated by their 
feet and much more by their excreta, and 
will put a whole loft of birds to the bad. 

Any musty grain will do it. Lack of 
plenty of good, sharp grit and of 
pine charcoal in their feed will also do it. 

Pure water and plenty of it is a great 
blessing for pigeons, writes Elmer C. p. 
It is the custom of pigeons to 
into water wherever fi is. When the 
can not bathe in it, they will stick their 
dirty feet into it. When they can not 
get their feet in, they will douse their 
heads. They are after water, water, all 
the time. 

When feeding the squabs, the old bird 
will fill up its crop with grain, then fly to 
the water and take a drink, then return 
and dole out to the squabs the watery 
and milky mixture on which they fatten. 
Therefore, you should study the water 
problem and make preparations to give 
the birds plenty of it, both bathing and 
drinking. 

The source of drinking water should be 
separate from the bath pan. Pigeons will 
drink from the bath pan, to be sure, while 
the water remains comparatively clean ; : 
but after a few have bathed in it, it is 
unfit for any bird to drink, and inside of 
twenty*minutes the pan is not ay cov- 
ered with a whitish, greasy scum, but is 
dyed greenish from the dung which has 
washed off the birds’ feet. 

There should be drinking water inside 
the squab house, provided you have not 
a running stream or some such clean- 
water device in the flying-pen. 

Pigeons like bread crumbs. 

Feed pigeons for a given period u bee 
one variety of grain only, and breeding 
is soon arrested, ultimately stops entirely 
and life is shortened, says the National 
Squab Magazine. Feed a good variety, 
and a perfect transformation takes place 
in the same flock of birds. 

Much depends upon conditions under 
which pigeons are kept, regarding their 
longevit W and service as producers, writes 
Robert E. Yeatman. It is environment and 
care given that determine the pigeon’s 
degree of usefulness as a producer. 

Domestication has achieved miraculous 
development in the longevity of pigeons. 
In their wild state they nest only about 
three or four times a year, but subjected 
to confinement and provided with a good 
variety of food, even the wild pigeon evil 
double its Productive capacity. 

One of the healthiest, best producing 
and most profitable flocks of squab pro- 
ducers we are familiar with, is kept in 
a loft,,the floor of which is covered five 
or six inches deep every spring and fall 
with dry earth from the farm. This earth 
becomes very dry, makes clouds of dust, 
and although the interior of the loft is 
not so clean and attractive as one well 
cared for, the dust prohibits the possibil- 
ity of there being* any insect vermin 
about. The interior of the loft ripe 
ak =o § sg the soil is always a 

ealthful. This is gone over weekly with 
a close-toothed rake. Before this is done, 
the shelves and boxes are scrubbed clean. 
All the dirt that the close-toothed rake 
will. gather up is raked off and taken 
away. Other than this, no special atten- 
tion is given to cleanliness. The earth 
gathers all the dirt. The droppings are 
i’ dried up a the dust and earth. 
m the nest boxes - shelves are 

on to the floor, all that would 


pro 





. to operate them. 





an odor is gone. ‘After the hateh-. ad 


ing of each pair, the nest pan and box are 
thoroughly cleaned so that there can be 
no accumulation of filth. This would not 
be considered the ideal plan of caring for 
a loft, yet it is a successful plan that may 
be followed when a large number are to 
be cared for with but little labor. 

Grain should always be well screened 
before it is fed to the birds, and it is also 
a good plan to store each kind of grain 
se arately, mixing it as required. 

t’s not so much how many birds you 
raise, but how good they are. Many birds 
usually mean crowded lofts, and crowded 
lofts seldom mean good birds. 








On this page are cienletniued of pigeons, furs, fencing, 
gates, oem, milis and handy worker. 
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When you write toan advertiser tell him that you saw 
his card in the Farm Journal, It is to your interest to 
do so,as Our Folks are treated honestly and served 
with the best, Read the Fair Play notice on first page. 


Ho OE PAR of PCEORS 


Iam an Indiana man, sixty years old. § Shows 
what can be done with Plymouth Rock stock and 
our instruction. See this man's story in our big 

book for 1915, ‘‘How to Make Money Breeding /| 
Squabs.’’ Start small, grow big. Write today. 


PLYMOUTH ROCK SQUAB CO., 301 Howard \_¢ aon 
Street, Melrose Highlands, Massachusetts, 


PIGEONS PAY = 


Better Than Chickens i 

Their auch ecord (called squabs) sell for 40 to |! 
60 cen’ according to the season) at 3 to 4 

a aes he large city ees are “our } 





























i) | ELUS ENGINE COMPANY, 2834 Grand 
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.65. Catalog 
ING FENCE CO 
MORTON, ILLS. 














UP-TO-DATE AUTOMATIC GATE 


10 YEARS GUARANTEE. Agents Wanted, 
SPECIAL PRICE ON FIRST GATE 
TERRE HAUTE, IND 


UP-TO-DATE MFG. CO, berr.’ 8. 


“The Engine Ahead!” 


That’s what everybody is calling the 1916 
Ellis, the wonderful master-engine that 
delivers maximum power under all 
operating conditions, on cheap 
kerosene or distillate. “An 
engine I swear by, not at,’ 
writes a delighted owner. 
Sold on 30-day Free Trial, with 
10-year guaranty. 


epg 
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engines, built perts, sturdy, dependable, 

‘an = on the +e never have to be coddled or 

orizontal eS a De to 18 h. Pp, 

Write Fhe Lectern GREE BOO “*Engine Facts’”’ 
—tells a lot you’ll want to know about engines. 


DETROIT, MICH. 
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Box 267 
MUNOY, PA. 
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AS, THe BUSY BEE 


BY D. EVERETT LYON 


Winter will soon be here, and there is no 
better time than now to consult a good 
authority on how best to prepare the bees 
for the cold spell. The Biggle Bee Book 
is replete with this information. Price, 
50 cents ; or, with Farm Journal for ‘five 
years, $1.25. 

As we look over the fields we find that 
the forage is about all exhausted, although 
possibly here and there some goldenrod 
and aster that have escaped the blight of 
frost continue to yield in limited amount. 

It is remarkable that bees from many 
different colonies, bees that would give 
their lives in repelling an intruder attempt- 
ing to enter the home, will in the field 
meet bees from other hives and alight on 
the same blossom without any sign of 
battle. 

By a remarkable instinct the bees seem 
to know that winter will soon be here, and 
they have securely glued their hive lids on 
and made everything tight against wind, 
rain and snow; and unless absolutely nec- 
essary it is best not to remove the lids, 
for the bees will have difficulty in gluing 
them on again. 

Store all surplus combs away in a cold 
place for the winter ; never put them in a 
damp cellar, but ina place that is cold and 
dry, and for a few days look them over 
occasionally to see that no moths are at 
work. 

All weak colonies should be promptly 
united, if this was not done last month, 
and the condition of every colony should 
be known. 

From now on, the honey-selling season 
should be in full blast, and there is no 
reason why honey should be kept on hand 
for an indefinite time, for the price of 
this staple remains about the same, and 
you might just as well have the money as 
the honey. 

It is folly to rely upon large cities for a 
market ; the better plan is to create a 
market right around home. Near- by 
towns are good fields for the output. 

Of course where a man produces honey 
in carload lots, it may. be wise to dispose 
of it wholesale in the large cities; but 
where a man produces a crop of even 
5,000 pounds, he will have no difficulty in 
disposing of it from house to house, and 
each season he will become known as a 
local honey-producer, and the people of 
the vicinity will take pride in securing it 
from one whom they know, feeling assured 
of the purity of the product. 

The sections of comb-honey will need 
attention before being offered for sale, 
especially if propolis or bee-glue is at- 
tached to the section ; a sharp knife will 
soon scrape this off, although we must be 
careful not to gash the surface of the 
combs. : 

If a slight stain remains on the wood, 
a piece of fine sandpaper will soon make 
it white again and the wood as clean as 
new. 

The sections should retail at from 
twenty to twenty-five cents each ; and the 
quart jars at from sixty to seventy-five 
cents each, as they will hold about three 
pounds. 

_ If the extracted honey has granulated 
in the large cans, it must be-liquefied by 
heating it slowly and letting it remain at 
a temperature of not more than 150°,or 
the flavor will be lost. A large metal 
wash-tub half filled with water and set 
over the stove is a good method. Into 
the hot water set the large sixty-pound 
can mg ign g J the honey, let it remain 
there for at least an hour after it has 
liquefied, and then pour it into the quart 
jars while it is hot, and screw the. lid 








tightly down to the rubber band that |- 


If it should later granulate in the jar 


the housewife can set the jar in some hot | 








- water and liquefy it again ; and-a printed 


label with this advice on it should be 
pasted on each jar. 

Granulation isa sign of purity, although 
most people think it a sign that the honey 
is adulterated with sugar. 

Try to dispose of all your ¢rop before 
Christmas. 
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ASKUS TO PROVE THAT 
THIS IS THE MOST ECONOM- 
ICAL ROOFING YOU CAN BUY 
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This New Process Makes Rubber Footwear 
Just As Strong As Though It Were Seamless 


Suppose rubber footwear was made without seams 


You can readily see what remarkable wear would result— 
for at the seams and joints is where rubber footwear first 


The new Patent Pressure Process of the United States 
Rubber Company welds all the pieces from which a rubber 
boot or shoe is made, into one composite whole. There is just 
as much strength at the seams and joints as in any other part 


Thousands upon thousands of hard-working men have 
proved that rubber boots and shoes vulcanized by this new 
process resist a tremendous amount of extra wear. 

Standard Color Black. Also made Red or White 
Nearly all reliable dealers sell “ U. 5.” Patent Pressure Process Heavy 
Service Rubber Footwear. If your dealer has none, write us, telling what 
kind of boots you wear. We'll see that you are supplied. Look for the 


Rubber Co., New York City. 
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GETTING NEAR TO WOMAN’S 
HEART 


EAR EDITOR: As a reguiar reader 
of your JovurRNAL I became inter- 
ested in an article by ‘‘ Sarah Jane,”’ 

in which she resents the intrusion of barn 
product in the house. 

Having been associated with farm folks, 
men and women alike, I have noticed this 
same fault on the men’s part. A woman 
toils from early morn until late in the 
evening very often, inclading in her cur- 
riculum. much of the work that. could 
easily be done by the stronger hands of 
the men. Yet they, many of them, have 
no regard for her Jove of the beautiful, 
the ornamental, nor for the order of the 
house, in which she must spend the most 
of her days, Sundays included. As for 
her, Sunday is a work-day ; the men rest 
from their labors then, to a very great 
extent, while her duties are the same on 
that day as on any other, and ‘‘ then 
some. ’’ 

Is it kind, nay, is it human, for a man 
to work a woman in this manner and not 
give her even the consideration which he 
gives his horse? For what man is there 
who does not see to it that his horse 
has a proper stall with the proper ap- 
purtenances, and al] things needful for its 
welfare ? 

True, is it not, that it is the women 
folks of the farm who make it possible 
for man to ‘‘put by”’ many a dollar? 
True, is it not, that she earns it as well as 
he? But does she get it? Not always. 
Possession is nine points of the law, and 
he, as a rule, is ‘‘in session. ’’ 

‘* Near tonature’s heart ’’ is a beautiful 
maxim. Would to God that it could be 
said of man, farmer man, that he put 
forth just as much effort to get near to 
woman’s heart! By so doing, nature’s 
heart would be a living thing, instead of a 
dead maxim. Yours respectfully, 

‘‘ Not a SUFFRAGETTE EITHER.”’ 
















































THINGS I AM AFRAID OF 


Iam afraid of a frost, but a good deal 
more so of myself, lest I should not 
scratch gravel to get out of the way of 
the frost. 

I am afraid of the man that does not 
love little fellows and dogs. 

I am afraid of the woman that cuts her 
hair short and wears a man’s hat. Also of 
a@ man that lets his hair grow long down 
his back and talks about how to put down 
the war. 

I am afraid of the man with a frozen 
smile on his face and no smile at all in his 
heart. F 

I am afraid of the man that has a 
remedy for all "the wrong things the 
‘* government ”’ is doing, and tells how to 
apply it while sitting on a dry-goods box 
in the grocery. 

I am afraid of. the man that calls me 
‘*brother’’ to my face and jabs the life 
out of me the minute my back is turned. 

Iam afraid of everything but truth and 
honesty and righteousness. 

S - FARMER VINCENT. 
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THE COST OF HIGH LIVING 
Righty ‘t million ons of whisky 
‘were made in the United States last year. 
Who drank it all? 


j 


in the United States last 


billion cigarettes were manu- || ._ 
factured in the United States last year. | 


year. Who did all the sneezing? - 
; ren © mee 
st year. Who had all the | 
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= were manufactured last year in the 
nited States. Who worked their jaws ? 

Twenty thousand vege tage thea- 
ters paid’ $25,000,000 for films last year 
and 11,000,000 persons’ saw the moving 
pictures. Where did they get all the 
dimes and nickels ? 

Ten billion copies of newspapers were 
printed in this country last year. Who 
took time to read them? 

One hundred and seventy thousand cler- 
gymen preached in 220,000 churches last 

ear, and the congregations of all denom- 
inations numbered 40,000,000. Who went 
to church? 

It.is interesting to know what is going 
on in this country—the things that people 
are doing and who are doing them—and 
why.—Exchange. 


THE HEALTH CRANK 
BY PETER POTTER 


“Keep clean,’” the hygiene expert cried, 
“Forget the health rules never. 
Beware the germs on every side, 
And you may live forever.’’ 


The health crank followed all the rules— 
Till new ones superseded ; 

And looked upon all men as fools 
Who did not do as he did. 


He kept as clean as surgeon’s lint, 
Was careful in his diet; 

And, when appeared a new health hint, 
He was the first to try it. 


But spite of all that he could do, 
His cough kept getting louder ; 
And soon his cheeks assumed a hue 

As pale as facial powder. 


Meanwhile the careless and unclean 
Got healthier and fatter, 

The health crank wondered, growing lean, 
Whate’er could be the matter. 


But to the end he never guessed 
This patent truth unfailing ; 
The health cranks are the ailing. 








FARMERS PINCHED IN COLORADO 


My Dear Mr. ATKINSON: Out here 
we plant and work and harvest, but we 
ean not sell. That is, the price does not 
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justify us in selling, and we can. not hold. 

instance, we plant, harvest and thrash 
a good crop of rye, and it has to be hauled 
twenty miles to the railroad; price, 
reer | cents per 100 pounds. Now if we 
wan 100 pounds the next day and we 
met the men we sold to, it would cost us 
$1.30 per 100 to buy it. Potatoes the same 
way; at digging time they are all worth 
about sixty cents per 100 pounds. Colo- 
rado raises the finest potatoes in the 
United States ; some dining-cars use them 
almost exclusively. The railroads discrimi- 
nate so against this state in rates that 
many farmers have quit growing potatoes 
altogether. In Colorado Springs, a town 
or city fifty-five miles distant, any one 
buying butter or eggs never pays less than 
thirty cents for butter od twenty-five 
cents for eggs ; yet we must accept from 
the stores at the railroad, fifteen cents for 
eggs and as low as éighteen cents for 
butter. 

The railroad officials came out here in 
special trains to tell us how to produce 
cream and butter, eggs and the cereals. 
All of us that could go, went and listened 
to them. One farmer, after they had told 
us how and what to do to conserve the 
moisture in the soil, and what kind of a 
silo to build, etc., asked the general man- 
ager of the road why, if he knew all about 
how to raise the stuff he had talked of, he 
couldn’t go a little further and find us,a 
market for it? His answer was : ‘‘ Thatis 
not our business.’’ Now you see what we 
are up against out here. 


Colorado. R. B. CuTLER. 





AFTERMATH 


The day will come when, from the wreck, 
some king will come the victor, and he 
will cry, perchance, ‘* By heck, I met the 
foe and licked her !’’ Then for an hour he 
—_ rejoice, as to his throne he moseys, 
and whoop with proud, exultant voice, 
and throw himself some posies. But 
when the flush of pride is past, and 
o’er his realm he gazes; he’ll use such 
language as ‘‘ Dodgast!’’ and other bitter 

hrases. He’ll see the one-time happy 

omes reduced to splintered lumber, cath- 
edrals with their shattered domes, and 
graves without a number; he’ll see the 
blinded crippled hosts on wooden legs 
meander, and he’s ashamed to s | his 
boasts that he’s an Alexander. fe’ see 
the widows worked like steers, in round 
of toil unending, the grandsires, in their 
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you produce, 
to size, from 10 to 30 tons per day of finely pulverized limestone, 
from $20 to $90 per day, you can figure how quickly the 
= machine pays for itself. W: 
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it. Your grain crops need it. And unlese 
you are growing legumes you are not get- 












tock on your farm you can’t any more 
afford to be without a LIMEPULVER 
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dotard years, ’neath grievous burdens 
bending. ‘‘To this,’’ he’ll sigh, ‘‘ through 
crimes and sins, and seas of ‘blood I’ve 
risen! In modern war, whoever wins, the 
booby prize is his’n!’’ WaLT Mason. 
[Copyright by Adams Newspaper Service.] 


OCTOBER 
BY HARRY M. DEAN 
A-down the sun-kissed road she comes, 
The brown October maid ; 
All conscious ot her tempting lips, 
And yet all unafraid. ses 
Her eyes are bold—as bold as day, 
Her trim brown arms are bare ; 
A sprig of sumach, idly caught, 
Flames scarlet in her hair. 
Her hands are filled with goldenrods, 
Bold banners of the sun; 
And thus she comes, a herald fair, 
To say that summer’s done. 
Her russet robes are wound about 
Her slender form, and she 
Has all the charm of autumn days 
And all their witchery. 
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CONCERNING LANTERNS AND 
BO¥S 
BY NORMAN C. TICE 

When I see boys discouraged and anxious 
to leave the farm, I say: ‘‘ Those boys 
need lanterns.’’ 

A boy on a farm needs a lantern as much 
as a man does, and owning one will make 


the farm work more interesting and vital , 
to the boy. What pleasure he will get 


when he strikes a match, which he carries 
in his pocket or takes from the general 
match-safe, lights his own lantern, and 
strides away to the barn in the early even- 
ing twilight ! How the rosy glow radiates 
above the new-fallen snow as the lantern 
sways from side to side ! What grotesque 
shadows are cast about on either side as 
he shuffles through the snow with lantern 
and pails. 

In the morning he rises at his father’s 
call, and, lighting his lantern, dresses and 
hurries down to the kitchen. How differ- 
ent from dressing in the dark, slopin 
kitchen-chamber, and knocking his he 
against the beams and rafters as he feels 
his way in the dark down the uneven 
stairway !° 

A lantern, or any implement of farm- 
ing value, gives the boy a vital interest 
in the farm. He feels as though he were 
a shareholder and a part owner of the 
estate, and not merely doomed to work 
until he gets to be twenty-one or is given 
his time. 

I have in mind two boys who reside on a 
large farm in a prosperous neighborhood. 
These boys both have lanterns, and to see 
the lights twinkling in the dusk from the 


windows of the various barns and sheds | 


is a merry sight. Do these boys desire to 
leave the farm? Are they tired of farm- 
ing? No! Their father bought them 
lanterns when they were young, and tools 
they could use and care for, and as they 
grew older he purchased other useful 
oe for them accordingly. 

When I hear a city man exclaim, ‘‘I 
used to live on a farm when I was a boy, 
but no farm for me!’’ I know what was 
the difficulty. He works:in the city from 
+ to ten hours a day in the or 
office. He has few hours of recreation. 


He has only a two-week vacation during | 


summer, when he goes to some noisy sea- 
side resort.or to a crowded mountain. 
camp. He needed a lantern when he was 
aboy. The farm was a prison to him and 
the keeper did not understand the prisoner 
and did not enlighten him. 

Buy the boys lanterns, and other things 
that you can afford, and the pu 
will yield a hundredfold crop of cheerful- 


ness and hearty cooperation on the. part |.) | 
of the . wing boy, The great pel ag . 


\| = 


leave the farm for the alluring voices of 
the city will thus be impeded." 
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These Goodyear Tires 
Made Extra-Large 


Sizes 30x34 and 30x3 


We are this year giving special attention to users of small- 
size tires. There are about a million of them. And the tire 
we build would win them all if all of them could know about it. 


$31'7,000 Added 


This year we are building these tires larger than ever. 
We’ve increased the air capacity by 20 per cent. Added 
size means added mileage, as every user knows. 

We have added 30 per cent to the rubber in the side walls 
just above the bead. That’s where constant bending taxes tire 
walls most. And where thin-walled tires often chafe and break. 

We have made new molds to improve the tire’s design. For 
we have found a new shape which increases endurance. 

These three additions will add to our tire cost $317,000 this 
year. Yet this year we made another big price reduction— 
our third in two years, totaling 45 per cent. 


20% More Capacity 
30% More Strength 


In Side Walls 



















Four-Ply Tires 


Even the smallest Goodyear Automobile Tires are four-ply 
tires—even size 30x38. And our anti-skid tread—the Goodyear 
All-Weather—is double-thick on all. 

So Goodyears have always been exceptional tires. They 
won on sheer merit the top place in Tiredom, and for years 
have outsold any other. 

Now we add 20 per cent to the air capacity and 30 per cent 
to the rubber above the bead. And we give you a better 
design. We are building by far the most capable tires ever 
built in these small sizes. 

So even the occasional mishap and misuse will find new 
strength to combat them. 


Get These Extras 


The value we give in Goodyear tires is due to our mammoth 
output. Get that value—it is due you. Smaller, thinner, 
lighter tires can’t serve as years do. Even last year’s 
Goodyears, though the leading tires, could not compare 
with these. 

Any Goodyear dealer will supply you. Every neighbor- 
hood has a Goodyear Service Station with your size in stock, 
and it renders full Goodyear Service. (2648) 


THE GOODYEAR TIRE & RUBBER COMPANY, AKRON, OHIO 


Makers of Goodyear “‘Tire Saver” Accessories ; also Goodyear ‘‘Wing’’ Carriage Tires and Other Types 
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WOMAN SUFFRAGE 
Our Folks Vote 20 to 1 In Its Favor 


HE straw vote called for in recent 
numbers of the FARM JOURNAL is a 
revelation to us, for it shows a far 

wider and more earnest interest in this 
cause than we thought existed. Of contre 
the fact that our paper has Pe 

for this reform, as well as for all others 
that deserved and needed support, may 
have had influence in bringing our millions 
of readers to the side of Fair Play and a 
Square Deal for women. But apart from 
such influence, it is astonishing how the 
demand for woman suffrage is sweeping 
over the country, promising a great vic- 
tory for the cause in some, if not all, of 
the states that are to vote on the measure 
this year. 

Women to-day are asking for the help 
of every justice-loving man. They want 
the help of Our Folks. They promise 
nothing. They threaten nothing. But in 
the day when equal suffrage comes, will 
you be known as a man who kept silent 
when enfranchisement was in the balance, 
or as a man who spoke up for women, 
who trusted his mother, his wife, his sis- 
ter, his daughter, with the ballot which 
he trusts to his fellow men? 


—_—-_+ ea 


THE WAY THEY WRITE 


Yes, indeed, let the women vote. 
Carterville. Mo. J. C. Swrpzer. 


I am strongly in favor of women voting. 
Hope the time will soon come when women 
will have the vote; and then, good-by 
booze ! Morton R. WooparD. 

Dansville, Nz. 


I have been an advocate of woman suf- 
frage for more than fifty years, and ex- 
pect it soon to be adopted in every state 
of the Union. 

Hendersonville, N.C. SAMUEL RAUv. 


Well, I am in for women voting. I 
think that when they get to voting, away 
goes whisky and white slavery, the two 
greatest evils of the world. 

Fort Wayne, Ind. J. W. WiLson. 


In response to yeur est fora tal 
ecard vote on woman suffrage, I will say 
that I am heartily in Paver: of same, and 
wish you all possible success in this and 
all of your work. 

Cunningham, Ky. James C. Scorr. 


I favor women voting, In fact, I think 
that all adults should be obliged to vote. 
Who has the right to say that women may 
not vote? If man has that right, from 
whom did he get it ? 

Independence, Ore. G. A. SPRAGUE. 


We voted for and won woman suffrage 
mere in Washington, and I am mighty 
giad of it. If our women folks are good 
enough to cook and wash for us, they are 
good enough to vote with us. 

Spokane, Wash. Henry G. WILLIAMS. 


Please count me as one who is st 
in favor of woman suffrage, working wi 
all my might to advance the cause in Con- 
me Also count my husband, who is 
loyal. oe & Mrs. A. W. CHAFFEE. 
n. 


You <a to know what I think about 
woman suffrage. g a woman who 
naturally objects to being classed alon 
with the rest of the farewr’ s live stock, 
certainly shall vote when I get a chance. 

Lodi, N. Y. Mrs. C. J. COLONY. 


In answer to your request for postal 
cards telling how we stand on the ques- 
tion of equal suffr a saieats you may count 
both my myself strongly in 
— Se pain there are many more the same 

ere 


Springview, Neb. Mrs. T. L. ROGERS. 


The following members of m: a 
all or to be aern ae | 
Westbrook, Gant. L. G. Sherman, Bran- 





ford, Conn., and their father, the Rev. 








" Robt. H. Sherman, South Coventry, Conn. 


South Coventry. Mrs. J. V. SHERMAN. 


Yes, I am in favor of woman suffrage. 
I am sorry to say that I used to be an 
** anti,’’ but as a widow and bread-winner 
I have had my eyes opened. So I say, 
speed the day when this unjust discrimi- 
nation shall cease to be. 
Lakeport, Fla. Mrs. Ipa L. NEWTON. 


In the vote for woman suffrage, put me 
down for it. In our community I am per- 
suaded that the women as a whole would 


On this page are adivertinamente of school, land and 
utomobiles. 
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Donse BROTHERS 
MOTOR CAR 


Very much more remarkable 
than anything we might say 
about the car, are the re- 
markable things people con- 
tinue to say about it every- 
where. 


Those who have had years of 
experiencedriving motor cars 
are its most enthusiastic 


owners. 
The car satisfies them com- 
pletely. 
They admire its beauty. They 


dwell upon its comfort. 


They know the value of the 
unit power plant, the full 
floating rear axle, the self- 
lubricating vanadium steel 
springs, the Timken bearings 
thruout. 


They appreciate the full real 
leather upholstery, with its 
filling of natural curled hair 
—and the plentiful leg-room 
in front and rear. 


Thousands of these cars have 
now traveled thousands of 
miles. 


As a result, every Dodge 
Brothers dealer has accumu- 
lated a mass of interesting 
and impressive information. 


These owners’ experiences are 
so much out of the ordinary, 
and indicate such a marked 
saving, that we are sure it 
will be well worth your while 
to inquire into them. 


The motor is 30-35 horsepower 


The price of the Touring Car or Roadster, complete, 
is $785 (f. o. b. Detroit) 


Canadian price $1100 (add freight from Detroit) 
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vote for what they believed right, in 
larger numbers than the men; and when 
informed I will risk their judgment. 
Murrysville, Pa. Everett L. PEIRcE. 


I am strongly in favor of giving women 
the right to vote. We A their view- 
point and their assistance in making ours 
the world’s ideal government. 

Dedham, Mass. WM. H. GLEASON. 


I believe that women should have the 
right to vote, because when I have any 
hard problem to solve I always ask a 
woman’s help, and her advice is always 
ae in sunshine and in stormy weather. 

y wife and I run things together; no 
reason why she should not vote. 

boro, Mass. L H. Dimock. 


- Certainly she should vote, for the pro- 
tection of herself, her children and her 
property. Wh does not the FARM JourR- 
NAL have a department of suffrage? It 
has everything else. Having carefully 
guarded the health and well-being of the 
horse, cow, dog, chicken, etc., why not 
wake a lot of the men to the needs of 
women ? ELLA C. CHAMBERLAIN. 

Charlestown, Ind. 


We are Rp mege: ¢ in love with the FARM 
JOURNAL ; we all read it. I like it so well 
that I subscribed for it ten years in ad- 
vance. I am proud of the fact that I am 
a Methodist preacher, but glad to say that 
I was born “J pe farm. Sure, women 
should vote. wy not? They ‘have as 
e 


reat abilit ones who do aie. 
Success to FARM JOURNAL. 
Fairfield, Ia. J. W. CARSON. 


I am more than. twenty-five years a 
subscriber to the FARM JOURNAL, the 
best farm paper oweggoge Hope to take 
it as long as I live. I am in favor of 
woman suffrage. Voted for it in the New 
Hampshire legislature last winter. We 
did not win out, but made a gain of twenty 
per cent. over two years ago. It is eed 
coming. Best wishes for the great wor 
you are doing for our glorious country. 

Rumney, N. H. Gone KIDDER. 


When women have equal rights with 
men, you may look for a better human 
race. There are no yellow streaks in 
women; they are the mothers of the 
world. You may bluff a man into voting 
a party ticket, but a woman will ask why. 
Look at the loafers around the polls and 
you have a good reason for woman suf- 
frage. Pity t e man who says he is better 
than a woman. We have had many thou- 
sands of years of man’s rule, and who 
dares say it is perfect ? 

Pennsylvania. CHAS. P. SHOFFNER. 


Am I in favor of equal suffrage? De- 
cidedly, yes! First.—The liquor element 
exerts one hundred per cent. of its power 
to down equal suffrage. Why? Because 
it is afraid it will hurt its business. If 
woman —a could help quench the 
liquor traffic, then it surely ought to be 
encouraged. If any folks happen. to be 
undecided as to which side of an issue to 
take, just let them find out which side 
the saloon is on, then get on the other 
- and they can not go wrong. Second.— 

ot ood will ultimately be accomplish- 

oO great reform comes 5 donb: 
=. it is always a step-by-step process. 
It is the outgrowth of an influence which 
has for a long time been at work. We 
can not expect wonderful results from 
equal suffrage immediately, but the Prater 
come when the time is ripe. 
should vote for her own happiness er 
soi so that she may a better 
mother and add her iatieonee to racial 
education ; and so that she may be a bet- 
ter companion for man, for all strong 
men are educated by women. 
Bucyrus, O. BERTHA BEAL- WHITE. 


Women vote in twelve states. In fort oe 
nine per cent. of the total area of 

United States, women vote. Every na- 
tional gk oa platform Next year will have 
a plan vor of woman suf- 





frage. Any party that goes before the 
country without such a plank will go down 
to overwhelming and deserved defeat. 
President Wilson is expected to say how 
he stands, soon ; believing in real demoe- 
racy, as he does, he can not turn down 
the proposition. We expect him to vote 
"New in New Jersey on election day. 
ew Jersey will take a vote October 
Pennsylvania, New York and 
econesheaineatl November 2d. 

Now let us continue our straw vote. 
Are you in favor or against, and why? 
Be brief. Any epponed uny no, and why ? 

GIVE THE WOMEN A CHANCE! 
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MS, WOMEN, SELL AKOS. Big Pay. Leave on Trial, 


Credit Allowed. Sample Fred. HORNER, 550 Pittsburgh, Pa. 





INVENTION —PATENTING AND PROMOTING. 


pavice fi 


"A book containing oypetionl advice and di- 
paragon inventors and manufacturers. instruction and 
tens. Lancuster & AlbGiuc S08 Sacer Btdiese Wash., D. C. 
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others. Think of it—not one cent to 
pay for three months! How abso- 
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No Money In Advance 
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WELL KEPT 
BY HELEN M. MCCORD 


6é O you know, I think the Harry 

; Thompson farm is the best kept 

in this neighborhood,’’ Grandpa 

Bivens remarked, as he came in from a 
long walk. 

** Why, Grandpa, there aren’t near so 
many acres in it as there are in some 
other places.’’ ‘‘Harry can’t afford to buy 
as much machinery as most of the other 
farmers—he often has to hire or trade 
work for what he uses.’’ ‘‘ His buildings 
are old and he can’t support the amount 
of stock that we do,’’ objected one after 
another of his grandchildren. 

‘*No matter, he keeps what he has in 

condition,’’ Grandpa persisted, and 
e keeps the best of all he’s got. His 
animals are’always thrifty, and you never 
see a weed in his crops or any tool of his 
under the weather. He hasn't torn down 
bis house or his barn and put up new ones, 
but he has kept both in good repair and 
put into them al) the conveniences he 
could, and they look better suited to his 
little place than showier ones would do. 
If he ever feels like it he can add on 
to either one of them, same as he can 
buy more land if he gets able; but all 
the time he’s keeping the associations 
of his youth, and not separating himself 
from any of them, as he might if he was 
reaching after big things in a hurry.”’ 

‘*And there’s all the little things he 
keeps,’’ Grandpa wenton. ‘‘ The things 

ou might as well have on a farm. as not, 
if you’d think of it—by-products a fac- 
tory man would call them. _ For instance, 
he’s always kept his honey at home or 
had it made up there. That’s a crop most 
farmers give away for nothing. Bees? 
Of course he keeps them. Not too many, 
for his young folks aren’t grown yet, and 
he doesn’t want to make too much work 
for his wife and himself—good health’s 
another thing he believes in keeping— 
and he’s left a few basswood trees around 
the farm—only place I know where you 
can smell their blossoms—and a little strip 
of white clover along his roadside. 

** And he lets his boys raise popcorn and 


keep their nut trees, and he’s got a wood- | 


lot. It’s going to be a wonderful thing 
for him, t woodlot, when the rest of 
folks around here haven’t a stick of tim- 
ber left to them. And then the birds he 
keeps and the wild flowers! The wood- 
lot’s just the place for them, of course, 
but Harry isn’t too stingy to scatter a 
little grain for his bob-whites in winter- 
time, or too lazy to hang up marrow 
bones and suet for the chickadees and 
woodpeckers, to say nothing of other cold 
weather visitors that clean up all the weed 
seeds and larva they can to pay for it. 

** And he’s farsighted enough to leave 
some wild cherries and berries about for 
the vobins to feed on while his own fruit 
is ripening, and a brush pile here and 
there for the catbirds and chewinks to 
build in, and he isn’t ashamed to let a 
thing stand just because it’s handsome. 
Why, he wouldn’t cut down those wild 
crabapple trees back of his meadow an 
more than he would the lilacs his grand- 
parents planted in his dooryard, and he 
thinks lots of an elder bush in blossom 
and those sumachs that redden up his 
west fence in the fall. 

‘It’s alongside of his place you always 
see the finest tiger lilies cad fireweed, 
and he’s left one headland two feet wider 
than it need be because the spring beauties 
and wake-robins always grew rich there. 
He’s got a tree or two left in his fields 

they were fine ones, and e 
set out at his road edge to keep it iy, 
and he keeps the road-bed in order 
without any one telling him to. He argued 
fer half a day once to keep the water 
plants, wild cucumber and morning-glory 
vines at the bri 5 benmees beauie 
he’d seen .things . planted .. beside... the. 


Frere cenanaataees 
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bridges in the city parks that didn’t look 
near so pretty. 

‘*He ‘keeps,’ as his Danish friends 
would say, some of the best farm papers, 
and others that keep him up to date with 
the times ; he keeps comfort in his home 
and plenty in his pantry, the respect of 
his neighbors, the faith of his wife, the 
love of his children, and maintains in the 
latter their appreciation of country life. 

** Perhaps he'll keep the children all 
together, for his boy told me this morning 
that he wants to go to an Agricultural 
College and take a course in veterinary 
surgery ; and his gir! says that she won’t 
marry anybody that isn’t a farmer like 
her father; and if you can show me any 
better keeping than Harry’s I’d like to 
have you do it.’”’ 
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COOPERATING TO SELL—TWO 
SUCCESSFUL CASES 
BY JOHN R. COLTER 


Intelligent cooperation is especially 
needed in the selling end of the farmer’s 
business. Consider the cases of two 
groups of producers who have learned the 
truth of this statement. 

A certain number of Indiana melon 
growers who had. been shipping their crops 
year after year to a single market—it 
was a city on the Ohio River—came to the 
point where they were disgusted with 
their small profits. They got together— 
that was the first noteworthy thing they 
did. Then they said to the railroad and 
express companies that served their 
territory : ‘‘Help us find some wider, bet- 
ter markets. It means traffic to you and 
will bring us more money.”’ 

The transportation companies listened 
—and right here it may be noted that 
transportation companies listen more at- 
tentively when a group or organization 
producers ask their assistance than when 
the individual tries to go it alone. The 
melon growers got assistance in the form 
of a couple of marketing experts—indus- 
trial agents, and within an hour’s con- 
versation they had learned a great deal. 

Following the advice of the transporta- 
tion people, the growers did what they had 
never thought necessary before—system- 
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atic grading and rigid standardization. 
They cut out their picayune methods of 
— their largest melons on top and 


lling m with small ones. They rather’ 


did just the opposite—if there was any 
variation in size to speak of at all. They 
settled on a twenty-pound basket as a 


standard cofitainer, gave their word to - 


stand firmly back of the quality and repu- 
tation of the melons and told the trans- 
portation people to open up the markets 
of the East that were hungering for can- 
taloupes. It is an actual fact that the 
| daprcih association that year, netted 

fty per cent. better returns than ever 
before obtained. And not only that—the 
cantaloupes from that section of Indiana 
became well. known; buying -clubs in 
eastern towns ordered them in preference 
to other kinds. They were willing to pay 
thirty-two and thirty-five cents a basket 
for guaranteed, quality shipments, even 
though cheaper ones could be had in cer- 
tain markets. ‘‘Fresh from the grower’s 
field’’ was an attraction. Not only among 
buying clubs, but in the eastern wholesale 
markets, and especially among small town 
dealers, the a organized growers’ 
association disposed of its goods—an aver- 
age price figured thirty-four. cents per 
basket against twenty-two cents average 
the year before. The petting together 
to sell did it. They would probably never 
have gotten out of their old marketing 
rut if it hadn’t been for the organizing 
and combining spirit. : 

The peach growers round about Port 
Clinton, O., obtained extremely profitable 
results a while ago by practically the same 
cooperative methods. They have suc- 
ceeded in standardizing their output so 
that people expect of them a forty-eight- 
— basket of peaches, no more, no less. 

hey guarantee their crops, and the flood 
of orders received last year from satisfied 
customers gives proof of the soundness of 
their methods. The peaches are carefully 
graded of course—AA, A and B. By co- 
operative methods they have raised the 
several kinds from $1.35 (AAs), $1 (As) 
and ninety cents (Bs) to $1.90, $1.50 and 
$1.10 respectively. ‘In union there is 
strength’’ applies to marketing farm pro- 
ducts in a very pertinent way. 








THIS IS THE BOOK . 
we want to send free to every farmer, builder and property owner. It tells how 
to construct good, durable buildings at low cost by using 
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| Galvanized Roofing and Siding 


APOLLO- 
Tanks, F) 


adapted to all classes of farm ceoans phertt ri 
Our Roofing Products are sold by weight by leading 


Manufactured from Krystonz CopPER BEARING Steel—highest in 
quality, durability and rust resistance. These products are specially 


id, fireproof. 
ealers. © 


Sobventont Sheets op unexeslled for Silos, Cul 
and underground uses, as well as for an 
all forms of theet metal work. Look for the stencil accept no substitute. 
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covers this subject thor- f 
eets give unex- 
satisfaction. 
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A HOUSE FOR THE BRIDE 
BY WILLIAM DRAPER BRINCKLOE, ARCHITECT 


HE looked longingly through some 
house-plan magazines; then, with 


almost a sob, she shut them. *O 
Jimmy,’’ she said, ‘‘I do so want to start 
our married life in a nice little new house, 





all our very own; but we can’t afford to 
build any of the houses shown i in the ubli- 
cations ; the cost is "way, ’way beyond us.’ 

The folks who write to the magazines 
nearly always ask for a ‘‘good big house, 
with plenty of bedrooms, me living- 
room, good-sized dining-room,’’ ete., and 
so the architects are apt to overlook the 
timid appeal of the bride. But now I am 
going to show a home for her. 

On the first floor there is a living-room, 
dining-room and kitchen, all of modest 
dimensions,. besides pantry and porches. 
In the second story are three bedrooms, 
besides sewing-room, bath and sleeping- 








porch. An ex- tra bedroom and 
some storage [tern] space will be 
found in the attic. 





cemented cel- 
main part of the 
house, holding 
the heating 
Dining Bw plant; the 
sxss | foundation 
walls are of 
brick, con- 
crete or stone, 
as the case 
may be. The 
house itself: is 
frame, the outside walls covered with 
gray-stained shingles, harmonizing most 
pleasantly with the green blinds, white 
window-frames and white porches.’ Of 
course, ohe can use ordinary weather- 
boarding instead; but the constant ex- 
pense for repaintin is a rather serious 
objection, I’ve found. 

e interior finish is of the simplest, — 
white - painted woodwork, inexpensive 
floors, good hardware, plain yet good 
plumbing Sxtares, and so 

orth e plastering may 
be ae white, or may be pa- 
pecet but inmy own home 

ve found that it is far 
more satisfac- 
tory to paint 
all plaster a 
soft tone, US= | oor Jis-sxw-o a wetnne 
ing an inex- ' 
pensive oil 


There is a J hrems 
lar under the & 
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depen Ned 
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paint that 23 
—_ for the ; Second Floor Plan 


irpose. When 
soiled, the walls can be washed like any 
other oe work. Well, here’s the 
house the bride ; how do you like it? 
[NOTE : The architect will be _giad to 
answer questions about this , if a 
stamped [oad self - addressed env ype is 
enclosed. Address, WILLIAM DRAPER 
Beha Architect, Easton, Md. ] 





: THE RYE CROP 
e is that is not half appreci-. 
vee enoet f ers. It makes an excel- 
lent early pasture for farm stock, and if 
sown € in the fall = pence an excel- 


lent late pasture. It ‘is sey aay and 
. will make'a good rien land wh 
early and cured for 


it will add -hamus~to- the “soil, wwe as @ 


IUQODANOULUOATEOUEROEOAOUBULYOOUAAGUGED SAGE UHHH ESA 





wanet cover-crop it is one of the best we 

on eats in the North. One matter we 
should keep in mind, and that is not to 
allow it to get too large before plowing 
under. This makes trouble, for when 
plowed under it is apt to shut off the 
water connections with the subsoil and 
injure the succeeding crop if the season 
is unusually dry. . MILTON KELLY. 


On this page are advertisements of chemical closet. 
ADVERTISEMENTS 











When you write an advertiser teil him you saw his 
card in Farm Journal. It is to your juasiont to do so, 





























Perhaps it’s something 
in your local store; 
perhaps it’s advertised 
in The Farm Journal, 
perhaps you’ve just 
seen it somewhere, 


Maybe it’s a new 
Kodak, or a Howard 
watch, or a box of 
Black Cat. silk stock- 
ings, or a Waterman 
fountain pen, a Vic- 
trola, or a Maxwell 
automobile — it is all 
the same to us, we 
will buy you whatever 
you want, if you will 
|. .- simply do your part 


And- your part isn’t 
hard. You spend no 
money, you can gét as 
many rewards as: ‘you 
want. You can keep 
them: for yourself or 
use them as presents, 
just as you please... 

~ Tell us what you want, 
and we'll tell you what 


4 
2 S'S o . _ 


P : — eae s 
:, —s 





Choose Your Own 


Reward 
==We'll Pay for It 


todo. Use the coupon 
—fill up all the blanks, 
and do it now. 


And remember — this 
is a much more liberal 
offer than you ‘have 
ever had before — 
guaranteed so by the 
‘Fair Play” notice on 
the first page. 





in 
PO ULLAL LLU LULL LL LLL Lo LLL LL LKR LLL 











Mail at once to The Reward Man, 
eare of Farm Journal, Philadelphia. 


Weite a letter if this blank isn’t’ big enough, 
bet Oe curd’ to sive’ a done ant 
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RECOLLECTIONS OF.A 


BUSY LIFE 
BY MORTIMER WHITEHEAD 
PART V. GRANGE LIFE. 


T was away back in the ‘‘sixties,’’ soon 
after the close of our civil war, that 
our Farmers’ Club had up for discus- 

sion: ‘‘How to make the farm pay.’’ It 
. proved to be an interesting subject and 
was carried over through several meet- 
ings. One of the conclusions arrived at 
was that farming would pay better if the 
farmers were well organized, the same as 
manufacturers, merchants, mechanics, etc. 
Some of us had read of O. H. Kelley, a 
Minnesota farmer then filling a govern- 
ment position in Washington, D. C., who 
was working to start a farmers’ organiza- 
tion that would be local, state and national 
in its work. He had been sent South to 
see what could be done to help the farmers 
get started again after the cruel war was 
over, and one of the ideas which his ob- 
servations brought him was that they 
should’ be united with their brethren in 
all parts of the country ‘‘by*the strong 


and faithful ties of agriculture,’’ outside . 


of all the political and sectional lines which 
had divided and weakened them. Through 
its secretary our Club opened corre- 
spondence with this Mr. Kelley, and 
he sent us some circulars and a lot of 
newspaper clippings about this new move 
—the Grange. Some of us ‘‘boys’’ were 
for having it, but the older and more con- 
servative members said: ‘‘It will break 
up our Farmers’ Club.’’ Right then and 
re I made my first Grange speech. 
I said that I did not care if it did break 
up the Club, if by this new organization 
we could go a step higher. That the 
Club was purely local, and so far good | 
but with the Grange we could still do all 
the local work, and also get the benefits 
of a state and nation-wide organization.) 

It'was more than a year after this that 
we succeeded in getting O: H. Kelley to 
come up from Washington to organize a 
few of us with our wives into the first 
Grange in New Jersey,—Pioneer No. 1. 
He had brought together some other in- 
quirers, and-we represented three coun- 
ties. Weafterward secured our own local 
Granges nearer home. We were pioneers ; 
there were less than 100 subordinate 
Granges in all the United States, and our 
nearest metgamor was Fredonia Grange 
No. 1, of Chautauqua county, Western 
New York, which has the honor of bein 
No. 1 of the nation and of the world, an 
to-day is a successful Grange with more 
than 600 members. Nearly fifty years 
have passed since I commenced ey bedi pm 
life. I grew up with it, saw and helped it 
pass through al! the troubles of early life 
—ridiculed, misrepresented, persecuted— 
but worthy. It has proved that it had a 
great mission, and has reached manhood’s 
estaté, and is to-day better equipped, 
stronger and in better shape to do its great 
work, than ever before, not only in our 
own great country but throughout the 
world. 

One of ~ pleasing recollections is that 
during the Philadelphia Centennial Expo- 
sition in 1876, the Grange had a great 
hotel mpment a few miles from the 
city, with 4 rooms, and entertained 
many thousands of members and their 
friends for several months. The National 
Master, John T. Jones, of Arkansas, had 
his h }there. Among our 
ors was a French gentleman— Monsieur 
Lamousin—yho was making’ a careful 
s of country, its le and its 
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I had learned the French language at 
school. I translated our ritual into French 
for him, and when he returned to France 
we corresponded for a number of years, 
his letters starting : ‘‘Mon cher frére et 
ami,’’ meaning, just as much as it does in 
our English language, ‘‘My dear brother 
and friend.’’ He told me that he would 
start the Grange idea in France and other 
countries, and he did; and millions of 
farmers in France, Germany, Belgium, 
etc., have had and are having the benefits 
of organization. 

ve the best years and best efforts of 
my life to the Grange. I became Lecturer; 
then Master of the New Jersey State 
Grange ; then Lecturer of the National 
Grange; for-ten years ; was continually in 
‘official positions for more than a quarter 
of a century, traveling in that time a 
distance of more than twenty times around 
the world, and visiting the farmers in 
every state in the Union and the Cana- 
dian Provinces, and I am still living and 
working for what I have believed from its 
earliest days to’be a necessity for the 
farmer and his family. 

Space will not permit me to. mention 
even by name all the things in which I had 
part in those days of Grange organization 
and its achievements. helped“ to write 
its sixth and seventh degrees, and designed 
the certificates. I wrote its double ritual, 
the only one now in use. I wrote its 
ceremony for naming and dedicating the 
farm home, and worked for its dedication 
of Grangehalis. I first introduced the sub- 
ject of rural.mail delivery in the National 
Grange, and made the first argument for 
it before a committee of Congress. |I 
helped in getting the agricultural colleges 
back to their original work ; in getting the 
Weather Bureau taken from the War 
Department, whére it was used only for 
the benefit of rivers’‘and harbors, and 
we it'imthe Agricultural Department 

or; the - benefit ‘ farmers -all..the 
ple. I worked long and hard to get the 
Agricultural.Department-changed from a 
little Bureau to its présent great propor- 
tiohs, ‘with its head.a member sof ‘the 
President’s cabinet. . Then there was’éur 
long effort to get the parcel post; these 
and many more,—and all proving that 
farmers can organize and help themselves 
and others as well. : 

Fellow Patrons and farmers, take good 
— es ‘Grange.. Keep it in ee 

ands. Keep it true to its great principles 
and objects. .‘‘Esto Pe tua’-‘Let it 
be Perpetual. ’’ My recollections of. Grange 
life bring me. only content. 





‘MORTIMER WHITEHEAD ON_., 
WOMAN. SUF FRAGE yc gl is 
This Is What He Says | 
Ne one who is watching the course of 
events can for a moment doubt that woman 
suffrage is coming, because it is a step in 
the.evolution which will end only when‘all 
the earth is free. . It is coming se it 
is t and seg it is fen It is com- 
ing faster now ever before, because 
Whee triad Oat Ae teavad fore Mannbioe oF 
years its practical results are overthrow- 
‘ail the theories ‘against it, ‘Our best 
thinkers, writers and spéakers, leaders of 
all tho t progress, are for it. 
_ That oldest and greatest of farm organ- 
izations, the Grange, that.in its fifty year: 
of existence has received more than three 
miftion members, has from its ‘start stood 
forthe full equality of women, and the 
Grange is practical-as well as theoretical. 
It not only talks things but~- things, 
and‘so it. was* the first. of all .the-great 
fraternal societies to open all its benefits 














nd-offices to woman as the e man, 
witli no reservation, s 8 OF: 3 
sister” business fn all Ss laws and-regu- _ 
a Qo Oe ede a ee of Chewtiny \i 

he Farmers’ Educational‘and Coopera- 

| tive Union of America has :reeently en- 
| domed “senak~nalt : . each 
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noted the work of woman suf- 
frage. It is for good,every time and every- 
where. The voting places are as clean in 
all ways as our schools and churches. 


carefull 


Especially in the rural districts is it a 
great he P in downing evil things, and I 
noticed that the bad element, saloons, 


etc., organized to oppose and defeat it, 
but did not win. The rural and farming 
districts rolled up the majorities for the 
constitutional amendmént granting this 
‘equality before the law.’’ 

Just how any true American man who 
boasts of the freedom of our country, or 
any member of the great fraternities I 
have mentioned, can conscientiously vote 
no, is more than I can understand. 


A WOMAN’S WAY 
“ BY ELIZABETH GREGG 
A hurry to the kitchen, -a strife with pot 
and pan, ‘ 
A tempting little breakfast, set for a hun- 
gry man; 
A row of fresh - washed dishes put back 
into their place, 
A row of children sent to school, each 
with a shining face; . 
A: whirl of sheets and pillows, of dustpans 
-and- of’ brooms, 
A-set of smooth and snowy beds an 
neatly-Ordered rooms; = 
A father rapid toilet, within the glass a 


peep, a 
A tidy housewife setting forth with market- 
basket deep ; 
A little rest and reading, aneonday lunch 
to get, — . 
A rush of. ‘school-freé children, a hungry, 
hugging set; ~ cay 
A most delicious dinner, served up’ with 
love and fun, 
A chat, a.yawn, a pillow, and then her 
day’s done. * 
sie nic ian 


. THE. COST. OF-WAR~ 
(By Frepk Borp STEVENSON, in Brooklyn Bagle) 
The price of the European war-end the 
way in which this price-is peid will have 
a good deal todo with it. -=- . 
But the price of this war must-be paid. 
Who is going to pay it? For the most 
art. it will come directly from the people. 
think you will find in the’ final analysis 
that it will all come from the people, for 
the pe c 





le are the nation: ~ It will come 
in the direct form of taxes which'will-be 
almost. unbearable. The savings of gen- 
erations have been dissipa and ‘de- 
stroyed in 4 manner never before known 
in the history of the world: The firing of 
one of the great guns of the war costs 
what would: amount to a fortune for a 
peasant.- The destruction that it does 
wipes out the savings of a whole family 
for a lifetime. And that sort of thing has 
been going on in Europe_ continuously for 
a twelvemonth. “On the face-of it the 
people of the belligerént . nations must 
pay for-all this.. As a.sober fact the people 
of all the earth must pay for it’ in the 
long run: But by direct taxation the price 
must-be paid by the belligerent nations. 
Say-the total cost of the war is $50, 000, - 
,000.. This.cost must be jeer BY about 
pcs gs a at the rate of -$1 
capita. - Teil os. sete. 
As a comparison in figures that -we can 
understand, ‘Jet. us take’ those ‘recently 
completed by. the United States ‘Depart- 








ment of Commerce. ‘These figtites show 
that the entire political débt-of this‘¢oun- 
try, less sinking funds, is $4,850,460,713, 
which amounts to a‘per capita indebted- 


a ae bogged us thin 

eavily taxed ndw, but the>"pe 
Eancps at the close of the Wat i,’ on 
the basis of a $50,000,000,000 cost, be 


oe 


taxed thrée’times as much. as 
alth is much. lower, -wages are much 





of the United States; w 
lower and incomes are-.muc 


Europe than in. this country. *-.:.j::._ 
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A Stampede to the 1916 Maxwell 


Today, the 1916 models of every important make of 
automobile have been viewed by the most critical jury 
in the world—the American automobilists. 


Already the record-breaking sales of the 1916 Maxwell 
show an absolute buying stampede to the ‘“‘Wonder Car.’’ 


The “‘wise ones’’ who have given the 1916 Maxwell 
the verdict, base their judgment of real automobile value 
upon these four vital points : 


lst—The ‘‘first cost’’ of the car 

2nd—The ‘‘after cost’’ of the car 

3rd—The quality of the materials and workmanship in the car 
4th—The equipment and the ‘‘completeness’’ of the car 





The 1916 Maxwell’s new price, $655, fully equipped, with electric starter, 
electric lights, high-tension to, demountable rims, “one-man” mohair 
top, and every other high-priced-car feature, has earned it first place as the 
ear of record low “First Cost.” 


The 1916 Maxwell’s lowering of all economy records for— 


lst—Miles per set of tires 

2nd— Miles per gallon of gasoline 

3rd—Miles per quart of lubricating oil 
4th—Lowest year-in-and-year-out repair bills 


has earned it first place as The Car of Lowest “After Cost.” 


The 1916 Maxwell’s pure stream-line body, new rounded clean-cut 
radiator design, and handsonie “‘oné-man” top, have earned for it first place 
as “the prettiest thing on four wheels.” 


The 1916 Maxwell’s special heat-treated, laboratory-tested steel, built 
into a Twentieth Century Automobile by men who really know how,—has 
earned for it first place as the car of record low repair bills, And this record 
will extend over the entire life of the 1916 Maxwell. 


% 





1916 Maxwell High-Priced-Car Features, all included 


for $655 
Electric Starter and Flectrie Horn Handsome Rounded Easy Riding and Mar- 
Electric Lights Double Ventilating Radiator atid Hood velous Flexibility 
’Demountable Rims Windshield (clear Linoleam covered Unusual power on 
High-tension Magneto vision and rain-proof) running-boards and hills and in sand 
*‘One-man’’ Mohair Top Alewivam Transmis- floor-boards —_— to hold the 
New Stream-line sion Housing Automatic Tell-tale at high speed 
Design Robe Rail with back Oil Gauge Improved Instrument 
Wider Front and Rear of front seat leather Heat-treated, Tested Board with all instru- 
Seats covered Steel Throughout ments set flush 


Every feature and every refinement of cars that sell at twice its price 
PRICE F. O. B. DETROIT 
























i ra 
anPee seme iese 2 Write for the 1916 Maxwell Catalogue, and name of the Maxwell Dealer 1» Uh, feet Bo xwett 
factories at District 


Detroit, Dayton, and nearest you. Addzeee Dept. A. S. Offices ~ Ov er 
i MAXWELL MOTOR COMPANY, Inc., Detroit, Mich. 
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VINCENT’S BUDGET- 


He laughs béest.who laughs last while 
lending a hand 


HE world first laughs at you and then 
it laughs with you. Never mind, so 
long as the world laughs. If ‘a thing 

is right and will help, do it. 

** But somebody will laugh at me and 
call me ‘odd’ if I do a thing that is a 
little bit out of fashion or different from 
what my neighbors are doing !’’ 

That may be so, but be brave enough 
to go right ahead and do the thing. Men 
may laugh at you to-day, but to-morrow 
they will creep up to you and tell you 
how you have helped them. 

The first plow was a stick cut from the 
woods, with one man at the handle and 
another on ahead. Perhaps that other 
man on ahead was a woman, or a woman 
and a donkey harnessed together. And 
the man behind the crooked stick thought 
that the first neighbor who drove into 
the field with a real plow looked queer. 
‘*Plow with a thing like that? Two 
horses, too! He must be crazy. The 
idea of tearing up the earth like that !’’ 


But when the man saw the crops his | 


neighbor grew, and looked over into his 
full bins, he went back home to think about 
it and to wonder if his crooked stick was 
such a wonderful thing after all, 

There was .a time when it seemed like 
a waste of money to pay much for a good 
cow ; why, that was ‘‘ enough to buy two 
or three common cows !” People who heard 
about it laughed, and they did not care 
whether or not their neighbor who had 
thrown his money away heard it. But it 
is ticklish business to laugh at a man with 
a big dream in his heart, and the day 
came when the joke was on the folks who 
thought their progressive neighbor had 
** gone daffy.’’ But it did them good to 
laugh, and it did not hurt the other fellow. 

All the good that has ever come to this 
old world of ours has come by the way of 
the man who thought he knew how to 
help a little, and went ahead to do it. 
Stop and ask yourself: ‘‘ What have I 
ever done to make the world better?’’ 
If you can not think of anything, do not 





be satisfied until you have; for you will | 
have a chance and may take it if you will. | 


It may be that no one will ever think 
out as great a thing as it was to invent 
the plow. 
things like that. 


It is given to few men todo | 
ut if you can only get | 


somebody to burn up his crooked stick to | 


heat the fire to make a real plow, you 
have done the world a good turn. The 
day will surely come when he will come 
around and say: ‘‘I thank you from the 
bottom of my heart; you have made me 
a happier man.’’ 

** But,’’ you say, ‘‘ where can I go to 
make my dream come true? I should like 
to do something worth while, if I could 
only get to the right place.’’ So perhaps 
you wait till the chance comes to go to 
South Africa or to some island at the far 
end of the earth; and the chance never 
comes. 

But have you noticed that neighbor of 


yours looking wistfully over the - fence. 


and wishing you might straighten up your 
back long enough to speak a word to him? 
He needs a bit of inspiration. It may be 
that his road has not been so smooth as it 
might be. Who knows but that the flower 
he took hold of turned out to be a thistle? 


JUST A LOT OF FUN 

IN THE BUS TO RIDE; 

*TI8 SO POPULAR JUST NOW— 

_ (NEAR THE COUNTRY SIDE; 
eo a, EVERYBODY LOVES TO GO 

gun h.™ YES, SIR, IN THE JITNEY, On! 


Now is your.chance ! Go over and 
to him. First, dig the-thistles out of the 








SS 
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Im of his hand ; then you can talk to 
im with a better likelihood of reaching 
his heart. Show him how to set out a 
lant that will not turn into a thistle. 

elp him to care for it till it comes to 
bud and blossom and fruitage. 

Perhaps you say: ‘‘I’ll begin in the 
morning to think out my dream and make 
it come true.’’ No; you'll never do that. 
If you do not begin to-day you never will 
begin. Opportunity has no to-morrow. 
It is now or never! 

If you do the thing which is right and 
true, brave and helpful, and do it now, 
the world will laugh with you and go out 
to help somebody else laugh before the 
sun goes down to-night. 
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SENDING COIN BY MAIL 
One Way Worth Knowing 

Very often one wishes to send a small 
amount of money by mail to secure some 
little object read about in the advertising 
columns, but the matter is put off for 
want of a convenient way to send the 
money. By inserting a coin in the corner 
of an old envelope and securing it with a 
pin placed so near the coin that it can not 
slip, wrapping all securely in the letter, 
small coins can be safely mailed. All 
through the year seasonable bargains are 
to be td by keeping a close watch on 
the advertising columns. When you see 
a bargain, order it at once before you 
forget it. MAURICE FLOYD. 








Splendid Merchandise Rewards for Farm Journal Clubs 


TALKING DOLL, No. 1854 
Sent postpaid for only 2 subscriptions to the Farm Journal, new or renewal. 























Here is the prettiest, dear- 
est, most ievible dollie that 
ever was dressed, undressed, 
and sung to i by any little 
girl. She is truly a little Prin- 
cess, with blue eyes, real hair, 
golden or brown, :and best of 
all, she is elegantly dressed in 
a te gown, hat, slippers 
and a full suit of underwear. 
She is eighteen inches tall, a 
great big dollie, and so quiet 
and well-behaved that she 
closes her eyes and goes fast 
asleep when B te lay her down. 
Not only that, but she says 
‘‘Papa’’ and ‘‘Mama’’. very 
plainly. Dollie is not named 
et, so that the lucky little 
irl who gets her can name 
er just what she wants to, 
all herself. Our supply of 
dollies is very short now, as 
they are made in Germany, 
and no more are to be had after 
what we have on hand are gone. 


Note: Some of the dolls are 
dressed one way, and’some another, 
so the dollie you receive may be 
dressed a little differently from the 
picture. 


DOLL, No. 150 


Sent postpaid for only 2 subscriptions 
to the Farm Journal, new or renewal. 


The picture shows two of 
our new dollies, No. 150, and 
two of No. 155, described below. 

The two dollies facing toward you 
are No. 155’s and the other two with 
their backs partly turned are No. 
150. You can have either dollie, the 
boy or the girl, or for 3 subscrip- 
tions we will send you both of them. 
They can be dressed and undressed, 
and their heads are unbreakable, no 
matter if they fall on the hard floor. 








mene 
Be. 





“A subscription” always means a 5-year subscription, 
-— costing $1.00. It is necessary, therefore, that at least $2.00 
sate be sent to earn the smallest reward offered. 








DOLL, No. 155 


Sent postpaid for only 3 subscriptions to the 


Farm Journal, new or renewal. 


The two dollies looking at you out of the 
retty 
uy in 
America, They have shoes on their feet 


icture, with their bright eyes and p 
aces, are the very nicest we can 


and ay a on their hands, and 
both of them are _ beautifully 
dressed. Either dollie, the girl 
or the boy, (not both) is given 
for 3 subscriptions. You can get 
both of them for: sending 5 sub- 
scriptions, and can have both of 
_. them. boys, or both. girls, if you 
would sa@iee. SS 


OR SI in OEM 
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PEPPER BOX WELL SHAKEN 
BY CLIFFORD £. DAVIS 


Site the winter with a full supply 


of grain, hay and straw. There may 
not be any for sale if you run short. 


No man need leok for trouble ; it hunts 
him. It has taken all my steam all my 
life:to keep ahead of it. 


Don’t carry a lot of old hens over win- 
ter that only produce thirty eggs each 
per year. ave only egg hens. 

No poet or sage ever wrote a truer 
line than, ‘‘Those who toil bravely are 
strongest,’’ for labor takes off the edge 
of trouble. 


I haven’t much money, but not one cent 
that I have was made or ever will be 
made out of the agonizing cries of a 
trapped animal. 


The farmer who does not take deep, 
lasting joy in his home, fresh air, beau- 
tiful sunsets and the sight of nature, is 
not the man for his Po 


Remember that for chiggers, or ‘‘ jig- 
gers,’’ that geton you among berry bush- 
es, there is no remedy like bathing the 
parts in oil. A slight rub with it will do. 


The country boys used to have fun on 
winter evenings cracking hickory-nuts ; 
but that joy is largely past, for the men 
have cut down most of the hickory trees 
for saw-timber and firewood. 


Don’t send the children to school-with 
scanty dinner pails, for it shames them 
before others; and don’t load them. up 
with rich and dainty lunches, lest they 
boast and become brain-dull. 


Are farm girls getting less observant, 
or what? A girl born and reared on a 
stock farm, stated that she had ‘‘ never’ 
noticed whether or not a cow laid down 
and got up different from a horse !’’ 


The trouble with many people is that 
their taste demands canvas-back duck 
when they can afford only hog and hom-. 
iny, and trying to get the duck too soon’ 
prevents their enjoying it very long. 


All the gold braid and brass bands ever 
collected can not instill common sense into 
the war-crazed brains of the belligerent 
nations ; and the farmers over there have 
suffered the worst, and will have killing 
taxes for years. 


Select the place where you want a 
walnut or hickory tree to stand, and plant 
a nut there this fall; but first determine 
whether the shade of the grown tree will 
fall too much on the garden or field. I) 
teen some of these trees that grew a 

oot the first year. : 

Farmers are being bothered with ex- 
perts (?) in spraying, tree culture, poul- 
try, dairy, etc., who try to get an appro- 
priation from the tax fund to pay for 
their labors. A careful hearing of their 
harangue will often reveal the fact that 
every word can be found in any fruit or 
farm paper, and common sense can sup- 
ply the rest. It is a flagrant graft. 


“I SHOT AN ARROW INTO THE ~ 


ata, one 

IT FELL TO EARTH, I KNOW | ; 
NOT WHERE.” f fi 

BUT MY NEIGRBOR SAID: _ 
“DON'T DO IT AGAIN,: . 

If SMASHED MY PLATE ~GLASS 
WINDOW-PANE!"’) 





If you have an old fowl, boil it for an 
hour or until tender ; then ‘place it in the 
oven in a 
and roast it, the broth over it 
occasionally... Mix chopped onions and 
bread-crumbs with milk, into a pudding, 
and place in the pan for dressing. This 
is for bachelor cooks. 


Some Christian mission e. 
through here the other Eee — 
They were quiet, nice-looking , and 


asked for . Noone them 
a dinner,~al they may have been 


together, .and 
» qoane to-lay-a ladder down, but where 


pan with plenty of hot water, ' 





hungry. Always give a bite to the -de- 


serving stranger, if only asandwich. Any 


human being ‘gets hungry. I’ve been a 
worn traveler myseif. 


It may be news to our readers that in 
the beginning of this year an Indian was 
killed -and eaten by wolves in Minnesota, 
after bravely killing nine of his assail- 
ants ; that last year wolves killed 1,132 
sheep in the sixty counties of Kansas, 
and that *‘ they are apparently as numer- 
ous as ever.’’ Truly, we are not so far 
removed from the pioneer age. 


Any tradesman can tell you that the 
high-toned aristocrat is the worst cus- 
tomer, for it takes all he can get to pay 
for the fine clothes, grand parties, flowers 
and frivolity ; and there is nothing left 
for the grocer, the seamstress and the 
laundress. How much better to be a 
pork -and-cabbage eating laborer who 
really—enjeys life, and has no ‘‘ social 
position ”’ to keep up? 

After reading the accounts of terrible 
floods, and storms of wind and weather, 
in the South, West and North, I say God 
bless.the poor little farms of Western 
Maryland, where the feet of the hills run 
there--isn’t enough level 


oods can not reach us, and where torna- 


. does and-eyelones can not live, on account 
' of ‘the. crooked valleys. We don’t get 


rich, but-we are never washed out, blown 
off the-map, or broken up by weather. 





On this page ‘advertis ts of ele goods, light 
en Sean snotal clocks .and engine. ie 
ADVERTISEMENTS 
When.you weitetoan advertiser i211 him that saw 
his.card in the Farm Sonbaat dt isto your talered fo 


ido.so,as Our Folks.are treated honestly and served 
‘with the best, Readthe Fair Play notice ou first page. 
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? MOTORS. ENGINES 
_ Giaieg Sd. OHO BLEOTETC WOKS, Cloyaland 0: 
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y “tet Us Be 
g Your Factory” 

We manfacture Special Machinery, Pat- 
=. ented Metal 8, of all kin Wie. 
ware, a- 

< netuainan lopment, Sample Work. 
‘am You get the advantage of our splendid 
2a equipment, po-dete, matbode end wide 
experience. © Do It All. Tools, Dies, 
Stam) the, Screw Machine Work, 
ork, Meta! Spinnings. 


ee ts ~ all 
pends. Enameling, nning, 
Galvanizing, Wood and 1 Patterns, Erereng. De- 


Bi Work. Send sample for expert ioe. 
Gen Bee bel containing tables and valuable in- 
formation. Write it + Address 

The EAGLE MFG.CO. 1652 Biue Rock St. Cincinnati, 9. 














On thousands of farms Big 
Ben has been the clock of all 
work—ringing up the people 
who must get out early, and 
telling the right time of day 
to those who stay ’round the 
house. 

Big Ben works 24 hours at 
a stretch—puts in overtime 
without extra pay, and never 
botches,up a job. 


He’s husky, deep-voiced and 
strong. His call is clear—his 
bold numerals: show plainly 
in the dim light. If your deal- 
er hasn’t him, a money order 
addressed to his makers, 
Westclox, La Salle, Illinois, 
will bring him postpaid. $2.50 
in the States—in Canada,$3.00. 














z BESSEMER 


GAS ENGINE Co. 
ue, Grove City, Pa. 
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YOUNG AND FOOLISH 
BY WALTER G. DOTY 
When you and I were twenty, Ned, 
What fools we used to be! 
We lacked the cool and level head, 
The proper dignity. 


What crazy things we used to do, 
How oft we got in scrapes ; 

How soon our pay we waded through— 
Young, graceless jackanapes! 


And every girl whose eyes were bright 
And cheeks a peachy shade, 

Could make us act for her delight 
Like monkeys on parade. 


And now we’re old and wise (ho, hum !) 
And fonder of our ease ; 

Rheumatic twinges bother some, 
And—sometimes—memories. 


Our profits show a steady growth, 
Our taxes, too, and vests; 

A certain air about us both 
Prosperity attests. 


Success is good and station high 

And houses free from debt ; 
Yet oft I wish that you and I 

Were young and foolish yet! 

. ti 
CAPTAIN SNUG 

Every careful farmer will lay it down 

as a rule, frequently to inspect all his im- 








ylements ; and when any part of them is | 


in the least damaged or in danger of giv- 
ing way, he will take care immediately to 
have it repaired. Now my friend, Captain 
Snug, always looks out about this. eis 
none of your do-for-the-present farmers. 
His rakes never want a tooth, his forks a 
tine, or his ploughs ahandle. If a tool is 
no longer wanted during the season, it is 
carefully laid up; and the Captain always 
knéws where to find it, for he has a place 
secure and properly constructed for con- 
taining all his implements. Now, in my 
ee no circumstance marks more the 
character of an attentive husbandman. 
Where machines are necessarily exposed 
in the field a great part of the season, 
they require to be newly painted at least 
every second year. is defends them 
from drought, rain, rust and rot. In this 
my old friend, too, is up to the mark. 
His tools are all bright and of the first 
order.—From Old Farmer’s Almanac. 

LETTER FROM AN OLD-TIMER 

BY ISAAC EVANS 
We Do Things Differently Now 


My father owned a farm of eighty-seven 
acres of good timber land. I knew some- 
thing of what it meant to use the shovel- 
plow, the hoe, the rake and other tools 
that were necessary on the farm. These 
were clumsy and heavy. If I was minded 
I could fill a dozen pages describing the 
crude utensils and farming implements we 
were obliged to use in the early ‘‘ forties.’’ 
The blacksmith was an important person- 
age in the community ; he made our axes, 
mattocks, barn-door hinges and fasten- 
ings. He forged the shoes for the horses, 
making the nails with which they were 
fastened. The weaver was also indis- 
pensable. 

We always kept sheep in plenty to 
furnish wool for our clothing. The card- 
ing-machine was located about five miles 
eg run by water power. When our 
wool was ready to be made into rolls, one 
of the boys was put on the back of one 
of our farm horses, with a bundle of wool 
in which was packed a quantity of lard 
with which to saturate the wool as it was 
put through the machine. When the rolls 
came home, perhaps a week or two later, 
business began at our house, and the 
music of the old spinning-wheel was heard 

night, and the yarn was ready 
for the weaver’s loom. 
I remember the first box of matches 








4 








that came to our home, and the excite- 
ment it produced. — had been to 
Wheeling, W. Va., to bring a load of dry- 
goods for our little dry-goods and grocery 
store, and amongst the lot were some boxes 
of what were called Loco Foco matches. 
I can see him yet, exhibiting the matches 
to any stranger who might drop in. 

We had seventy-five very large sugar 
trees on our farm, and made sugar and 
syrup, more than we could use. I have 
been a resident of this city since 1864, 
when it was acity of about 15,000 inhabi- 
tants ; now it contains 100,000. 

I hope to see the day when the traffic in 
liquor will be no more; then I will be 
ready to ‘‘depart in peace.’’ I am glad 
to see the FARM JOURNAL is against the 
liquor traffic ; it couldn’t be otherwise. 

Peoria, Il. 


On this page are advertisements of flooring, drills, earth 
auger, engines, pump and shingles. 


ADVERTISEMENTS 


When you write toan advertiser tell him that you saw 
his card in the Farm Journal. Jt is to your interest to 
do so,as Our Folks are treated honestly and served 
with the best, Read the Fair Play notice on first page. 























RD WOOD FLOORING-—from the Stump to you. 
Meadow Lumber River Co., Dept. F, Rainelle, W. Va. 
Make Big Pay Drilling 
ing WATER WELLS ; 
; with catal of | a 
Book: tells how. Many sizes ; trac- 
tion and portable. y terms, Our 
machines make anywhere. 
KEYSTONE DRILLER 
BEAVER FALLS, PA. 
























DUMPS Like a Shovel! 
} po i pt — BF SPE or holes 
jor any purpose. 
a 40 ft. well in one day. as deep 
ej - ay sae year 
Make $20 a day we oe Gor 
2c stamp to A postage. rite ow 
| Standard Auger Co., SO-P W. 34th St, Chicage 


Tauson FROST KIN 


On if 
| 


a E+ 











soline ana Ot] make) beter 


up toa standard, not down 
to a price. Made for long and 
Satisfactory service. Have all modern 
improvements and contain more drop 
Le ee eee ees eon cammean pertect baneaper 
le built-in Sumter magneto, perfec 
no pation. The Frost King is a QUALITY Engine 


for farmers who know the value of good tools. 
Semi-Portable, and Stationary, 132 to 40 








HE POWER T J 
THE MODERN FARMER” and 





‘WATER. PUMPS WATER 


| (with a Rife Ram. ; Lea» of it for every 
‘purpose about your country home—with- 
out fuel, labor, freezing or tA 
smal! stream operates the Rife -and 
fills high elevated tanks or operates 
‘air pressure system. to install. 
cost “ onl eee on the 

job. and ni , winter and. summer. 
~ 7 a 11,000 in daily use. 
: Send for free 








Water A-Plenty 
for stock,: home, fire protection, 
ete.— fully discussed in our book, 


“Water Supply for the Country Home” 
























buildings. 
painting and repair ex , 
and keep your place looking new.”’ 


17 Different Grades. 30 Different Colors. 
16, 18, 24-inch. 
“They come in bundles, stained, ready to lay.’’ 
Selected cedar.shingles of best British Columbia stock. 
No wedge-shaped shingles—al! thoroughly seasoned. 


We preserve them in pure creosote—no kerosene or 
benzine mixture—and stain them any color desired. 
Our method of handling is secret. @ pure creosote 
and pure earth pigment stains give best color effects. 
Does not spoil cistern water. 

We are responsible for both quality of shingles and 
quality of stains. 


Save the muss, waste and 
expense of staining on the job. 





They. last twice as long as natural wood. 
Write for book of 100 “CREO-.DIPT” 
Houses and sample colors on wood. Name 
of your nearest lumber dealer appreciated. 


STANDARD STAINED SHINGLE COMPANY 
1045 Oliver Street N. Tonawanda, N. Y. 
Factory for Western Trade in Chicago. 
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New 
you can use 


Le WITTE ENGINES ria mas 


Gasoline and Gas. 


ine will earnits price while you 
the maker, and y 


B our iw Jabaral Bolling Time 2 lece-cost WITTE 
forit—and e ITTE, because it uses Jess fuel, will pag Foe Hecke in in the shortest donates 
time. W t from 


you buy an 


me, you buy i 


With 5-Year Guarantee on Efficiency and Durability. 
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There is a land the sunset sea 
Washes with saffron wave ; 

In the western sky her purple 
shinies shores 

With yellow glow 
are brave. 


And fairy shipsof . 
amethyst, 
With homeward-wafted sail, 
Poise on that far horizon 
As Twilight drops her veil. 


You get your renewal free if you send 
us a club of three new subscribers at $1 
each. This is a popular and long-estab- 
lished offer, 


‘* Household Secrets,’’ 128-page book, 
full of canning and preserving wisdom, 
tried and tested recipes, and hundreds of 
new ideas, 25 cents, postpaid. 


Postmasters are required by law to 
report when papers can not be delivered 
to subscribers for any reason. We give 
such notices instant attention ; hope post- 
masters will be as prompt and careful 
as we try to be. 


When you write us, be sure to say who 
you are and where you live. You would 
not believe how many letters we receive 
and can not answer, because they lack 
name or address, or both. 


If this paragraph is marked, it means 
that this copy is sent you as a sample, 
and that we believe you should subscribe. 
One of our representatives will call at 
once, or if he does not turn up quickly, 
mail. your order direct to us. See rates 
on the first page. 


DEAR FRIENDS OF SEVENTY-FIVE AND 
OvER: Weare indeed proud of this list 
which contains the names and birthdays 
of nearly 1,000 of Our Folks over seventy- 
five years ‘of age. To those who have a 
birthday this month we send our love and 
blessin of Now, dear folks, if you have 
reached the age of seventy-five or over, 
send in your name, birthday and address 
and be enrolled with those who have 
fought the fight for so many years. 

* Affectionately yours, 
‘ARM JOURNAL. 


The new 1916 “Poor Richard Almanac”’ 
(Revived) is now ready. Overflowing 
with new and old wit and wisdom from 
Benjamin Franklin, Peter Tumbledown 
and other celebrities. This year we make 
a change in policy, and will sell the alma- 
nac if requested — something we have 
never done. Price is 25 cents to the 
public ; 10 centsto Farm JOURNAL “folks. 
Given free for prompt five-year renewals. 
Or free to any one sending a new five- 
year subscription, and extra copy to the 
new subscriber if requested. 


You are going to send us two new sub- 
scribers toward our Million, are you not? 
Remember, we don’t ask for the whole 
Million from you; all we want is TWO, 
and we will surely get the whole number 
if you will only do this for us. Do not 
question whether others will do the same; 
leave that to us—that is our lookout. 
This is a great big country, and the ies 
Paper goes all over it. If we had 100 
agents we could hardly cover it all. thet 
is why we have to appoint you our repre- 
sentative, and keep urging you to spread 
the good’ pa eg of the Bi on ged among 
your pee cosy Thousands do so, and it 





FARM JOURNAL GROWS BIGGER AND BETTER AS THE 
XRARS FLY BY! ‘ 





oh 4 i tt ee Me 

FARM JOURNAL 
is thanks to their good work that the 
number of Our Folks steadily grows. 
Have you done your share? And if not, 
won’t you begin now—this very evening? ? 
The remaining issues of 1915 are sent 


free to every newsubscriber. This is the 
time, therefore, to go after those two 
neighbors, up the road, who don’t take 
the FARM JOURNAL and ‘don’t know what 
they are missing. 





FREE ‘‘ORCHARDS’”’ 


Let us send you sheets of small red 
stickers to use on your letters, showing 
that you belong to ‘the great FARM JOUR- 
NAL family. Sixteen stickers or stamps 
to the sheet, each bearing the FarM JouR- 
NAL Tree, the same as shown on this age. 
So we call them ‘‘ Orchards.’’ No charge 
whatever; all we want to know is that 
you will use the stamps. 





[Trademark Reg. U.S. Pat. Off. 


This emblem of sturdy fair dealing con- 
stantly reminds our advertisers of the 
Fair Play notice over on the front 
page. No matter what or how you buy, 
whether thro ee dealer or direct by mail, 


if a thing is advertised in FARM JOURNAL 
you can put your trust in the advertiser. 





WHAT THEY SAY 


EDITOR FARM JOURNAL: My son, Rus- 
sell Beverly, has been one of your sub- 
scribers since he was a very small child, 
and enjoyed it very much; but he is not 
here now. He is in college now with his 
mind centered on electrical engineering. 
It is a clean wholesome journal, and was 
of great value to my boy as he grew up. 
In whatever he may accomplish in life, I 
feel that he will owe much to the molding 
influence of such papers as the FARM 
JOURNAL and the Youth’s Companion in 
his early years, clean and wholesome as 
they are in the midst of a generation of 
a a, sermon literature. They 

have set before him high ideals, created a 
desire for thoroughness, developed. noble 


‘the farm, 
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impulses, cultivated aspirations for the 


things in life that are worth while. 
Mason, Ky. Mrs. W. H. BEVERLY. 


DEAR SIR AND FRIEND: I have enjoyed 
reading the good, hard, common sense con- 
tained in the _columns of your excellent 
paper. It has been a source of pleasure 
to me on many occasions, and a relief, as 
well, from the daily record of crimes, 
casualties, accidents, divorces and ac- 
counts of se uenegns slanders, and the gen- 
eral cussedness of humanity with which 
our daily papers overflow, and in which 
they seem to take especial delight. You 
are doing a wonderful work in this country 
with your paper. It is a spur to the lag- 
gard, a stimulus to the energetic, an edu- 
cator to those ignorant of farm methods, 
a great help to the women and children-on 
SANFORD M. DANIELS. 
Kansas City, Mo. 


I have read.the FARM JOURNAL for 
twelve years, and have now paid for it for ° 
ten years in advance, although I always 
lived in the city. 

Roxbury, Mass. Otto A. KNopp. 


I love the Farm JOURNAL for its kind- 
ness to dumb animals and the birds, and 
for its good and useful advice. May the 
FARM JOURNAL keep up its fight for bird 
protection. Your friend, 

Detroit, Tex. J. D. Box. 


I ai _ Journal and like best of all 
its hi eals. 
Mapleton, Minn. Mrs, C. YOuNG. 


Can not manage without your admirable 
little paper, per ticularly in times of stress 
like these. ill you come to see me if 
you ever land at Southampton ? 

R. E. NicHo.s, F. L. S., F. G. S. 

Hants, England. 


My Dear Sir: I am just past eighty-five 
years old, and have read the FARM JOUR- 
NAL almost if not quite continuously since 
its inception, and have been not only 

leased with its success, but have helped 
its circulation by getting up clubs, and 
sometimes sending copies free to my 
friends. Its make-up is unigue, and it 
fills a place that is unoccupied by any 
other paper of its class. Its subscription 
list is proof positive that the people know 
a thing when they see it. Great 
publications aa great writers have a 
tremendous influence. 

Mainesburg, Pa. E. R. MAINE. 




































with “PORK PRODUCTS 


he outfit you need is a chopper and an 


your BANK ACCOUNT Mines. | 
= “ENTERPRISE” } 


Sausage Stuffer and Lard Press 
Iron Cylinder Bored True 


Plunger plate fits accurately, rides evenly, doesn’t jam 
Tin Cylinder (strainer) bas wide lips for easy handling 


4-qt. size, Japanned, $5.50 


Nine sizes and styles, 2- to 8-qt., Japanned or tinned 















Book of information on hog raising and pork products, 
**How. to Make Money with Hogs,”’ by FD: 
Coburn, noted swine authority, sent for roc in stamps 




















“Enterprise” Meat-and-Food Chopper 


gives true slicing cut with four-bladed 
steel knife and perforated steel plate. 


No. 12, chops 3 Ibs. minute, 
ang pee EGE er ars meng = 








Your Dealer Can Supply You 
Look for ‘‘Enterprise’’ on these machines 
Four cents in stamps brings you our new edition cook 

book—"‘Enterprising Househeeper”—over 
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FARMERS’ PROBLEMS 


I 


HE maker of a well-known and pop- 

ular automobile has announced that 
‘ he has perfected a tractor that he 
will be able to offer to the public for $200, 
a price that places it within the reach of 
the small farmer. This machine will do 
everything that a team of horses can do, 
and do it faster and better than horses. 
With it the farmer can plow, harrow, mow, 
cultivate corn and do various other lines of 
field-work, and it can furthermore haul a 
four-ton load on the road at a ten-mile- 
an-hour speed. It need scarcely be said 
that this tractor will revolutionize farm- 
ing in those parts of the country where 
the farms run from fifty to acres, 
and will free the farmer from bondage to 
a number of things, as the application of 
electricity to street-cars freed the mule. 


Il 


The central idea in connection with this 
new implement is that great weight is not 
necessary in a tractor ; a claim to the con- 
trary that has long been held, with the re- 
sult that the tractor of yesterday was a 
heavy, cumbersome machine, difficult to 
handle in large areas and impossible on 
small farms, both on this account as well as 
because of the fact that it was an enor- 
mous consumer of fuel, though it has and 
will continue to serve an important pur- 
pose on the great farms of our western 
country. With the light and easily manip- 
ulated tractor of to-day and to-morrow, 
the small farmer will have his innings, 
and the imagination can scarcely conceive 
of the uses to which it may be put in the 
saving of time and labor, and in the 
solving of many of the problems that 
confront the small farmer and rob him of 
his deserved leisure and ultimately of his 
health. sar 

I 


However, as useful as the new tractor 
is destined to become, it is doubtless too 
much to expect that it will perform all 
the functions described in the following 
bright verses written by George Fitch, 
which originally appeared in the Peoria, 
Ill., Transcript, of which he was then 
editor. Mr. Fitch died a few weeks ago: 


The Tractor on the farm arose 
Before the dawn at four, 

It drove up cows and washed the clothes, 
And finished every chore. 


Then forth it went into the field, 
Just at the break of day; 

It reaped and thrashed the golden yield, 
And hauled it all away. 


It plowed the field that afternoon, 
And when the job was through 

It hummed a pleasant little’ turie | 
And churned the butter, too. 


And pumped ‘the water for the stock, 
And ground a crib of corn, 

And hauled the baby ’round the block 
To still its cries forlorn. 


Thus ran the busy hours away, 
By many a labor blest ; 

And yet, when fell the twilight gray, 
The Tractor had no rest. 


For while the farmer, peaceful-eyed, 
Read by the Tungsten’s glow, 

The patient Tractor stood outside 
And ran the dynamo. 


IV 


It is not improbable, however, that it 
will, in a measure, solve the hired man 
problem, one of the knottiest questions of 
the day, especially at this time when the 
factories that are engaged in the fillin 
of war orders are calling for men, ve | 

more men. So great was the stress 
n the recent harvest in many sections, 
that the women of the household were in 


numerous instances obliged to lend a hand: 


FARM JOURNAL 


in mowing, raking and_ pitching hay, col- 
lecting sheaves, and other harvest work 
that was not beyond their strength, while 
the household duties waited and the corn- 
fields were crying for the cultivator. The 
coming tractor, it is claimed; will save 
not only labor but time, also, as it moves 
much faster than a team, does not require 
rest periods, nor feed three times a day. 
Therefore it ought to enable the farmer 
oe along with less help than is possible 
under present conditions. Nor will any one 
be compelled to hold back on account 
of the cost, since it may be procured for 
considerably less than the price of a pair 
of horses, to say nothing of the harness. 


But this is not by any means all the 
advantage accruing to the farmers by the 
use of gasoline propelled machines. ers 
is another innovation growing out of the 
universal use of automobiles: Beginning 
August Ist, 208 automobile rural delivery 
routes, distributing among eight states, 
were put into operation by the Post Office 
Department. Approximately 11,440 milés 
of rural post road will be traversed six 
days a week. The routes vary in length 
from a fifty-mile minimum to sixty-four 
miles, and will be operated from nine to 
twelve months a year. Reports received 
by the Postmaster-General from the two 
pioneer routes in Pennsylvania, show that 
where roads are in good condition, a sixty- 
mile route can easily be served in from 
seven to eight hours. In all, orders have 
been issued authorizing 298 motor routes. 
Of these, eighty-three become effective 
September Ist, and five effective October 
Ist. The salary paid to carriers on such 
routes varies from $1,500 to $1,800 a 


year. 
VI 


This improvement in the rural delivery 
service, together with the increase in the 


weight and dimensions of parcels per- 
mitted to be sent by post, are destined 
to be of great benefit to the rural popu- 
lation. The automobile delivery makes 


it possible to reach a much larger number 
of families in a given territory than is 
possible by horse and wagon delivery, and 
will eventually bring many thousands of 
additional families under the benign in- 
fluence of those cabalistic letters F. D. 
The increase in the weight of parcels per- 
mitted to be sent by post will also be of 
nat. eeveneiee, in that it will enable the 
mg to buy by mail many things which 
he is now obliged to wait for until he finds 
time to go to town. It will doubtless also 
enable him to extend his trade by mail, a 
system of marketing now only imper- 
fectly developed and greatly in need of a 
campaign of education before producer 
and consumer are able to reap all the 
benefits promised by the early advocates 
of the parcel post. 
Vil 
That there is a great need of the ex- 
pansion of direct trade between grower 
and consumers, nobody will deny. This 
need was well demonstrated in the grow- 
ing season just closing. Nature, we are 
‘makes. no mistakes; but if this be 
true, her ways are past finding out. It 
seems to be either a feast or a famine 
with Nature. In many parts of the coun- 
try the passing season was one of great 
productiveness in vegetables, with the 
consequence that prices tumbled to such 
an extent that many truckers ceased 
thering their products and plowed up 
ir truck fields. Doubtiess there were 
at the same time many thousands of fam- 
ilies who were unable to procure fresh 
vegetables at prices within their reach. 
Had direct marketing been well estab- 
lished, there would have been no need for 
the di truckers to destroy their 
crops, nor for any family to without 
fresh vegetables on their table. 


Vil 


The difficulty in the way of a success- 
ful parcel post trade is a mutual lack of 


- 
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confidence. The producer will not ship 
parcels to persons of whose circumstances 
and character he knows nothing, and con- 
sumers decline to forward cash in advance 
to growers of whose credit and character 
they are equally ignorant. This condition 
of affairs makes a clearing-house neces- 
sary, and this adds a complication, and 
introduces if not exactly a middleman, 
something closely approaching one. What 
is needed is an exchange of references, so 
that when the city man orders a dozen 
ears of corn direct from the, field, and a 
dozen eggs fresh from the nest, and en- 
closes the price with the order, he can 
have the assurance that he will get a 
square deal; or, if Mr. Farmer prefers 
to open an account with a town customer, 
settlement to be made at the end of the 
month, he wants to be assured that this 
customer is not a ‘“‘fly by night,’’ but 
that he is a decent citizen who pays his 
honest debts. If a credit system could 
be worked out that would solve the diffi- 
culties that now exist, and the transac- 
tion of business between the farmer and 
the consumer be made as safe and satis- 
factory as the relations that exist be- 
tween big retail stores and their thou- 
sands of patrons, there would be less 
complaint of hard times among farmers, 
and less waste in tield and orchard. 


IX 


Cold storage may be made to serve a 
beneficent purpose in the solution of this 
most difficult problem of supply and de- 
mand. Granting that cold storage is the 
mother of many crimes‘against the public 
health and against the producer’s and the 
consumer’s pocket, it is nevertheless an 
instrument of great good when hedged 
about by intelligent regulations. There 
is very little of man’s food that can not be 
safely carried in cold storage, and it is 
strange that this method of carrying per- 
ishable products has not commended itself 
more insistently to farmers’ organizations. 
All through the Middle West are coopera- 
tive elevators that enable farmers to hold 
their grain while the speculators are ham- 
mering prices, and cold storage facilities 
properly managed would prevent waste 
and losses in the more perishable products 
of the farm. This has been proved by the 
orchardists of the Northwest with respect 
to apples, and in other sections with vege- 
tables. When we talk of overproduction 
we are really oe with a figure of 
speech. So long as there are anywhere 
on the earth hungry men, women or chil- 
dren there can be no such thing as over- 
production. There may sometime be an 
oversupply in some given area, but that is 
due to some fault in distribution, and 
not because the earth has produced too 
abundantly. ¥ 


In a season when the apple crop is most 
abundant, realiy desirable apples retail at 
a good figure; and while inferior fruit 
may be rotting in the orchards, there are 
many thousands of persons who are, for 
the lack of money, deprived of this best 
of fruits. What the world needs is a 
means of distributing ‘‘the kindly fruits 
of the earth,’’ that will insure to the pro- 
ducer a decent reward while putting the 

roducts within reach of the balan 

ld storage, when properly applied to 
the problem, would do much to solve it; 
but there would still remain the questions 
of transportation and distribution. An old 
colored man noted for his quaint philos- 
ophy was wont to observe of one whose 
table was extravagant, that ‘‘ She cooked 
with a heavy hand’’; and it may be said 
of the transportation companies that they 
carry with a heavy hand, and so are a 
great stumbling-block to better livin 
yee the poor. As for our means 0 
distribution they are as crude as those of 
a blanket Indian com with what 
they ought to be. With all our boasted 
twentieth century advan , we still 
have a long way to go before reaching 


perfection. ; 
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& SAXON SIX & 


A big touring car for.five people 





A strong, well-built “Six” 
of great speed and power 


You never bought a horse 
in your life until you had 
looked at his teeth—ex- 
amined his legs—and 
—_ over him inch by inch. 

en you finished by putting 
him through his paces. 


That’s the best way to judge the 
value of an automobile, too. And 
we’re confident if you give the 
Saxon ‘‘Six’’ just such a searching 
test that you’ll find it the best car 
in its class—the biggest value in 
the $1,000-and-under field. 


Of course, you want a six-cylinder 
motor in your touring car. For you 
can’t get the power, the snap, the 
smoothness, the flexibility you want 
with anything less than a ‘‘Six.’’ 


Now the Saxon high-speed motor 
developed by the Saxon engineers is 
generally conceded by automobile 
engineers the country over to be the 
best type. Its chief advantage is 
that it gets more power on less 
gasoline than the big motors men 
used to. fayor. You'll be surprised 
at the power this motor develops— 
it will perform in a way that’ will 
make you proud it’s your car. — 


Of course, you want a roomy car. - 


For you’l! often have friends or the 
family with you and you want them 


‘ to be comfortable. ow the Saxon 
_ *Six’’ has the longest wheel-base 
and greatest inside width of any car - 


in its price class. Both the driving 
compartment and the tonneau are 


Saxon 


wide and spacious. And the seats 

are deeply upholstered to make your 

ride as restful as an hour spent in 

the rocking-chair. Five large peo- 
le: find plenty of room in the 
axon ‘‘Six.’’ 


There’s just one more thing we want to 
impress upon you before you call on your 
Saxon dealer for a real road trip. And that 
is that the Saxon “‘Six”’ is every bit as good as 
it looks. There isn’t an ounce of under- 
quality material anywhere in this car. It is 
wisely designed by men of high reputation 
in the field of automobile engineering—it is 
soundly and honestly constructed to givé you 


the best service that an automobile can ren- 
der its owner. 


There’s this in addition—if you're looking 
for speed the Saxon “Six” covered 490 miles 
from Los Angeles to San Francisco in 13% 
hours recently—beating the “Lark,” the 
Southern Pacific’s fastest train, by a full 
fifteen minutes. 


Note these features—electric starting and 
lighting ; Timken axles ; demountable rims; 
112-inch wheel-base ; 32 x 34-inch tires, non- 
skid in rear; yacht-line body; 30-35 h. p. 
high-speed six-cylinder motor; vanadium 
— cantilever springs; and one-man top— 


SAXON ROADSTER $395 


Costs less to own than a horse and buggy 





Cheapér to own than a horse and buggy 


Saxon gets you there and back again in one- 
third the time of a horse and buggy. There- 
fore it saves you wasted minutes. It costs 
only half a cent a mile for operation. 


There are 900,000 two- r buggies sold 
annually. Every one of these horse and 
buggy owners will find in the Saxon Roadster 
a score of advantages, each one a reason for 
owning a 2 


Figure what you get in this car—Saxon 


Motor Company, Detroit 


motor of wonderful power and flexibility ; 
handsome, roomy body ; steady, easy riding 
cantilever springs of vanadium steel; 
Atwater-Kent ignition; dry plate clutch; 
ao apn radiator; sliding gear trane- 
mission ; everything sound and good. Elec- 
tric lights and starter, $50 extra. 


Let the Saxon Roadster prove its merit to 
you. We are sure in advance of your 
verdict, Write for our magazine, “Saxon 
Days.” Address Dept. 16. 
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OUR EDITORIAL PLAN 


We publish the Farm Journa. for Our Folke. Our 
Folks,now numbering nearly four million.are all those 
into whose homes the paper goes — father, mother, 
son, daughter — all the members of the household, 
dwellers on farms and in villages throughout the 
land. Our first care is that its pages be honest and 
pure, and full of sunshine and hope; that it may ever 
help and never harm those who read it; and be a 
source of information, profit, comfort and encourage- 
ment to all. The good that we can do is the most po- 
tent stimulant to uur endeavor, and we trust it will 
always remain so. 

Secondly, we treat subjects in season only ; we try 
to hit the nail on the head and not the thumb; we 
strive to know what to leave out as well as what to 
putin; that is, to boil things down; and we like a 
little fun as we go along, and to keep the paper 
young in spirit if not in years. 

The Editor was born on a farm and reared at the 
plow-handles, and our contributors are practical men 
and women who write with their sleeves rolled up, 
and who briefly and’ plainly tell the best and most 
profitable way of doing things on the farm and in 
the house, as learned from actual experience. 

It is through strict adherence to this plan, in every 
department, that we are enabled to present much 
useful and acceptable information to our readers, 
and to retain the confidence of our many friends, in 
every state of the Union, from year to year and 
steadily to increase the number thereof. 





WILMER ATKINSON COMPANY 
WILMER ATKINSON CHARLES F, JENKINS 
Proprietors 

WiLMeR ATKINSON, President 
Cuar.es F. Jenxins, Sec. and Treas. 


Witmer ATKINSON, Editor 
Water E. ANDREWS A Edi 
Wittiam W. Poix ( AS8#eciate Editors 
EDITORIAL CONTRIBUTORS 
Hollister Sage, Abby Speakman, Michael K. Boyer, 
A. H. Throckmorton, D. C. Curtis, Dr. St. 
John, Emma J. Gussmann, E. L. Vincent, 
D. E. Lyon and C. P. Shoffner. 
4@- Contributions invited from all persons pos- 
sessing gumption and knowledge, who know what's 
what and who can stop after they have said it. 
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OCTOBER 
Ah, the best of the year is October, 
When the summer is withered and old; 
Though the meadows are sere and the 
landscape is drear, 
Still the month of October is best of the 
year, 
When the earth wears its scarlet and gold. 
There’s a tang to the air in October, 
When the Autumn is royally dressed, 
And her crisp, bracing days drift away 
through the haze— 
Ah, the month of October is best! 
HuBERT J. DANCE. 














KEEP UP THE FARM 


When we see an old man who was long 
presperous and well-kept, looking poor 
and out at elbows, we _ instinctively 
fee] sorry that adversity has overtaken 
him, and we have a sense of personal 
loss. It is with much the same feeling 
that we regard a farm that has fallen 
into neglect, after having been for gen- 
erations the pride of the neighborhood. 
From whatever cause brought down from 
its former high estate, such a property 
inevitably has a deteriorating effect upon 
the entire community, morally no less 
than financially. 

Often properties fall into decay through 
nofault of the owner. It not infrequently 
happens that sickness and loss come upon 
a man after he has passed his prime, and 
then it becomes hard to maintain thrift 
and keep the old farm in its former con- 
dition. ‘Many circumstances intervene to 
re the current from good to bad, and 
the changes go many heartaches; 
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but in every case the entire neighborhood 
is harmfully affected. 

It should always be borne in mind that 
the farm is much more than its owner’s 
place of business. It is that and home 
besides ; and in addition to a pardonable 
pride in well-tilled fields and bumper 
crops, there should always be a deep 
affection for the home that shelters wife 
and children, as it perhaps sheltered the 
father and mother and a long line of 
worthy forebears. It seems like a profa- 
nation when such a home begins to look 
dilapidated and decayed. As every man 
should guard against the beginning of a 
disposition to become careless with re- 
gard to his person and his work, so should 
he also beware the temptation to ‘‘let 
things go’’ about the farm and home. 


THE BOY AND THE FARM 

It is easy to get the boy out of the 
country ; oh, so easy! Just do not encour- 
age his interest in things about him ; that 
will do it. But to get the country out of 
the boy is another matter. The rule is: 
Once in him, always in him. He may 
leave the farm, prosper or fail, be gone 
one year or fifty, but the germ—genus 
Ruralis—is rarely eradicated. He may 
long for it all his life and never be able to 
cut loose and return; he may-cherish it 





‘for years,-plan for its gratification, save 


for it and finally achieve it; or, he may 
stay away from his native heather only a 
month, then suddenly burst asunder all the 
shallow promises of city life and his fear 


’ of being laughed at by his old neighbors, 


and come back while his blood is still 
red and untainted. 


7+ 





Abraham Lincoln is best remembered 
as the great emancipator. He set the 
slaves free, and he .spoke in favor of 
woman suffrage; he would be on that 
side now were he living. Speaker Clark, 
Bryan, Roosevelt, Penrose and Vice- 
President Marshal] have all declared in 
favor of woman suffrage. Probably be- 
fore this paper goes to press, President 
Wilson will step down on the same side 
of the fence. He has not told us so, but 
how can he do otherwise? 

When we are toiling for the loved ones 
at home, we feel within us an extra 
power; our labor grows lighter, our hopes 
grow brighter. 

It requires courage to take the un- 
popular side, but let us ever remember 
that one with God is a majority. 


Don’t growl even if you can’t smile. 





If we wear our company manners every 
day we shall never feel embarrassed when 
company comes unexpectedly or we are 
called to meet strangers. 














(Gentle and affectionate — considerate of ounee 
offenders, but severe with great ones—watchful but 
“—t i d and ready for business.) 











Unless. you. know the man, never + have 
any dealings with one who wants to pay 
you by check and asks for the change in 
money. Ten chances to one the check is 
good for nothing, except as a lamplighter. 

Be careful how you suspect visitors or 
help when you happen to mislay your 
pocketbook or other valuables. You may 
be like the-farmer’s wife who could- not 
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find her purse, and who hunted all over 
the house, with her mind all the time on 
aman who was doing some work for the 
family. Of course, she eventually found 
the pocketbook just where she had left it, 
and the workman was relieved of suspicion. 


Some folks look on a neighbor just as 
they do on a big hatpin—as if he were 


_ always looking for a chance to give ’em 


ajab. These are the folks that are usu- 
ally watching for a chance to jab other 
people. But, this jabbing business is not 
what it is cracked up to be. It always 
makes a cat dig in its toe-nails to be taken 
hold of by the wrong handle. Smooth 
folks down, brethren! It is a good deal 
the best way to get along. E. L. V. 

If there is a man who believes in a 
square deal who intends to cast his vote 
against woman suffrage, let him ask him- 
self, ‘‘ How would I like to be deprived 
of my vote by the vote of women?’”’ 
Also, ‘‘ How would I like to be tried by 
a woman judge, with twelve women com- 
posing the jury?’’ And, ‘‘ How would I 
like to be taxed, and yet have nothing 
to say about how the money was to be 
spent?’’ Take these questions right home 
and let conscience answer. 


Select farm machines which have the 
woodwork, as far as possible, finished 
‘* natural.’’ Cases have been known where 
manufacturers covered up badly decayed 
spots in lumber with paint. Life is too 
precious to risk any such defect as that. 
It does not seem as though any manufac- 
turers would be guilty of a wrong like 
that; nor do we believe they are, as a 
rule. Sometimes an overzealous workman 
may put a rotten piece of timber intoa 
machine, but he should take the blame 
for it, and not the manufacturer. 








THE OUTLOOK 








October is the treasurer of the year, 
And all the months pay bounty to her 
store ; 
The fields and orchards still their tribute 
bear, 
And fill her brimming coffers more and 
more. 
But she, with youthful lavishness, 
Spends all her wealth in gaudy dress, 

And decks herself in garments bold 

Of scarlet, purple, red and gold. 

In many sections blight played havoc 
with the growing. potatoes, and prices 
have already been affected. 

There are few places in the United 
States, even in the West, where wool is 
of as much importance as the lamb end of 
the sheep industry. 


The amount of oats remaining on farms 
August Ist is estimated at 4.9 per cent. 
of last year’s crop, or about 55,607,000 
bushels, as compared with 62,467,000 
bushels on August 1, 1914. 


In the nine months ending June 1, 
1915, there were shipped from the United 
States to Europe and Canada, 341,823 
horses and mules for war purposes. This 
drain should ultimately affect home prices. 


June 15th the index figure of prices for 
meat animals was about 5.1 per cent. 
lower than a year ago, 4. 7 per cent. lower 
than two years ago, but 2:5 per cent. 
higher than the average of the past five 
years on June 15th. ~— 

It is evident that there is no intnabacte 
danger of an oversupply of eggs in this coun- 
try. During 1914, 3,600 ,000 dozen eggs were 
shipped from Shanghai, China, to Ameri- 


ean Pacific coast states; their-value-was ~ 
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$540,000, equivalent to fifteen cents per 
dozen. The freight rate from China to 
Pacific coast ports, via regular lines, is $8 
per ton, seventeen cases of eggs to the 
ton, making a rate of approximately 1.6 
cents per dozen. 

















You want the man who works for you, 
Trusty and to your interests true ; 
You ask for worth and loyalty, 
And as a rule you get them, too 
But did you ever think that he 
Who works for you so faithfully, 
May have some notions, just a few, 
Of what he wants his boss to be ? 
Guy. 
Harvest your potatoes with diligence 
and a good digger. 


The new, stored corn should be well 
ventilated or it may mold. 


Select seed potatoes when you dig. The 
good hills should furnish the seed for next 
year. 

Clean every particle of fertilizer out of 
the drill before putting it away, or the 
parts will rust. 


Add fifty per cent. to the growing quali- 
ties of your seed-corn by drying it out 
before the sharp frosts come on. 

Hardwood ashes are worth a good many 
dollars a ton on any farm, for fertilizer. 
Save them all, and don’t let them get wet. 


Wipe off a tool every time you are 
through with it. It takes only a very 
small drop of moisture to bring a big spot 
of rust. 


If you borrow a wrench or other tool 
out of the box of any farm machine, re- 
turn it when you are done withit. That 
is its place. 

Keep your weather eye open, and when 
it looks like a storm fill the big barn floor 
with corn to be husked when you can not 
work out-of-doors. 


When the leaves are falling: ; in the 
woods is a good time to get a lot of them 
for bedding. They make pretty good 
scratching material for the hens, too. 


There is just one rule about pasturing 
meadows in the fall: If they are hard 
and firm, it may be done safely ; if not, 
it is a very costly procedure, no matter 
how much it may boost the milk yield. 
Better boost-it some ather way. 


Did you ever keep count of the many 
men you hear of who get hurt by means 
of weak or broken ladders? Just think 
it over ; and then go and fix every ladder 
on your farm so that nobody will get a 
tumble because of a fault of yours. 


The cellar is a pretty trying place for 
potatoes or apples if the weather is warm 
after gathering. That is why every pos- 
sible source of ventilation ought to be in 
good working order. We like to shut the 
windows during the day to keep out the 
hot air, opening hem at night to let in 
the cool. 


In almost every neighborhood there is 
some man who has a specialty. One man 
we know of grows the best cauliflower 
that goes to the city near him; another 
is making money with butter put up in 
prints ; still another has worked up a fine 
trade in eggs. Only a No.1 man can do 
that sort of . These men win be- 
cause they have it in them to keep their 
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products right up to the top-notch. Top- 
notchers are the only ones who win in the 
long run. 


When cold, frosty autumn mornings 
come and we are in need of gloves to 
wear in shucking out corn, we provide 
ourselves with a few pairs from the store, 
then proceed to make them wear three 
times as long as usual, as follows: Make 
some stalls from strong ticking, slip one 
on to each finger, and fasten it with strong 
thread. We can thus make four pairs of 
gloves go as far as a dozen ordinary pairs, 
and it is no trick whatever to make these 
little stalls. We cut out a pattern of de- 
sired size, make as many stalls as we 
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thorniest things that ever grew—even 
the backs of the leaves are covered with 
them. 
Kentucky. Mrs. GEO. M. DRYAN. 
Currants and gooseberries may be 
pruned as soon as the leaves fall ; or the 
work may be left until early spring. Cut 
back one-third of this year’s growth, and 
thin out surplus, diseased or unthrifty 
shoots. Old bushes may have two-thirds 
of. the present year’s growth removed. 
Do not prune the new canes of raspber- 
ries and blackberries until spring ; the 
old canes should have been cut out long 
ago. It is too early to prune grapevines. 
I have now about 4,000 strawberry 
plants (some everbearing), and ex- 











pect to realize a good many quarts. 
I do all the cultivating of the plants 
myself, prune my grapevines, and 
spray my currants, gooseberries and 
my fruit trees. Is this not a little 
odd for a woman of my age (weight 
ninety-eight pounds), when up to 
seven years ago I had spent my en- 
tire life from twenty years old as a 
teacher in a business college in good 
old Pennsylvania? I certainly enjoy 
this work, and always raise from 
300 to 400 chickens each year, do my 
own housework, take care of a large 
garden, and help my husband often 
at his work. Mrs. E. J. H., Colorado. 


Grapes should be left on the vines 
until fully ripened, if weather per- 
mits, being of low quality unless 
ripened naturally. In picking; han- 
dle by the stem and touch the berries 
as little as possible to avoid injuring 
the bloom. Handled baskets of four 
and eight-pound sizes are the most 
largely used packages, although 
many are packed in crates holding 








A Little Risky ; Be Careful, Girls 


want, then sit down to the sewing ma- 
chine and in a few minutes have the entire 
lot sewed up ready to turn and slip on to 


each finger. The little finger seldom 
needs a stall. 
Hancock Co.,O. GEO. W. BROWN. 





SMALL FRUITS 
Gooseberries, currants and blackberries 
may be planted. now in the North, if de- 
sired, and if the plants are well mulched. 
It is safer to set grapes, etc., inthe spring. 
Clean up. 
Burn the brush and rubbish. 


What do you think of the fall-bearing 
strawberries ? 


Don’t stop cultivating and hoeing the 
strawberry bed until the ground freezes. 


Did it ever occur to you that it was 
Persia that first cultivated the cherry, 
the plum and the peach ? 


Now is the time to study the Biggle 
Berry Book, and plan for greater . 
next season. Order a copy to-day; 
cents, postpaid, or $1.25 including a tee. 
year subscription to FARM JOURNAL. 

I want to‘have my say about the 
Himalaya blackberry. I will pay the 
man who sold them to me a lot more than 
I paid for them, if he will:come and take 
them away. do not bear anything 
like our cultivated or wild: blackberries. 


an im thicket. The only one 
thing in their favor is. that the flavor of 
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tills of various sizes. The greatest 
money - making varieties in the 
North are Concord, Niagara and 
Catawba. These are the kinds most 
planted. 





THE ORCHARD 


Now the laden boughs are bending low 
o’er all the orchard ways, 

The apples’ cheeks are burning red, and 
father smiles and says, 

Some sparkling morn: ‘I think to-day 
we might as well begin ; 

Be smart, now, boys, you'll have to work 
to get all these apples in!”’ 


If you want apples to keep well, pick 
them on bright, cool days. 

Calves like to use their teeth. That is 
why the orchard is no place for them. 

The third Tuesday in October is National 
Apple Day. Talk, eat and give ’em away. 

No device ever was invented for pick- 
ing apples that could beat the hand of a 
careful boy or man. 

A bruise on an apple is an invitation to 
rot. It is more than that: it is a guar- 
antee that the apple will rot. 

It makes some boys ‘‘seasick’’ to go 
up in tall trees. Find out about this 
before you put a boy at such work. 

The 1915. convention of the National 
Nut Growers’ Association will be held at 
Albany, Ga., October 27th, 28th and 29th. 

The picking of apples had better begin 
too early rather than too late. Overripe 
apples do not keep well. The picking sea- 
son is a short one. Too late picking 
means overripe fruit, and poaeiaty sad 
losses from wind-storms. .. 

- Very large apples are not. always meet 
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desirable.. Small and medium sized ones 

(sound and good) are preferred by many 

folks of moderate means and by some 

restaurants and hotels. — apples 

should go to special markets, fancy gro- 

Pages fruit dealers, and high-grade 
tels. 


Boxed apples for small city families or 
flat dwellers are coming into the limelight 
thore and more each year. One een 
ful orchardist has hit upon the plan of 
packing three or four varieties in a box, 
each in spams layers—late ripening 
kinds in e bottom, mediums in the 
middie, and ready-to-eat mellows on top. 


There are no ‘‘fool theories’’ in the 
Biggle Orchard Book—no, sir! Nothing 
but practical common sense based on per- 
sonal experiences. There are sensible, 
helpful hints on every page, and you 
really need the book in your business. The 
price is only 50 cents, postpaid ; or $1.25 
including a five-year subscription to FARM 
JOURNAL. 


Have you been looking for the right 
time to dig out the borers? Look at the 
base of the tree. If you find a little heap 
of reddish dust there, it is time to dig, 
and dig thoroughly. That dust is the 
borer’s proof that he has been doing 
business. If you. let him keep at it, 
there will be a dead tree in your orchard. 
a him out with a small, sharp knife 
and a piece of wire. 


Some selling methods : Last season one 
New, York man advertised apples in local 
and near-by newspapers—‘‘$2.50 per box, 
express paid, high quality and straight 
packing guaranteed.’’ Another apple 

rower wrote postals to selected names 
in near-by towns. Some growers sell 
through commission men in cities, or 
through local cooperative selling organ- 
izations or farmers’ exchanges. Local 
buyers are to be found in-some localities 
who will buy apples “on the trees,’’ or 

acked and delivered at the station. 

any growers declare that ‘‘it pays to 
avoid large cities and sell in towns or 
small cities.”’ ‘ 

Some good apple-picking rules; 1, Pick 
lower limbs first. 2. See that the ladder 
is pushed into the tree gently so as not to 
knock off or bruise the fruit. 3: ae 
the basket so as to be able to pick wit 
both hands. 4. Lay the apples in; not 
drop or throw them. 5. Pick no specked 
apples. 6. Pick no small, green ones. 7. 
Do not take much time picking a few 
little apples out of reach—let them go. 
8. In emptying, ‘pour gently, as you would 
eggs. 9, Do not set one basket or crate 
on another.so that. the apples below will 
be bruised. 10. Lift and set down gently 
all filled crates. 11. Use spring Wagon in 
hauling, avoid-rough ~——_ arid go slow 
except on smooth road. 


How to pack applies im barrels: Two 
layers of fruit should be placed in-the 
bottom of -barrel, with stems down and as 
close together as possible. These will form 
the facing, for this end will be the 
top when opened. Fill in with the 
same grade, shake 
the barrel often, 
and when near the 
‘top put in two more lay- 
ers with stems up, let- 
ting the last layer stand 
a full inch above the 
chime of barrel: Now put on lid and 
slowly P sigma into place, shaking the bar- 
rel in the meanwhile. The-stores sell very 
ee seh yt or — = But 
one can rig, very quickly by using 
a plank or scentling with one under a 
stud reaching to the shed plate and nailed 
temporarily in 3 ype (see cut). Be careful 
not to press the apples too hard. 

.. Keeping winter apples in their prime 
and handy for home use is one of the inter- 
esting topics for the farmer orchardist. 
We keep our Wealth: 
burgs, English Ram 











Gravensteins and 





, Duchess of Oldéen- - 





such until Christmas, by plucking them 
from the branches just as they are well 
colored, wrapping each specimen care- 
fully in paper, and packing them in orange 
boxes. These varieties make delicious 
eating along about holiday time. 
Kings, Tulpehockens, Grimes’ Golden and 
Snows are packed carefully in barrels, in 
sawdust which we secure from our 


store after the grapes have been sold from | 


the barrels. 
will not taint the apples, and will keep 
them fresh until used. We kept until 
June of this year apples thus packed and 
stored aw*y in a dry corner of the cellar. 


This dust is made from cork, | 


The more solid, late-maturing kinds, such | 


as Delaware Reds, Baldwins, Starks, etc., 
we ‘‘pit up’’ in the garden, upon a warm 
bed of straw, covering deeply with bright 
straw, a good layer of ah, and lastly 
some tall bundles of corn fodder tied about 
the top to keep rain off. These apples 
keep me aagorn and hold a flavor and 
crispness which we can not get from 





On this page are advertisements of roses, tractors, nursery | 


stock and building mat 
ADVERTISEMENTS 








card in Farm Journal. it is to your interest todo so. 


ROSE-*:"'* help from — Rose Rook free. THE 
CONARD & JONES +» Box 25, West Greve, Pa. 
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300,000 Trees at wholesale prices. Best 


stock we ever had—Boxed Free. Guaranteed True to Name. 
WHOLESALE 








John Lewis Childs, Inc., Floral Park, N.Y. 


| has made a hit is its simplicity. 
| has a simple one-cylinder engine. 


When you write an advertiser tell him you saw his | 


'Mogul 


«xd | Small-Farm Tractor 


rocery | 


FINE APPLE ead PEACH TREES, oll 
kinds of Trees & Berry plants, of very 
varieties. Prices reasonable. Catalog Free. 
Ernst Nurseries, Box 6, Eaton, 


8-16 ——The 











EVER have we marketed 

machine that aroused so much 
| enthusiasm among farmers as the 
| Mogul 8-16 oil-burning tractor. 


a 


One feature of this tractor wen 
t 


| There are no intricate gear shifts 





—you pull one lever to move for- 


“a en | ward and another to reverse. 


Dg 


That’s all there is to it—easier to 
handle than a team. 

The cost to you is low—only $675 
cash f.0.b. Chicago. Compare the 
work of the tractor with that of 
$675 worth of horse flesh and add 
the fact that it will run any machine 
requiring up to 16-horse power on 
the belt. That tells the story. 
Every farmer with 80 acres or 
more under cultivation can use a 
Mogul 8-16 tractor with profit. 
Place your order now—that’s the 
only way to be. sure of prompt 
delivery. Write to the address 
below for full information. 


International Harvester Company 


of America (Incorporated ) 
CHICAGO USA 





All Or Any Part Of A 
House at WHOLESALE! 
No Matter Where You Live! 


Safe, Prompt Delivery and 
Satisfaction or Money 
We are the largest “direct-to-con- 


concern in the world. 
tow, wholesale prices are 


sumer” building material 
Our 
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apples stored in crates and bins: in the 
cellar. A small hollow ‘‘chimney’’ stuck 
up through the roof of the pit will draw 
moisture away from the apples, as. a 
chimney draws dampness and smoke from 
the living-room, 

Hancock Co.. O. GEO. W. BROWN. 


An eastern orchard expert says: I am 
prepared to say with certainty that I have 
never known of a case of a bird bein 
killed by spraying, or having been foun 
dead under circumstances that would jus- 
tify the suspicion that this was the cause 
of its death. Have examined the stom- 
achs of dead birds, and have found no 
evidence of arsenic to which their death 
could be attributed. I live in the midst 
of one of the largest orchards in Penn- 
sylvania, which has been sprayed fre- 
quently, and it is full of birds’ nests. I 
am sure that if spraying were destructive 
to birds they would not be nesting in this 
orchard. 


Last season I read about an apple grower 
who let two carloads of fruit rot in his 
orchard for want of a market; and on 
nearly every farm some valuable food- 
stuff goes to waste every year because 


it is not needed on the oe table and © 


the local market is overstocked. All such 
stuff ought to be sent to the orphanages. 
In every state there are worthy institu- 
tions which take care of parentless chil- 
dren — do it well, too—and with them 
there is always a crying need for just 
such wholesome products. Some ,rail- 
roads and express companies will trans- 
port goods intended for these institutions 
free of charge, but where this can not be 
arranged the transportation charges are 
not hard tomeet. Remember the orphans. 
MAURICE FLOYD. 


Suppose Mr. Baldwin had not told any- 
body about that first Baldwin apple tree? 
There would have been no Baldwin apples 
for the rest of us. Fortunately, Mr. Bald- 
win knew an opportunity when he saw it, 
so he grafted other trees from the orig- 
inal one and gave scions to his friends. 
Thus we are now enriched by having many 
millions of Baldwin apple trees, all de- 
scended from the first and only original 
one. The time has now come when we 
need to find dozens of other Mr. Baldwins 
who will tell us about the good wild nut 
trees of America. We now know how to 
graft them, so that the finding of them 
, amounts to something. We have most 

surprising resources in the shape of rare 

nut trees, if we just knew where they 
were. As an example of these unknown 
resources, we will cite the recent discov- 
ery in Indiana of three or four of the 
finest pecan trees in the world. It took 
looking to find these trees among the 
thousands of wild ones. Some boy, some 
hunter, some observant farmer, has his 
eye on nearly all of the extra fine nut 
trees in his neighborhood. He should tell 
the world about them, that’s all. The 
way is easy : Simply send samples of the 
nuts, with an account of the tree, to Dr. 
W. C. Deming, Secretary, Northern Nut 
Growers’ Association, Georgetown, Conn. 
This association is made up of a collec- 
tion of people who love nut trees and are 
interested in them. This association wants 
your help so badly that it is offerin 
money for it— $50 for a hazel tree o 
American origin that can compete with 
the imported filberts ; $10 for a northern 

can better than any we now have; and 
$0 for other nuts that are found by 
judges to be sufficiently valuable. Now 
send along your fine hickory nuts, shag- 
barks, black walnuts, pecans and hazel 
nuts. ‘ 





MAKING CIDER VINEGAR 
Some Hints Worth Remembering 


Writing from the University Farm, St. 


Paul, Minn., R. W. Thatcher says : 
Apple juice will chan 


left one to two years in the open air where 





into vinegar if. 
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it will not freeze, but the quality of thé 
vinegar will be very poor, because of the 
molds, dirt and undesirable bacteria that 
get into it. To produce a good merchant- 
able or usable vinegar, certain precautions 
must be observed. 

Bad odors or flavors are usually due to 
dirt or the wrong kind of bacteria in the 
juice. To prevent these, the fruit should 

e clean, ripe and sound. If dirty, the 
apples should be washed. After pressing, 
the juice should be put into barrels which 
have been well cleaned and then scalded 
with live steam or boiling water. When 
possible, the fresh apple juice should be 
allowed to stand in some large tank for a 
few days before placing it in the barrels, 
so that only the clear liquid is used. 

A finer product may be obtained if, 
after the alcoholic fermentation is com- 
raat the clear portion of the liquid is 

rawn off, the barrel rinsed out, and the 
clear liquid put back. 

When the fermentation is completed 
and the vinegar is of the desired strength, 
the barrels must be made as full as pos- 
sible and tightly corked, so that the vine- 
gar will keep without further undesirable 
ermentation. 

Here is the FARM JOURNAL way of 
making cider vinegar : 

Take sound barrels, or any suitably- 
sized vessels of wood, earthenware or 
glass—not iron, copper or tin. Clean them 
thoroughly and scald. Fill them not more 
than half full with the cider stock, which 
should have fermented at least one month. 
To this add one-fourth its volume of old 
vinegar. ‘This is a very necessary part of 
the process, since the vinegar restrains 


‘six weeks. 
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abound in the air, and at the same time it 
favors the true acetiqacid ferment. Next 
add to the liquid a little ‘‘ mother vine- 
gar If this latter is not at hand, a 
airly pure culture may be made by expos- 
ing in a shallow, uncovered crock or 
wooden pail a mixture of one-half old 
vinegar and one-half hard cider. The 
room where this is exposed should havea 
temperature of about 80° F. In three or 
four days the surface should become 
covered with a gelatinous pellicle, or cap. 
This is the ‘‘ mother vinegar.’’ A little 
of this carefully removed with a wooden 
spoon or stick should be laid gently upon 
the surface of the cider. Do not stir itin. 
The vinegar ferment grows only at the 
surface. In three days the cap should 
have grown entirely over the fermenting 
cider. Do not break this cap thereafter 
so long as the fermentation continues. If 
the temperature is right, the ferrhenta- 
tion should be complete in from four. to 
The vinegar should then be 
drawn off, strained through thick, white 
flannel, corked or bunged tightly, and 
kept in a cool place until wanted for con- 
sumption. If the vinegar remains turbid 
after ten days, stir into a barrel one pint 
of a solution of one-half pound of isin- 
glass in one quart of water. As soon as 
settled, rack off, and store in tight vessels. 
Usually no fining of vinegar is needed. 
No pure cider vinegar will keep long in 
vessels exposed to the air at a tempera- 
ture above 60° F. ‘‘ Vinegar eels’’ are 
sometimes troublesome in vinegar bar- 
rels. To remove these, heat the vinegar 
scalding hot, but do not boil. When cool, 
strain through clean flannel, and the 
‘* eels ’’ will be removed. 








the growth of the chance ferments which 
GINSEN SEED sold or exchanged for Indian relics. 
. A. L. GELSER, Dalton, New York. 
TREES . Plants; Vines, ete., of ve best quality. Cata- 
logue, all about ] 
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| $1.00 st} : Mixed Narcissus Bulbs, same 
OKONOGO FLOWER GARDENS, CARTHAGE, MO” 
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Wanted. BanNus’ NURSERIES (College Hill), Cincinnati, O. 


Do Your Farming 
Where Soil is Most Prolific 


You ought to read our booklet, ‘‘ The aan Tena Valley,’’ 
telling of the increased erop yields, year growing cli- 
mate and splendid markets of this valley in the heart of Golden 
California, where nature helps the farmer. Write postal teday. 
Cc. L. Seagraves, Gen’l Colonization 
SF aso Re. 1870 Ro Exch. Chisago. 


The last pect of this 
year will be very 


DRY 


and much money can be made with one of 
our famous Well Drills. Many kinds and 
sizes. Steam or Gasoline power. Address 
LOOMIS MACHINE CO., TIFFIN, OHIO 


‘our copy now of our splendid 
talog—a real textbook — the 
years’ experience with 
trees that succeed. We have 
2,500 acres in fruits and ornamen- 


» tals — hardy, sturdy 

and having enormous 

Fruitbook root systems. We 

; only trees we grow — you're 

Free protected. Prompt, careful pack- 

: ing and shipment. Come to in 

and pick out your stock, Get your Catalog from 
“The World’s Largest Nurseries” mow. 


MONEY IN ALFALFA — 


There is plenty of money in alfalfa if reduced 
to meal form by a 
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This $585 Tractor 


Will Be Given Away 


You can become the owner of this ¢585 BULL 
TRACTOR without cost, asa result of a few weeks’ 
spare-time work in your own community. and I will 

You may feel that you can't afford to 
4a R this season but if youlive in the U. 
8. A. you can get one given to 


you. 
What this Wonderful Machine Does 














T for Inf ation 
W. M. WAGNER, Mgr. 


dr 
90 E. 4th, St.. St. Paul, Minn. 
Without obligatin » tell how I et 
$580 BULL TRACTOR, without con.) "eS 
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SOME TROUBLESOME PESTS 


And the way to deal with them so they 
will not bother 


BUG in time saves nine. In other 
words, the pests you kill now will 

save you a lot of trouble next year. 

Fall plowing, to destroy cutworms, grub- 
worms and other insects that live in the 
soil, is highly recommended. Not only is 
it good insecticidal practise, but it is good 
farming. A certain field under obser- 
vation of the writer was partly plowed 
last fall and finished during the following 
spring. It was all planted tocorn. When 
the crop reached maturity it was found 
that the fall-plowed portion of the field 
(which is really a two-year-old apple 
orchard), had yielded fully one-third more 
corn than the spring-plowed portion. In 
this particular case it was not so much on 
account of pests having been controlled 


by this means, as because the loosening . 


process of the fall plowing had made it 
ssible for water to enter the soil abun- 
ie and: aid the chemical process of 
setting free soil fertility, and also finely 
ulverizing the soil in the process of 
reezing and thawing. 

A number of insects are found on the 
unused portion of plants, and are best 
destroyed on them in the fall. For ex- 
ample, the cabbage aphis, which is too 
often mistaken for mildew on the cabbage, 
as well as the green cabbage-worm, is at 
peegens abundant in the small cabbage 

eads and leaves remaining on stubs and 
stalks in fields. The cabbage field should 
be cleaned completely by pulling all im- 
mature plants and al] stalks, and gathering 
all leaves. These can be fed to pigs, 
poultry or cattle. 

The remnants of squash, pumpkin, can- 
taloupe, cucumber and watermelon plants 
in the fields, gardens and truck patches 
are. at this time of year liable to be at- 
tacked by the late brood of the striped 
cucumber-beetle, which may hibernate or 
pass the winter in its adult stage, and 
come forth next spring to attack the 
earliest of these plants as they come 
above nd. It would pay well to spray 
the infested parts of these plants in the 
late fall with pure kerosene. If this is 
done they will not require further atten- 
tion, but if not so treated they should be 
gathered and burned. 

Many insects, such as the asparagus- 
beetle, large squash-bugs and ms of 
others, hibernate or pass the winter in 
rubbish or broken stems of weeds or 
plants. One of the best means cf helping 
to get rid of insect pests and plant dis- 
eases of the and truck patch, is 
to pull and e together all portions of 
= that remain, dry them, and burn 

em. 


FOOT NOTES 


There is no excuse for permitting flies 


to breed in anything like the numbers in 
which they have done in the past. The 
vast majority of flies develop from eggs 
which are laid in horse manure, and there 
is a simple way of destroying the larve 
or monet which hatch from the eBEs. 
Sprink ing the manure heap with a solu- 
tion of haif nd of powdered hellebore 
and ten gallons of water will destroy, 
according to recent experiments, from 
eighty-eight to ninety-nine per cent. of 
the larvez in the manure. 


A Pennsylvania citizen wrote to State 
Zoologist, H. A, Surface, Harrisburg 
saying: ‘‘I am making: a business o 
fumigating wheat, among the farmers, to 
kill wheat-moth, weevil, etc., and am 
using carbon bisulphide.’’ This shows 
how new conditions bring about new pro- 
fessions. Another person in Dauphin 
county heard of this business and went 
into it. A Chester county man is also en- 


gaged in the fumigation business. A very 
arge percentage of the wheat crop in the 
southeastern quarter of 


Pennsylvania is 





lost by the ravages of the grain-weevil 
alone. 


Wasps nest in the ground or in old 
trees; sometimes in sheds or attics. If 
the nest can be discovered, which usually 
means watching the insects when they 
fly home, the entire colony can be quickly 
exterminated. A gallon jug, quarter- 
filled with water and placed next to the 
nest, is all that is needed, A wasp will 
emerge from the nest opening, perceive 
the jug, and fly angrily at it. The hollow 
sound of its buzzing, echoing from the 
jug, will make it enter, when it falls into 
the water. Wasps are able to communi- 
cate with each other, and the imprisoned 
wasp poastty calls to its sisters. At any 
rate the colony, one by one, in the course 
of the day, will find its way into the jug. 
This system is perhaps easier than the 
distribution of poison on food for the 
wasps. If the latter method should be 
tried, a little Paris green may be distrib- 
uted on minced meat and scattered where 
the wasps will find it, but where children 
or pets can not reach it. 


On this page are advertisements of stump pullers, crates, 
patents, cutters, school, engines, plows one husker. ~ 
~ ADVERTISEMENTS 
Corer we 
When you write an advertiser tell him you saw his 
card in Farm Journal. It is to your interest todo so. 























MEN WANTED 


aa Prepare as Firemen, Brakemen, 
Motormen, Conductors, colored 
Train Porters. Standard Roads. 
No experience necessary. Uniforms 
and Passes furnished. Write now. 
Name position you want. 


|. Railway C. |.,Dept.31 Indianapolis, Ind. 
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Clearing Stumpland 
Is Easy lf You Dolt Right 











Turn bush-land in- 
to cornfield, disk 


l n your roadsides and 
U kill the chinchbugs.. The 
p. 


does away with the bushknife, 


Bush and Bog Plow 
grubhoe and shovel—it’s better, 


uicker and cheaper. The forged 
parr nchencal disks penetrate deep, cut- 
ting roots, turf and trash and pulverizing 
the soil. Splendid for deep tillage. 2 
horse and 4 Rives. Reversible, If your 
dealer has not the genuine Cutaway write 
to us direct. Be sure to write us for our 
new book, “The Soil and Its Tillage.” 
Get your copy sew, 


THE CUTAWAY HARROW COMPANY 
‘Maker of the original 
CLARK disk harrows and plows 
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Save the stalks !—they’re half the crop 
in‘actual feed value. The Appleton cuts or shreds the 

stalks; the fodder saved paying whole i ame ea 

First successful machine husker made; built by Apple- 

ton Standards from 43 years experience in 

farm machinery making. Husks cleanest, 
shells cast; Some i 

saver. Sizes for 4 h. p.and up gasoline engine. 


PLETON 
ker & Shredder 


Sass wah sales tn eneretns, Stren sens ot 
Seen Ake now bee tate Anainoee Husker Bool. 
Appleton Mfg.Co., 513 Fargo St., Batavia, Ill. 


most efficient corn 
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THE TRUCK: PATCH 
BY E, R.. JINNETTE 


Culled from the daily experience of a 
trucker who rolls up his sleeves and 
works 


HETHER planted now or in the 
spring, success with rhubarb will 
depend to a large extent upon the 

fertility and preparation of the soil, and 
the kind of roots used. Defects in fer- 
tility and preparation can be remedied 
after the roots are planted, but no amount 
of after fertilizing and tillage will make 
spindling, diseased roots produce big 
marketable stalks. Don’t make the mis- 
take of planting too closely, nor on land 
inélined to wash. 

The bracing fall weather will stimulate 
the demand for celery. At this season 
when it is selling readily at good prices, 
there is a tendency to rush celery to mar- 
ket before it is well blanched. This is a 
mistake, because it necessitates severe 
trimming at the market end, and the pro- 
duct goes to the cheaper trade. To catch 
the best trade; celery must be fully 
blanched, clean and well trimmed. 

‘‘Handling”’ celery should be finished 
promptly and the rows ridged as fast as 
possible. If the soil is allowed to get into 
the hearts of the plants it will cause rot. 
Celery intended for storage should not be 
ridged. In some quarters there is a prej- 
udice against blanching celery with 
boards. It is claimed that blanching with 
earth makes it crisper and gives it a bet- 
ter flavor. Just the same, much of the 
product grown in various parts of the 
country is blanched with boards, and it 
sells for top prices, too. ° 

This cool month is fine for cauliflower, 
and it should head up rapidly. Green 
worms are likely to play havoc with the 
plants unless they are carefully watched. 
As soon as the heads are well started the 
leaves should be drawn up and tied. No 
pains should be spared to produce snowy 
white heads, since they are the kind 
wanted by the best trade. 

In many localities sweet potatoes are an 
important crop, and digging, marketing 
or storing is a pressing October job. The 
wise grower will have everything read 
so there will be no delay when the wor 
begins. There is always some loss from 
decay and shrinkage in storing ‘‘sweets’’ 
even under the most favorable conditions. 
Some experts place the loss at twenty- 
five per cent. or more. In view of this it 
may be wise to sell the crop at digging 
time. If it is to be stored, the tubers 
should be handled carefully and put into 
the storage house as rapidly as possible. 
The heating plant should be started, venti- 
lators opened, and the temperature kept up 
around 100° until the tubers are dried out. 

The saurkraut season will be in full 
swing about the middle of the month. 


All burst heads of cabbage should be made. 
into kraut or sold for that purpose. In 


cutting cabbage for sale this month, only 
firm well-developed heads should be 
selected. This will give the others more 
time to develop. It is surprising how 
rapidly cabbage will head up at this season 
when soil conditions are right. 

A killing frost may come at any time 
now. All tender vegetables like squash, 


push them with. nitrate of .soda.. One 
ounce of nitgate to a gallon of water 
should give satisfactory results. 

All crops started in September should 
have regular cultivation this month. Keep 
up a vigorous fight on weeds until frost 
lays them low. few weeds left to seed 
will make. a great deal of trouble next 
summer, As, fast as crops are off, sow 
the land to rye. If sufficient soil has not 
already been stored for winter and spring 
use, do it now while it is dry. . It may pay 
to screen the soil before hauling itin. — - 

Irish potatoes should be dug before cold 
weather sets in. They can be stored in 
pits, cellars or storage houses. They 

eep best in a cool moist temperature a 
few degrees above the freezing point. 

To keep well in storage all roots and 
vegetables must be handled carefully. 
Bruises and abrasions are unsightly and 
hasten decay. 


On this are advertisements of nursery stock, land, 
mushrooms, ditechers, cribs, tractors, balers, farm powder. 





ADVERTISEMENTS | 


wernerreneeaaeeeanesasese<—cnecncneeOeOmOeOEO Ore eee es 
When you write toan advertiser tell himthat you saw 
his card in the Farm Journal. It is to your interest to 






Make “4 lancome Men and women grow 
_ me Big ’ mughroonts at home in 
cellars, stables, gheds, boxes, ete., all the year, 
Sell up to$l & bb. Great demand, markets wait- 

ing. Big. hooklet telling how to do-it FREE. 









; on and introductory proposition. 
Owensboro 


‘ farm ditcher and r 
grades. Nos wheels or 
antee 


ce only one-fourth of machines. Does same 
work..Soon paysfor itself. Write for full informa- 
ti 





Ditcher&GraderCo.inc. Box 601 Owensboro, Ky. 














do so,as Our Folks ave treated honestly and served | 


with the best. Read the Fair Play notice on first page. 





we Min atheter 
The Westminster Nursery, Box B Westminster, Md 
HARDY FRUIT TREES pitxtite 


Apple, Plum, Pear and Cherry, also small fruits, orna- 
mental] trees-and shrubs direct from grower to planter. 
Write for free Beeeees eennee- 

WELLS WHOLESA NURSERIES 
50 Wellesley Avenue ~ Dansville, New York. 





NS OF TREES AND PLANTS 
ayy is + ch Direct from grower. ba gg mn RR 
ive’ . 
he. tmins 











4 Trees. 
Wholesale Nurseries, 27 Main St., Dansville, W. Y. 
9 0 g KELLY TREES. 





VIRGINIA, Northand South CAROLINA. ii 


¢ GEORGIA; ALABAMA arid FLORIDA’ § 

Land is Yeospuably cheap, and soil and climate it 

right { organs, A ig , stock, 
' ATLANTIC COAST 
LINE RAILROAD 


Information and descriptive literature jree, 














DON’T Put Your 
\ NEW CORN, 
™ into a RAT House 

ec Bsn i-y foasdnde of 


which 
argre as Well ae 


out gave your corn 











Special Avery 
Tractor Announcement 
on 1916 Avery Tractors 


3-Plow Tractor $ 760  5-Plow Tractor $1600 
4-Plow Tractor 1120 6-Plow Tractor 2145 
8-10 Plow Tractor $2475 
Also two new. sizes—a 2-Plow Tractor 
for rot over $550 cash, and a 1-Plow for 
about $195 cash. 


7 Sizes—Fit Any Size Farm 


etal 


Start Tractor Farming 


Sell horses. Don’t feed your this winter. 
Get a tractor for harrow- 





HAY BALERS F3 
/ ese eS 


ou’ll ag 
LATEST CA 


ell recommend best machine f. 


1114 

















Why leave stumps in the ground to 
eat up profits. Get rid of them and 
grow big crops on cleared land. 
Now is the time to clean up your 
farm while products bring high prices. 













eggplant, pepper, tomato and sweet corn 
should be gathered as soon as possible. 
Lettuce, cabbage and cauliflower started 
last month should go to the cold-frame as 
soon as the plants are large enough. To 
do well the plants must have plenty of 
room in the frame. They can be set1x14. 
inches, but 2 x 2 inches is none too far apart. 
Success with frame lettuce will depend 
upon the attention given to it from now 
on. The frames should be well ventilated 
and the soil kept moist. If the plants lag, 





Blasting 
is quickest, cheapest and easiest with Low Freez- 


Pont Explosives. For clear illustrated instructions 
Write for Free Hand Book of Explosives No. 32 F. as 
DU PONT POWDER CO. : : WILMINGTON, DEL. 


ing 
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THE HOME GARDEN 


Seasonable hints for the farmer, the town 
dweller and the suburbanite 


HU BARB may be planted in October. 
Set the plants about three feet apart, 
in rows spaced four feet apart. 


See that the onions are perfectly dry 
when you store them away. 


Carrots and other roots buried in sand 
in the cellar will not wither nor lose their 
fresh taste. ; 


Tender and half-hardy roses and plants 
should be protected through the winter 
with leaves, straw, burlap or earth. 


Where only a few cabbages are to be 
stored it is a good plan to wrap the heads 


in newspapers and put them on shelves in- 


a cool cellar. 


Peonies may still be planted, but get 
them in as early this month as possibie, 














and then mulch the soil around them with 
stable manure. 


Take up a few plants of parsley and set 
itehen wi 


in pots or boxes in the ki window. 
They do not need much light or care, and 
furnish material for winter garnishing. 


You can hurry the green cern along by 
cutting the tops of the stalks off just 
above the ears. That throws all the 
strength into the ears. E. L. V. 


When killed by the frost, mow off the 
asp s tops and burn them. Then give 
are. maar the rhubarb plants, too—a 
thick winter overcoat of stable: manure. 


One of the pretty vines this autumn 
has been the bittersweet. It is well 
worth growing on an arbor or fence on 
account of the berries at this time of the 
year. 


Soon after the cannas, dahlias, gladioli, 
ete. ; have been killed by the frost, dig and 
store the bulbs in a frost-proof place that 
is neither too dry nor too moist. The 
bulbs must not shrivel nor start into 
growth. 

Think of getting the 184-page cloth- 
bound Biggle Garden Book for only 50 
cents, postage paid! Study it, and your 
garden will be a greater success next 
season. For $1.25 we can send the book 
and a five-year subscription to Farm 
JOURNAL, 

Does everything from the garden taste 
good? No? Then you have not shared 
your _ things with anybody. Take a 
squash or something else down to the 
neighbor who has none; then your own 
dinner will taste better than ever. Never 
knew it to fail! 


Hardy perennials that are expected to 
live through the winter, should be mulched 
around the plants 
with a good coat- 
ing of manure or 
° litter to a 
depth of three or 


Des AND DOWNS OF Gak- 
DENING 


four = but do not place this on 





top of the crowns. This will keep,the 
plants from wrareataly freezing and thaw- 
ing. This treatment is good for peonies, 
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larkspurs, hollyhocks, columbines, iris, 
perennial poppies, etc. ° 

A box with an inch of earth in the bot- 
tom makes a place to store celery in 
the cellar. Stand each stalk up, cover 
the roots well with earth, and then throw 
an old burlap or similar thing over the 
whole. The plants will continue to grow 
and form white tender stalks for winter 
use. When watering, do not wet the 
foliage, as this will cause decay. 


Now is the time to plant hardy bulbs— 
tulips, hyacinths, crocuses, narcissus, 
etc. But don’t plant them in ‘* beds’’ in 
the time-honored way, for there’s a more 
pleasing method. Plant them in clumps 
of a dozen or more of one kind, here and 
there in the hardy flower border near the 
front. Be sure to try a few clumps of 
the new Darwin tulips. Clara Butt and 
Pride of Haarlem are beauties. 


Go into the garden shortly before the 
frost season comes on, and carefully pick 
the green or nearly-mature tomatoes, 
with stem attached, and carry them to 
the cellar with as little bruising as possi- 
ble. Do not pile in the cellar, but spread 
them out on ashelf or floor. When - 
ened in this way, they are quite as deli- 
cious as when gathered f from the 
field, and the more you save in this way, 
the less will be the quantity of canned 

necessary for the early winter 


supply. ‘3 


THE FAVORED SON 

Paul was the brightest his parents both 
thought 

And decided that he was the one to be 
taught. 

They couldn’t afford a good schooling 
for all, 

So the rest of them worked to help educate 
Paul. 


They stayed on the farm, did the other 
sons three, 
While Paul went to college and took his 





degree. 

It didn’t seem just, but ’twas cheerfully 
done ; 

The others were proud of the fortunate 
one. 


Now Paul is a doctor with office in town, 
But few are his patients and small his 
renown ; 
While the other three brothers who stayed 
with the hay 
Are rolling im money and cattle te-day. 
JIMSON WEED. 


TRAVEL PAST AND PRESENT 
[By Suorrner, Liberty Bell Bird Man, who has 

been to the coast} 

When Adam and Eve migrated from 
the Garden, it was on foot. It was a long 
period of time before horses, asses, 
camels and oxen were trained to carry 
man and his burdens, but it gave the 

rtation problem its first impetus. 

From tying long staves to each side of 
an animal, fasteni them together on 
the end that dra on the ground, thus 
making a rude carryall, to the time when 
rough wheels were added, was another 
link in the chain. We know that the an- 
cients had excellent chariots, but they 
were used forwar and sport and not for 
everyday transportation. The children of 

walked out of Egypt, and it was 
centuries before wagons, such as we 
know them to-day, came into general use 
as a means of travel. 

In our own country, many of Our Folks 
can remember the lumbering caravans, or 
‘* prairie schooners,’’ used by the earl 
pioneers in crossing this continen it 
was ‘‘ Pike’s Peak or bust,’’ and “bust ’’ 
often won. The discomforts, 
and» ips of these men, women. and 
children can hardly be overestimated. 
Deserts, mountains, rivers, forests, wild 
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beasts and Indians, were a combination 
hard to conquer. 

Then came the steamboat and the 
steam-engine, and travel and transporta- 
tien were ready to take a leap. They 
leaped all right, and with the added chain- 
ing of the electric current, it is some 
jump from the Watts engine to.our great 
cross-centinental machines of to-day, ‘that 
draw from twelve to fifteen heavy Pull- 
man coaches, electrically lighted, Boi 
fully furnished and with a diner that has 
pies and other things like mother used to 
make. Crossing the continent to-day is 
a picnic, with most of the annoyances 
missing. 

There have been some very funny arti- 
cles written about the modern sleeper, 
and many of them were founded on fact. 
I am nearly six feet long, and to keep my 
head at its normal angle on an ordinary 
sleeper while preparing for the night, is a 
difficult feat. But on almost every train 
now are compartments, and the man or 
woman who would quibble and fuss over 
these would growl at.a sunset or want 
more color in a perfect rainbow. It is 
only a question of time when the. com- 
partment idea will be so worked out that 
nothing else will be used. That’s a pre- 
diction. The Pullman company has an 
ear close to the ground, and the Pullman 
of to-day is about ready for a trans- 
formation. 

On-all good long-distance trains are ob- 
servation cars, which are pe oe lar that 
you have to do without br it to se- 
cure a place on them. Speaking of break- 
fast reminds me of the ‘‘diners.’’ Now 
there are diners and diners, but all serve 
excellent food, and the service is perfec- 
tion. Naturally the charges are rather 
high, but what can you expect? Here 
the choicest foods, carefully cooked, are 
attractively served on a train crossing the 
continent at almostamilea minute. Lam 
sure that such food served on an airship 
would cost much more. 

In the West there are always bunches 
of fresh flowers on each dining-car table, 
and I met raisin bread that was raisin 
bread. Delicious ?—well, I should say.so ! 
I believe in giving praise where praise is 
due, so I told the man in charge of the 
diner what I thought. He thanked me 
and walked to the other end of the ear. 
In a few minutes down came a waiter 
with four large slices of this bread with 
the compliments of the chef. Which con- 
firmed in my mind this fact: If there are 
bouquets to give, give them now; te- 
morrow may be too late; it takes. but a 
little effort to speak the word that will 
make two smiles grow where but one 
grew before. 

In the East the powerful engines are 
fed coal; in the West Mr. Rockefeller has 
his turn, and the monsters are given gil. 
They take it gracefully and give out no 
insults in the way of cinders or sparks, 

In crossing the continent I used five 
different railroads and a ferry, and was 
landed in San Francisco one minute ahead 
of schedule time. How is that for system ? 

In the Transportation Palace at the 
Exposition are shown the very latest 
achievements covering the entire field of 
transportation. Aerial navigation and 
the motor boat are especially prominent 
on account of the great developments .in 
these two methods. Models of the most 
modern ships are shown, which give an 
idea of how far we have advanced in 
navigation. Locomotives, street cars and 
automobiles of every type mark the strides 
we have taken, and seem to reach the 
height to which human ingenuity can 
attain. 

Two thin lines of steel from coast to 
coast! How much they have cost, and 
what miracles they: have performed! 
There should be a monument of monu- 
pew to all apo who blazed the way 

veleped the great. railroad 5 pay 
that to-day bind our country and help so. 
a make it the greatest one in the 
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HOW FARM AGENTS ORGANIZE 


YOUNG FOLKS 


A Series of Meetings Held in Districts 


and Townships Culminating in County 
Round-up 


N eight of the fifteen counties in Mis- 
souri which have farm advisers there 
are 770 schools. Five hundred of these 

schools were visited by farm agents, and 
in many of them the boys and girls were 
organized to compete against . other 
schools. This competition consists of 
athletic contests, baking, sewing, cook- 
ing, stock judging and grain contests. 


First in these eight counties the boys | 
and girls of each district had an all-day | 


meeting, their parents being present, in 
which they competed in numerous events. 
Then all the schools in a township met for 
a big day, and the fittest alone survived 


for still another final competition that was | 
to take place. This consisted of the Mis- | 


souri Round-up, or county meeting, held 
in five counties last year. The Round-ups 
were under the supervision of the farm 
adviser and representative from the Uni- 
versity of Missouri. Here the representa- 
tives from the district and townships met 
in individual and school competition, being 
the culmination of all previous events. 
Only pupils who are regular attendants 
in the rural school that they represent, 
between the ages of ten and eighteen, 
are allowed toenter. All materia] shown in 


any exhibit in competition must have been | 
by the one | 


made, prepared or gather 
in whose name it is entered. The students 
usually work in teams of three members. 
The Agricultural Extension Service of the 
College of Agriculture hopes to interest 
many more counties in these contests. 
Both boys and girls are eligible to all 
contests, but it is the aim of the farm 
advisers to get the boys interested in the 
particular lines that apply to their inter- 
ests and the giris to theirs. They believe 
that it is far better to center a girl’s 
work and ambitions on a desire to bake a 


‘prize loaf of bread than to be a good 


stock judge. 


~~» @ 


A FIRE WARNING 
The Carelessness of Women Burns Many 
Houses and Persons 


Mothers almost monopolize the gasoline 
fires, for they give that dangerous petro- 
leum product a range of usefulness from 
cleaning hair ribbons to slaying bedbugs. 
Many use it as carelessly as if it were 
water, and then empty it into the sink to 
be heard of later as a ‘‘sewer gas ex- 
plosion.’’ Washing with gasoline should 
be done out-of-doors, and when it is no 
longer fit for use it should be thrown upon 
the gromet. in which it will quickly hide 
itself. 

The cook-stove, which like death has 
all seasons for its own, is the great fire 
danger in the home, and. the mother 


manages it almost exclusively. Cracks | 
in stoves large enough to allow the escape | 
of sparks are common from overheating | 


and from the warping of the stove lids. 
The pipe often has imperfect joints. or 
misfits the chimney hole, or has been per- 
forated by rust. 


The stove should be .a foot and a half | 
from the wall, or the wall protscte bya | 


sheet of zinc or tin loosely hung on hooks 


so air can circulate behind it, and should | 


extend a yard above the stove asa protec- 


tion against the pipe which often becomes = 


red-hot to that height. Under the stove 
should be a sheet of metal extending far 
enough to catch coals falling from doors 
or cracks. Every stovepipe should be 
held in the chimney by a wire. 

Matches in closets and cellars make an 
expensive group of losses in the reports 
of fire marshals. ‘ 

_ Encouraging a lazy fire with kerosene 
is more likely to burn the cook to death 
than to burn the house down, The great 
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danger is from putting the oil on hot 
embers, which convert it into a gas which 
eg when a blaze starts. 

he kerosene lamp is the victim of 
much bad treatment. When it is not in 
use the wick is left up so oil runs down 
over the lamp bowl. Often the brass collar 
and burner are not kept bright, or the 
screen open, in order that the heat will be 
radiated, but are allowed to become black- 
ened. Then they hold the heat until the 
oil within the bow] gives off gas which 
will explode when. it rises to the blaze. 
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The most dangerous practise are filling 
the lamp while it is lighted, and filling 
it near a fire. 

Rags smeared with butter, lard or any 
oil but kerosene may take fire if thrown 
where there is no movement of air to 
carry away the heat made by the grease 
on them wey Such rags, and the 
wrappings from hams, if thrown into a 
trash barrel, are likely to set its contents 
afire. Mother should not put greasy rags 
in the ragbag. The stove is the only safe 
place for them. 
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Use The Paper You Read 
To Sell Things You Grow 


Poultry, hatching 
eggs, pure-bred pigs, 
selected seeds, house- 
hold novelties—all 
these things can be and 
are sold by little two- 
line advertisements in 
The Farm Journal. 


Increasing your in- 
come by selling your 
surplus stock demands 
that you have the sur- 
plus in the first place 
and are willing to sell 
at fair prices—and then 
that you take good care 
of the orders you et. 


Treat others as you 
like to be treated. 
Make your first sale in 


a new community; 
bring others through 
the -first~customer’s 
satisfaction. 


How. much will it 
cost? $12 to $15 a 
month, including the 
in The 
Farm Journal, the 
postage on your let- 
ters, stationery, circu- 
lars you may need, ete. - 
All the work can be 
done evenings, and the 
young folks can help. 
Remember, though, 
carefulness is essential, 
and advertising doesn’t 
offer a short cut to 
making money easily. 


advertising 
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In filling up the 
coupon, fill up all 
the blanks. Give 
us all the facts, so 
we can help you. 


Please tell me about advertising. I have surplus 
for sale. I have tried to sell to my neighbors in this way : 


| Tue Farm JournaL, PHILADELPHIA. 








And, particularly, 





tell us if you have 
made many sales 











p Name 
among your 
neighbors and R.F.D. Street 
how you did it. 
' , : “P.O State 
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THE LIBERTY BELL BIRD CLUB 
Motto: Protect Our Feathered Friends 


Pledge: ‘‘I desire to become a member 
of The Liberty Bell Bird Club, and prom- 
ise to study and protect all song and in- 
sectivorous birds, and do what I can for 
the Club.’”’ 

We want every man, woman and child to 
become a member of this Club and help 
in the work of bird conservation. To join, 
topy the pledge, sign your name, write 
your post-office address plainly, and send 
it to The Liberty Bell Bird Club, Farm 
JOURNAL, Washington Square, Philadel- 
phia, Pa., and your name will be enrolled 
and the Club button and twenty - page 
Guide sent you free. There are no dues, 
no fines, no assessments whatever. Speak 
to the teacher in your district and try to 
organize a Bird Club. Note: If engraved 
Certificate of Membership is desired, 
enclose ten cents. 


—-.--— —-20e — — 


MONTHLY CHAT 


DEAR MEMBERS : Another summer has 
passed and we hope that every member 
will sum up the results of his or her bird 
work. You know that The Liberty Bell 
Bird Club.is a real working organization 
and not a talking-machine, and the reports 
received show that a 
greater amount of 
practical bird work 
was done this summer 
than ever before. 
More bird baths and 
drinking founts were 
provided, and the 
nests and young were 
carefully protected. 

The three greatest 
reported enemies of our feathered friends 
were the cats, the English sparrows, and 
the untaught boys. Hundreds of letters 
told of how the cats destroyed both young 
and old birds, and how it would be much 
better if thousands of homeless, hungry 
cats should be painlessly put out of exist- 
ence. The English sparrow question is 
still a serious one, and we are sure that 
where this bird increases to enormous 
numbers it is a positive menace to all 
other birds. 

Boys would not destroy birds if they 
were properly taught. It’s up to every 
member to see that bird study is taught in 
every public and private school. Speak to 
the teachers about our Club.” Do it now. 
Hunt birds with a‘note-book and camera, 
and learn what real enjoyment is. 

Our article, ‘‘To Our Girls,” stirred up 
much discussion, and we expect it to do 
good. Sisters, just refuse to buy hats 
that contain the plumage of our songsters, 
and the trade in feathers will soon stop. 

We received a pledge from a man in one 
of the countries now at war, and the en- 
velope was stamped: ‘‘Passed by the 
Military Censor.’’ The poor birds! How 
we pity them in those countries that are 
torn by. shot and shell ! 

Our membership now numbers 536,000. 
What will it be on our third birthday, 
January 1, 1916? All are pleased with 


our. Membership Cer- 
tificate. It costs but 
ten cents, and we 


should like to see one 


<* - framed in every house- 

i CAT, CHASED BY A BIG CROW: “ER, I 

an f BAVE ALWAYS BELIEVED IT WAS WRONG 
TO OBASE BIRDS!"’ 


hold.. for the winter campaign. 
We extend our best regards to all 
members. The Liberty Bell Bird Club, 
Farm JOURNAL, Washington Square, 
Philadelphia, Pa. 
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PREPARING FOR WINTER 

Put up nesting houses, feeding stations, 
and have everything ready for the winter 
birds. As stated last month, houses put 
up now will be used as shelter by many 
transients and permanent residents. 

Feeding should begin as soon as the 
birds’ natural supply becomes scarce. 
Don’t wait until a cold rain or wind-storm 
drives the birds away. It is a mistaken 
idea that artificial feeding spoils birds for 
doing their work as nature intended. 
This feeding is but a makeshift, and the 
birds will quickly desert your most attrac- 
tive feeding places when they can secure 
their food from nature. 

Feed birds regularly. Spasmodic feed- 
ing does little good. Birds digest their 
food quickly, and during severe weather 
a few hours of hunger will destroy a great 
number of our smaller birds. There are 
many ways of feeding the birds. Some 
will take food from almost any place; 
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others will only eat from the — 
Remember that food must be placed where 
the birds can eat in safety. Watch the 
cats. A simple feeding place is made of 
an open-front box. Place it on top of a 
= or against a building or tree. Always 

ave its back to the prevailing winds, A 
cheese-box lid attracts birds, and you can 
watch them feed. Window-boxes are ex- 
cellent. About five feet above the ground 
is a good general height for the feeding 
trays. 

For those birds that will only eat from 
the ground, clear one place under your 
window, and one some distance from the 
house for the shyest birds. Never throw 
the feed on snow. Either clear it away or 
place bagging or burlap on top and scatter 
the feed on it. An inverted V-shaped 
shelter on the ground and a barrel placed 
under an evergreen make good feeding 
places. Study the birds and their require- 
ments. We hope that thousands of our 








“Rust is 


eating 
through 
that 
stove” 
*‘Our new 
one will -be 


rust-resist- 
ing. There 


are sevéral good looking ones 
down at the store made of 
Armco Iron. Look them over.” 
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ARMCO IRON 
Resists Rust 


as no other sheet iron can. Armco—American 
Ingot—lIron is far: more durable than steel or 
ordinary iron when exposed to the corroding 
gases of combustion and to the moisture of a 
kitchen. Armco takes a superior polish and has 
unequalled enameling qualities. These features 
are due to purity, evenness and unusual care 


in manufacture. 
*‘Defeating Rust’’ 


will tell you why seventy stove and furnace manufac- 
Armco. Iron for the vital sheet metal parts of 


turers use 
their products. Send for it, Free. 


THE AMERICAN ROLLING MILL CO. 


_Box741, Mi 


Licensed Manufacturers under Patents granted to 
~ ig The 


International Metal Products 
Soak ae ork, St. 
Cleveland and Cincinnati 


American 
Rolling Mill 
Company, with 
the intelli- 


ence and fi- 
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Liberty Bell feeding houses will be used 
this winter. . 

Suet is one of the best foods for the 
winter birds. Fasten it on the trunks or 
branches of the trees. Unless you put a 
wire guard around it, the blue jays are apt 
to carry it all away. Bones, scraps of 
meat and rinds of pork can also be used. 
The following are all good feeds; a va- 
riety must be pee to satisfy both the 
insect-eating and seed-eating birds: Hemp- 
seed, millet-seed, cracked corn, cracked 
wheat, whole corn, whole wheat, bread 
and cracker crumbs, dog biscuit broken, 
broken nuts and nut meats, sunflower- 
seeds, chaff, oats, canary- -seed, doughnuts, 
salt, Seager | tops, curds, blemished oranges, 
apples, old mortar and fine grit. 

Sh heaves of wheat, oats or barley se- 
curely fastened to a pole or tree are 
relished. Never feed spoiled or sour 
foods. Birds will usually visit your feed- 
ing places at regular hours, and very often 
twice a day. Provide clean water free from 
ice.’ Havea thick bush-pile or a cornstalk 
shelter. The top of the bush-pile can be 
covered with bagging. To make a corn- 
stalk«shelter, take fence rails, lay them on 
the ground some distance apart ; then put 
a layer crosswise, and so on until a series 
of five are made. Around and on sr 
place cornstalks until the rails are cove 
This makes an ideal shelter. and feedin 
place. These shelters should be burn 
in the spring. 

Keep a record of your winter successes 
and let us know what shelters and feedin 
places were used, what birds came, a 
what foods they preferred. 
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WEEKLY CLUB STUDY FOR FRIDAY 
CLASSES IN OCTOBER , 


October Ist. When do birds molt? De- 
scribe the process.. What is understood 
by ‘‘immature plumage’’? Are there 
enough bird-houses on your grounds? 


October 8th. What are bounty laws? 
Tell some of their bad features.. What 
birds in your borhood should: be :re- 
duced in number? Why? 

October 15th.. What preparations have 
you made for winter? When should the 
winter feeding of birds begin? Does the 
winter feeding of birds destroy their 
usefulness ? 

October 22d. Is there a vert | Bell 
Bird Club in your district school 
why there should be a Club in every 
school. Which is the best sport, hunting 
birds with a gun or with a camera? 


Octeber 29th. Deseribe the birds you 
saw this month, and their ections. Which 
were the last birds to go south? Have 
any birds arrived from e North? 





REPORTS WANTED 


We should like to have reports as to 
the destructiveness of cats, crows, English 
sparrows, skunks, squirrels, raccoons and 
red and gray foxes, as regards bird life. 
Make reports complete and please send 
them in as soon as — e, 


REAL SPORTSMEN 


There can be no question about the 
quail being one of the best friends of the 
farmer, and, as_ these 
valuable birds have been 
greatly reduced in num- 
THE EOONOMICAL BIRD: * NOW, 

LET ME SEE, IF I FLY SOUTH, 


I'LL SAVE THE PRICE OF WINTER 
CLOTHES ! ' 
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ber, it is onl rand right that they 
should be - protected for a number of 
years. We have been working hard se 
secure this_ protection, oo it is a 


eons. tg pasenne that the nited 
seventh ania eet, “tie 
Barre, un 


” Reeohved on July = 
that. 
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season be incorporated in our hunting 
laws, prohibitin the shooting of the 
Virginia quail or bob-white for a period of 
five years. 

Real sportsmen are always protectors 
of birds, and try to keep the right bal- 
ance of bird life ; ; it is the pot-hunter, the 
illiterate foreigner and the irresponsible 
gunner that is and has been so destructive 
to bird life. We hope that sportsmen in 
other states will follow the example of 
the United Sportsmen of Pennsylvania. 
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REPORTS FROM MEMBERS 
I have a bird calendar and noted twenty- 
seven varieties of birds that came back 
from the Seuth this spring. Also have a 
lunch ‘counter: .IDA NELSON, Minnesota. 


gern 
or t’s good work. ] 


I have built sixteen bird- houses, and 
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are advertisements of ‘mills, patents, saws, 
farm powder. 
Be S ADVERTISEMENT. TS 


‘When you write to an advertiser tell him that you saw 
his card in the Farm Journal. It is to your interest to 
do so,as Our Folks are treated honestly and served 
with the best, Read the Fair Play notice on first page. 


SUPERIOR DUPLEX MILL 


SD einen —ereennaeeilll 
Double Grinding Rings, positive 
force feed. Never, Chokes—grinds 
Corn on Cob or in op em Shell 
@ Corn, Sheaf Oa Kaffir 
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WANTED. IDEAS. w oe for List of Bnventions 


gy "rentlene: Our 
four books sen 


Pate: ta gy Ah Fee 
VICTOR J. ‘tvs Ss & CO., 30 Ninth, Washington, o. c. 
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cost of making ditches with 
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have a feeding house and three baths. 
a studying the birds. 
eras. 


; KENT KUTSCHER. 
—— for Texas! Protecting the-birds 


is bringing good results. ] 

I bought ‘‘ Reed’s Bird Guide’’»and the 
er kip aay ooh from the tab, 
and. em exceedingly interesting an 
— in identifying and the 
birds. Epcit GEMMILL, vania. 

{Those publications greatly help the 
bird students. } 

Before I joined the Club I was very 
ignorant about bird life. Now I can iden- 
tify at least forty species and ize 
the songs of eight or ten. Our had 
a birds’. Obristmas tree, end -we> take 

bird walks. 
lew Jersey. Eve.yn C. Dix. 

TGood. Our Club is an educational one 

and al] who join are benefited, ] 


Here is what I have done : Secured six 
members, put up a bird-house, taker the 
Farm JOURNAL, made bird sketch-book, 
kept bird note-book (sixty-eight written 
notes now), put out bird material, worn 
pin and really studied birds. 

\Nebraska. DoroTHy PATTY. 

[Weare proud of you. Hope all mem- 
bers will follow your example.] » / 

Four big ranchers promised me to for- 
bid shooting on their places. There is 
where the hunters from town would come 
and shoot for two or threedays at atime. 
Now the birds are increasing and all the 
people say it is more pleasant. 

Cali ia. CLIFFORD Lipps. 

. [That is real bird work and thousands 
of birds will be saved. ‘Wish all ranchers 
would post their land. ] ; 





A BIRD CEMETERY 


Very often our birds meet untoward 
fates from causes unavoi When 


this oecurs they should be carefully bur- 
tied. .A Bird Club in Montclare, Ii., 
Maintains the burying place shown in the 
accompanying picture. 


A meadow-lark 
was found 
with its 
wing brok - 
en, from 
which it 
died. “A 
flicker flew 
ageinsta 
window 
with such 
force as to 
kill itself. 
And from 
@6ther causes birds of various kinds died 
and were buried here. The boys and girls 
of the Club improvised c the 
unfortunate were laid away and the graves 
marked as There is a very pretty 
sentiment attached to this work, and we 
hope that other Clubs will follow the ex- 
ample shown by our Montclare Club. 














WHAT BIRD IS THIS?. 
The Plumage and the Molt 
Perhaps your letter to us was not an- 
swered. You desired to know the name 
of a bird, but your description was such 
that but a guess could be given 
re i bird’s identity. Often it is 
not your fault and very oftenitds. When 
it isn’t, it is memally- because the bird has 
immature plumage, the result of a partial 
molt, and it may then look like any one of 
several varieties, oes 
Dr. Jonathan Dwight, Jr., of .New 
York, geve a master address.on ‘‘ im 


mature Plumage’ at the an 
San Francisco” and -we hag ater 


see that address in p le it was 
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juvenile molt and a post - nuptial molt. 

Immature birds of both sexes may re- 
semble the plumage of either parent ; 
they may resemble the adult female; or 
be unlike either one. The immature 
female may resemble the adult female, 
while the immature male is unlike either 

arent, as in case of the scarlet tanager. 

hen parents are both alike in color, the 
young generally resemble them. Some 
young birds acquire adult plumage the 
next spring, while others, like the orchard 
oriole, don a second or transition plumage 
until the second or sometimes the third 
spring. Besides the change of color due 
to age, some birds change their plumage 
with the seasons. The male bobolink, 
after the nesting season, changes its 
black, white and buff suit until it resem- 


bles the sparrow-like dress of its mate. 
When the male is much brighter than the 
female, this is often seen. 

In addition to the changes accomplished 


birds carefully and make notes: 
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by the molt, there are others caused by 
e wearing off of the different colored 
fringe which is found on new feathers of 
some birds. All birds renew their plum- 
age after nesting; and the following 
spring most birds molt their body feathers, 
and a few have a complete molt at that 
time. No bird molts its primaries more 
than once a year. ‘Some birds molt only 
a few feathers, while others, like the 
heron, acquire a special nuptial plumage. 
This nuptial dress is at other times ac- 
quired by the wearing off of the edges of the 
winter feathers. By this process the snow- 


flake changes from brown and brownish 


white to pure black and white. -_ 
Members, you can readily see that this 
is not only a difficult subject, but one that 
is not perfectly understood ; ‘so ey the 
“Tf you 
wish us to identify the birds you see, 
make your descriptions complete. Every 
member should have either Reed’s ‘‘ Guide 
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to Eastern Birds’’ (seventy-five cents), 
er Reed’s ‘‘ Western Bird Guide ’’ ($1). 
These books are not perfect, but will 
greatly help you, and they are cheap and 
convenient. 

Now, what have 
the plumage of bi 


ou discovered about 





LIBERTY BELL BIRD HOUSES 





No. 21, Bluebird. No. 12, (Swinging) No. 25, Woodpecker 


Wren or Bluebird. or Flicker 
yee post, prepaid, $1.25 each or 
wane 


No. 100, for robins, tree-swallows, cat- 
ae and fly-catchers, 


Special No. 17, wren 
house, $1. No. 77, four- 
room martin house, $5. 
All sent postpaid. If 
outside of fourth 
parcel post zone add 





"No. 50, 
Wren or Bluebird © 
Price, 75 cents ort 
FARM . JOURNAL, 
Philadelphia, Pa. 


lete catalogue sent 
ree. Address The Lib- 
Bell. Bird Club, 
ashington Square, 
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BIRD CLUB SUPPLIES 


‘‘ Illustrated Bird Dictionary,’’ a note- 
book of 232 birds, not in colors, thirty-five 
cents. 


The Government Bulletin, ‘‘ Fifty Com- 
mon: Birds of the Farm and Orchard,’’ 
natural colors, twenty cents. 


Reed’s ‘‘ Bird Guide, ”’ being Land Birds 
East of the Rockies, showing 304 birds in 
natural colors, seventy-five cents, 


The Badge of the Club (a button) free 
to all who sign the pledge; lost badges 
will be replaced for three cents each. 


Qur “ Spare the Birds ’’ warning signs are 
now ready—three for a two-cent stamp, 
ten for six cents and more at this rate. 


The Official Pennant, green 
x wool and white letters; size, 
24 x 11% inches, forty cents. 
Reed’s ‘‘ Western Bird Guide. Birds of 
the Rockies and .West to the Pacific.” 
More than 500 pictures of birds in natural 
colors, $1. 


The Farm JourNau for five years, $1. 


The Educational Pamphlets, eight — 
ready : 1, All about ‘‘The Robin’’; 2, 
“Bird-Houses ; 3, “Attracting the Birds”; 
4, ** Bird Enemies ”’; 5, ‘‘ Henry Ford’s 
Bird Sanetuary’’; 6, “Purp le Martins’’ 
7, ‘‘Hawks Owls”; 8, Pour Birds of 
Doubtful Value ’’—blue jay, erow, purple 
grackle and magpie; each five cents. 


‘Pictures of birds, 6x9 inches, in full 
colors, Set No. 1: ‘Barn-owl, purple mar- 
tin, English sparrows, white- breasted nut- 
hatch and blue jay: Price, 10 cents, Set 
No. 2: Robin, ast pe blackbird, song- 
sparrow, red-headed woodpecker and barn- 
swallow. .Price, 10 cents. Set No. 3: 
Bluebird, kin - haar thrasher, car- 
dinal and . cker. 
certs. Set No. 4: ora igo bunti 

stee vireo, quail, Baltimore orio 
black-cap chickadee. Price, 10 cent, 


Special . ebro Passenger -pigeon, 


@s, 5 
pried ‘set Sa ewenty or hg witl 


two specials, .50 cents, postpaid; >...04.. 


ten per cent. Com-_ 


ae ak 10 


lieved to: be -extinct,, 5-cents, ands mony : 
heron (egret), “forte ery, kiled. by, the, | 








SCHOOL-TEACHERS AND THE 
PENNANT 


The Liberty Bell Bird Club pennant is an 
ornament to any room, and a perpetual 
reminder to save our feathered friends. 
Many teachers have asked their scholars, 
members of the Club, each to bring a 
penny, and in that way obtain enough 
parse to purchase a pennant for the 
school-room. The pennant costs but hiaty 


cents, and ge enerally the children are very | - 


willing to help buy one. Bird pictures 
ean also be purchased in the same way ; 
a complete set of twenty-two costs but 
fifty cents. 

The teachers are doing much for the 
cause of bird preservation, and we hope 
there willbe a Liberty Bell Bird Club in 
every school. 





On thi is page are advertisements of of shirts, magazines, farm 
papers 








ADVERTISEMENTS 


KR AAmrantnrnnirndnparerctte 
When you write to an advertiser tell him that you saw 
his card in the Farm Journa). lt is to your interest to 

so, as Our Folks are treated honestly and served 
with the best. Read the Fair Play notice on first page. 











Note the ' 
wats 


Cive The Ventilated 
Shirt a Work 

Test this wonder. Sie shirt. 
. Strain it at every seam, Prove 
that you cannot start & single: 
thread.. Test the ventilators | | 
Feel how every motion stirs air 
next your body, Enjoy the comfort 
of dryness, coolness, cleanness! 

Note the stout.strips of reinforcement 


across back and in front. Enjoy the 
comfort of the extra large size of 





° 


| 11. Work Surrs 











And then take pride in wearing the, 

Handsomest Work Shirt made. Triple 
Stitched, Reinforced and Ventilated.. 
Theseshirtsmake workerscomfortable,. 


You can buy this. different work shirt 
Made | chambra a 








30 Swell Postals, 40- 
log. MAGNUS A. HE 


$325 Indian Motorcycle 


SOLVE THIS PUZZLE 


Can you arrange the letters,-on 
the signboard, so as to form the 
name of a well-known farm pa- 
per’ Try it. Send in your answer 
at once. You will then be consid- 
ered in the awarding of the $325 
Indian Motorcycle and Grand 
| Prizes which we will give away 
Janney 15th, — We will send 
ametnineeed! FOU votes free if your answer 
is correct. Whether you win the 
Grand Prize Motorcycle or not, if you enter contest you 
get prizes and cash for ev ery thing youdo. In case of a tie, 
each tying contestant rize same as the one tied 
for. Send your namean daren. and uzzle solution now. 


FARM LIFE, Dept. F. J., SPENCER, INDIANA 


ge Magazine Bargain Cata- 
» 837 Ashland sod gr tool re 

















HOME MADE 


ACETYLENE 


Safest Light 
and Cooking Fuel 


Insurance Records 
Prove It 


Insurance records show that 
the misuse and abuse of city gas, 
kerosene and gasoline ca over 
100,000 fires in six months. While 
the misuse and abuse ra. 
of acetylene caused 
but four fires during 
the same period, And 
there are over a 

uarter of a million 

ntry - Home-Acety- 


lene-Plants in use... A && 
mighty fine showing 
for acetylene, 


For this reason acetylene 
small openings—so <— 
rom 
burner—in a whole day~to do 
ve Ie nang oo ot poison t 
n ous to 
brétthe—you would ome poe harm in 
sleeping under an unlighted burner. 
acetylene burns 
with no odor whatever 
—but ee from an 
pean naga — _ a 
ro pungen or 
which immediately at- 
tracts attention. 
Also, acetylene lights 
\\ vo aeouity ‘ast- 
.—— and —_ 
ai ey cann 
tipped over. 
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That swit is best that fits me 


HE natural figure with a well-defined 
waist line is now the thing to be de- 
sired, so let us hope that there will 

be acessation of the caricatures we have 
been looking at. The Russian influence 
appears in coats as well as dresses, and 
the blouse is generally becoming. Fur 
bands also show this influence and afford 
a way of using up the better parts 
of fur articles which are partly worn. 
There is a fancy for godet effects, and the 
redingote has returned. Princess 

are also liked, although manufacturers of 
ready-made clothes have hesitated to 
make them up in expensive materials. 
The fact is, that but one woman in a hun- 
dred \ooks really well ina princess dress. 
To wear one with good effect, one must 
have a perfect figure, neither thin nor 
stout, short nor tall, and a perfect car- 
— The woman who does not come up 
to these requirements, attracts attention 
to her shortcomings by donning a princess 
dress. 

Skirts are cut circular, with panels back 
and front, or only in front; or they have 
the inverted plaits which are always satis- 
factory. Colors are dark and subdued in 
tone, the new shades — called crow 
blue, which is very dark ; a brighter shade 
called Hague, blackberry, and field-mouse, 
a gray with a little brown init. Thereis 
much braiding, but one can. get very pose 
effects with a very little trimming, if the 
cut, hang, fit and finish of one’s gar- 
ments are e 

Ladies’ dress No. 7269 may be developed 
in a variety of materials, and does weil 
for a new garment or for remodeling an 
old one. The skirt has a band of contrast- 
ing goods around the bottom, which may 
be omitted for a short figure. The pocket 
is an attractive feature. The waist has 
long revers, and the front extends over 
the belt, giving length to the figure. The 
sleeves may be made in long or elbow 
length. 

Dress Nop. 7332 is in overblouse style, 
the front cut away and sleeveless. It is 
worn over a guimpe. The skirt has the 
inverted plaits and slot-seam effect which 
have come back in favor, and is full enough 
to look well and be comfortable. 

An easily made coat is shown in No. 
7333; cut in sack shape, it has but few 
seams to bother with and requires very 
little fitting. A soft woolen cloth in a 
pretty mixture was chosen for this coat, 
with collar and cuffs of velvet. Corduroy 
would make up well, also. 

Ladies’ skirt No. 7324 is suitable alike 
for stout or slender figures. It ig cut in 
four gores. It may have the closing line 
in front straight, or with an extension on 
the overlapping side. : 

There are three dresses for misses and 
small women, No. 7315 being suitable for 
soft materials in silk, wool or cotton. The 
skirt is cut in four gores, slightly gathered 
at the waist line. The simple blouse has 
collar, cuffs and belt of contrasting ma- 
terial, while buttons afford an attractive 
finish. 

No. 7303 suggests the Norfolk style, 
and has a four-gore skirt which may be 
like the blouse, or of contrasting ma- 
terial. The blouse has a yoke and 
front, and may be finished with or with- 
out the smocking which is such an attract- 
ive feature. 

Dress No. 7297 is a good model for 
leeppenins outgrown dresses, the yoke 

the ing around the bottom 


lend mse to such a purpose. 
The biuse is cut away in taunt show 
the chemisette , and the sleeves 
may be made long or short. 


iris’ Norfolk dress No. 7274 is sure to 
please, as -especiall or 
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moreen 't a one-piece dress. The blouse 
ight of plain material, the collar, 
cuffs, belt and skirt of stri or plaid, or 
it may be made entirely of the one kind 


s. 
In No. 7331 we have a dress in the over- 
blouse style, very simple in cut and make. 
It is worn with a waist or guimpe which has 
a turnover collar and full length sleeves. 
We show two dresses for smaller girls. 
No. 7260 is in simple sack form, closing 
pee. at the side. The edges are scal- 
we or may be finished with scallop 
ging. The sleeves may be made long 
or short, and a pattern for bloomers is 
included. These may be made to match 
the dress when the material is suitable, or 
of mohair or sateen for general wear. 
Child’s dress No. 7310 has a vest which 
extends from neck to hem. The yoke 
crosses from front to back and is cut in 
one with the sleeves, which may be made 
long or short. The model is suitable for 
most cotton or woolen materials. 
Pattern No. 8298-T gives two yards of 
the smocking design which is now so 
popular for women’s and children’s gar- 
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ments. It may be used upon cotton or 
silk materials, the embroidery to be done 
in self color or contrasting colors, and 
appears to advantage upon dresses, 
aprons, caps, waists and kimonos, It 
would be difficult to find a form of decor- 
ation which adds so much to a garment 
and which costs so little to produce in 
either time or money. 

Why not instruct the little oe by get- 
ting doll patterns for them? If they learn 
to make doll clothes by following direc- 
tions, it will surely not be many years be- 
fore they will be making dresses and 
shirtwaists for themselves. 

It is a great mistake to shirk the trou- 
ble of basting and of pressing. The pos- 
session to hand of sufficient tacking 
thread and the frequent use of a hot iron 
will often save the situation. It is well 
to remember that basting thread of an 
inferior quality is a much better invest- 
ment for the purpose than a dearer make; 
the thread is usually finer and leaves less 
marks on delicate fabrics. Never pull 
out a basting thread, but cut the knot 
first and draw it out by degrees. 











Farm Journal Patterns 


are the best in the market, and 
they are guaranteed: Our Farm 
Journal Fair Play comes in with 
every order. Full directions, 
including quantity of material, 


accompany each pattern. In ordering, be sure to give number and size of the pattern wanted. For ladies’ 
upper garments give bust measure taken over the fullest part of the bust; for skirts and under garments 
give waist and hip measurements. For misses’ upper garments give age and bust measure; for skirts and 
under garments give age, waist and hip measurements. For children give age, breast measurement and 
length of back. Children of same age vary in size. For instance,—the average child of six years will 
measure 24 in. over the breast, but there are many young children of ten years who will measure only 24 in. In 
such case you need a six-year-old pattern. Price, 10 cents for any pattern. FAarM JOURNAL, Philadelphia. 
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Be careful to give size and correct measure. Keep this page for future use.- 
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10 cents in silver or in stamps for each pattern. For 2 cents we will send a . 


copy of ‘‘The Fashion World ’’s and for 25 cents, to FaRM JOURNAL subscribers 


only, our new booklet, ‘‘ Dressmaking Self-Taught.’’ 


"Address, FARM JOURNAL, Washington Square, Philadelphia, Pa. - 
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THE HOUSEHOLD 


The Homes of a Nation are its Strongest Forts 








The happiness of life consists of con- 
secrated service. Most of us find that 
out as the weary years go on, and we 
learn instinctively to turn our thoughts 
from ourselves to those about us; on 
every hand we find they are waiting 


. our loving ministrations. 





What are the things that make life 
bright ? 
A star gleam in the night. 
What hearts us for the coming fray ? 
The dawn tints of the day. 
What helps to speed the weary mile ? 
A brother’s friendly smile. 
What turns to gold the evening gray ? 
A flower beside the way. DUNBAR. 


The policy and purpose of this paper is to 
“Ever Help and Never Harm its Readers.” 











Often we are quick to pass 
judgment on another for his 
sins of omission or commis- 
sion, and at the same time 
we ourselves may be guilty of something 
worse. Because whiskey is no temptation 
to us we condemn the man who drinks it, 
when, perhaps, we are just as easily led 
astray by some temptation which does 
appeal to us. 

No man ever commits a sin so deadly 
but that he tries to justify himself to him- 
self ; and he generally succeeds, too. So 
in order to judge a man fairly, we should 
look at his sins from his standpoint. If 
he is wrong we should try to make him 
see things differently, but this can never 
be accomplished by recrimination and 
angry arguing. Our duty is to credit 
others with good motives, even though 
they may be mistaken ones, and try to 
think of our neighbor as we want to be 
thought of ; also, to consider his way of 
looking ‘at a matter, as well as our. own, 
when it comes to settling any difficulty. 

Most necessities are looked upon as in- 
dispensable, but we could do without lots 
of things if we only thought so, and in 
many cases be just as well off—maybe 
better ; but we follow the throng blindly. 
If our neighbor gets a new carpet, we 
must have one, too; if she buys a piano 
on the credit plan, sc must we, or some 
one will have something to say about it. 
I sometimes think that it would be a good 
idea to let them say; they’!ll say some- 
thing, anyhow, and I’d just as soon they’d 
say: ‘‘She hasn’t a carpet on her floors, 
except some she’s had for years ;*and she 
has no piano,’’ as to say: ‘‘She has the 
nicest carpets and a fine piano, but she’s 
in debt over her head for them.’’ We 
can’t keep people from talking, and the 
happiest people are the ones who live 
honestly and do as they please, not af- 
feeted by what ‘‘ they say,’’ so long as it 
does not harm their character. 

Get all the good out of life to-day ; you 
don’t know that you’ll see to-morrow. 
There’s trouble all around our pathway, 
of course, but if we keep our faces turned 
to the sunlight we ean forget the trouble. 
wise person isn’t going to waste her 
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life in worrying over things that may 
never come to pass, 

Always try to’ look on the bright side. 
Turn your clouds inside out and show the 
lining of silver to the world, even if you 


do see the dark side yourself. The world 


loves the woman who reflects the sun- 
light. She who only wants to tell her 
troubles, seldom gets an interested list- 
ener, for we all have troubles enough of 
ourown. What we want and need is the 
cheery, jolly person who makes us laugh 
and forget our sorrows. 

Constantly thinking and talking about 
a trouble only makes it harder to bear. 
The thing to do is to put your troubles 
behind you; forget them, talk of some- 
thing else; laugh even if you would 
rather cry. Yes, I know it is hard to for- 
get the aching heart, the burden that 





A FLOWER OF THE WEST 
BY LYDIA M. DUNHAM O’NEIL 


It is only a lonely ranch-house 
In the western country far, 

Where cedar and pine like silver shine 
In the light of the evening star; 
Where the. lonely wolves are howling, 
And the wild doves sadly coo, 
And the stately eagles slowly — 

Sail through the cloudless blue. 


It is only a little clearing, 
Close to the mountains high, 
Where the pines, like hosts of solemn 
ghosts, 
Stand straight against the sky. 
But an angel stooped from the heavens 
At the close of a sunny day, 
And left us the fairest blossom 
That ever was born of the May. 


Blue eyes and a tiny dimple, 
Wee hands and a bonny brown curl, 
And feet like the wild-rose petals— 
This is our baby girl. 
*Twas only a lonely ranch-house, 
But now ’tis an Eden blessed 
And brightened by the coming 
Of a little flower of the West. 





weighs you down ; but you owe it to your- 
self and the world to wear a cheerful 
face, and the more you practise it the 
easier it will be. 

Some men will sigh and say: ‘‘I could 
have done something if I had ever had 
any opportunity, but I never had.’’ I 
have observed that the reason, generally 
speaking, that these folks never had any 
opportunity, was because their oppor- 
tunity came in the form of hard work, 
and they couldn’t abide its presence. He 
who is not afraid of work, usually finds 
plenty of opportunities awaiting him. He 
who is looking for an easy job has very 
few opportunities, and he doesn’t deserve 
any. 

The trouble with most of us is that we 
are looking for big things todo and can’t 
see the little opportunities of doing good 
that lie all about us, opportunities which 
were intended only for us. because they 


are right at hand. We think, many times, 


that. this is what keeps so many in lowly 
places, year in and year out. We can’t 
learn the lesson of small things, so are 
not fitted for large ones. Until we learn 
to do the small things well, we need not 
expect to be called to higher things. 

Most folks are apt to look on the girl 
who marries a rich man as a very lucky 
- gong believe she is so 
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latter is more likely to have married for 
love, and there is such a satisfaction in 
feeling that you have helped to make 
your spending money instead of having it 
given to you. 

There are persons whose mere presence 
will check all seandalous gossip; some- 
how it seems sacrilege to have any breath 
of gossip touch these people. They never 
indulge in gossip themselves, and no one 
has the ‘‘ brass ’’ to tell them a scandalous 
stery. They are loved and trusted by all. 
Oh, that the world were filled with such 
people,—what a better place it would be 
for us all! 





+ 


THE REQUIREMENTS OF A 
MAN VOTER 

What is required, at present, of a man 
before he can vote in the United States? 

He must be twenty-one years old. 

He must be native-born or naturalized. 

In some states he must be able to read. 

That is all. 

He is not asked whether he will use 
his vote. 

He is not asked if all men want to vote. 

He is not asked if he thinks the laws 
need changing. 

He is not asked if he will promise to 
better the laws. 

He is not asked to give statistics show- 
ing whether men have previously used 
their votes to better the laws. 

He is not asked if he is sure he can 
still be a good father. 

He is not asked to ‘‘remain attrac- 
tive’’ after he votes. 

But all such requirements and more are 
made of women when they aspire to vote. 
Is it fair to make such distinction ?— 
Exchange. 

CONCERNING CERTAIN DOMESTIC 
AFFAIRS 


We are all too greatly influenced by the 
thoughts we imagine others hold toward 
us. It is natural but none the less cow- 
ardly. Only to God and the integrity of 
our own conscience have we a right to bow. 


Why shouldn’t a farm woman do many 
of the errands required, and thus have 
the rest and recreation of riding around? 
Perhaps she would be called on to do it 
oftener if she would learn to hitch up a 
horse and arrange her work so she could 
be ready at short notice. Then she could 
have an outing with the pleasant knowl- 
edge that she was saving the valuable 
time of one of the men. RuTH BROWN. 


Any one who has tried living in a room 
with rugs and uncarpeted floor, is not 
likely to want to return to the old plan 
of a room entirely covered with carpet ; 
especially when she remembers the thick 
layer of dust that accumulates under the 
carpet and is beaten to its surface by 
every footstep,—and the heavy furniture 
that has to be moved to get the carpet 
up at its yearly or half-yearly cleaning. 
The rugs can be pitched out of the win- 
dow and given a shaking and airing, and 
the floor wiped up, until the room has 
the sweet clean feeling of housecleaning 
time every week. 


We know one farmer’s wife who, every 
market day, makes a batch of sweet, 
nutty, thoroughly-baked bread, rolls and 
rusk—real country home-made bread — 
wraps it in clean cloths, packs it in a ham- 
per, and sends it to market with the other 
produce. It sells ‘‘ like hot cakes.’’ Peo- 
ple who are boarding or doing light house- 
keeping, or even city housekeepers who 
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only. get such bread as their domestics 


know how to make, buy it gladly, even 
though she charges more for a loaf than 
the regular bakers. When fruit is plen- 
tiful she makes some pies also, slips them 
on wooden bray wraps them in paper 
napkins, and then puts them into a box 
which her husband fitted with shelves. 


-e- 


THE BOILED DINNER 


How dear to my heart is the luscious 
boiled dinner, which fond - recollection 
brings back now and then, that balm to 
the stomach, that forty-time winner—oh, 

ive me an old-time boiled dinner again ! 
So often I’ve sat at the restaurant table, 
and down through the menu I've hopefully 
looked, for something to comfort my north- 
eastern gable, for such a boiled dinner as 
neg ag cooked! The steaming boiled 

inner, the noble boiled dinner, the grand 
old boiled dinner my grandmother cooked. 
I'm tired of the fodder you’re constantly 
shovin’, the things out of box and the 
things out of can, the dofunnies baked in 
a gasoline oven, the chafing-dish horrors 
which frighten a man; your cooking 
school triumphs are weird and uncanny. 
That sort of refreshment too long I have 
brooked ; I long for the skill of my dear 
sainted granny, I long for the dinner that 
grandmother cooked ! The fragrant boiled 
dinner, the jug boiled dinner, the cul- 
tured boile inner <= grandmother 
cooked. ALT MASON. 

[Copyright by Adams Newspaper Service.] 
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HOMELY WRINKLES 
Not what we have, but what we use ; 
Not what we see, but what we choose; 
These are the things that mar or bless 
The sum of human happiness. 


The back of your old dress may make a 
nice apron. 


The best test of good times is the dinner 
on the table at noon. 


Save wafer and candy tin. boxes for 
sending fragile articles by parcel post. 


Use a large oilcloth apron in the can- 
ning season. Make it yourself from table 
vilcloth. 


An old head on igs y Bmesyrene indi- 
cates that some one is being robbed of 
his youth. 


If a piece of horseradish root is placed 
in the pickle jar it will prevent the brine 
from molding. 


Johnny-cake and peace of mind are 
angel-food by the side of frosted cake and 
trouble in the family. 


Save all the pretty bits of cloth for a 
piece in the new quilt every housewife 
plans to make some day. 


Some folks laugh at dried apples, but 
when you know how to use them they beat 
an empty pie-crust all hollow ! 


Take'a vacation. You will enjoy it a lot 
better than if you wait 
till you have the liver 
complaint or house- 
maid’s knee. 

In making jelly use 
the stcuindlie to hang 
the bags on to drain. 

PICTURE WHICH . ANSWERS 

ITSELF: DID JOHNNY BRING 
IN THE WOOD TO MAKE 4 FIRE 
FOR SUPPER ? 


Open the ladder and hang the bags on the 
iron brace. 

A cheerful, sympathetic, good-natured 
wife is better appreciated by the average 
man than a stylish, pretty and selfish one. 

Why shouldn’t your wife vote, any- 
how? She voted for you, so her head is 
wens level or she would have turned you 


To shell pecan nuts without breaking 
the kernels, pour boiling water over them 
and let them soak for a few minutes, 
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when the shells may be cracked without 
splintering. 

Overheard at the telephone: ‘‘ What! 
Ye can’t hear what I’m sayin’? Well, 
thin, repeat what ye didn’t hear and I’ll 
tell it ye again.” 

In preserving, if the syrup threatens to 
boil over before you can lift it from the 
fire, throw in a tablespoonful of cold water 
to make it subside. 


Dinner tastes better to a tired man 
when a pretty vase of flowers stands on 
the table. The simpler the flowers the 
better he will love them. 


Pumpkin pies made from baked pump- 
kin are much better than those where it 
is boiled. Cut the pumpkin in sections and 
bake them exactly as you would squash. 


HOW TO DO THINGS 
Pipe, crickets, minstrels of the waning 
year, 
In gentle concert, pipe ! 
Pipe the warm noons, the mellow harvest 
near, 
The apples dropping ripe ; 
The tempered sunshine and the softened 
shade, 
The trill of lonely bird, 
The sad sweet hush on nature’s gladness 
laid ;— - 
The year is on the wane. 


I have discovered that the addition of a 
small cupful of oatmeal to either beef or 
tomato soup is a vast improvement to the 
flavor and the nourishing qualities, espe- 
cially for children. M. A. P. 

When washing men’s. dirty overalls, 
scrub them with a scrubbing-brush and 
plenty of —_~, It will not be harder on 
them than rubbing on the washboard, and 
will save your hands. 


If woman suffrage is not a good thing 
and does not work well, why did not the 
far western states find it out? Onestate 
tried it; all neighboring states, knowing a 
good thing, adopted it. 


Maybe you do not know how much better 
and happier the little girls feei if the 
have a neat dress to wear to school. . It 
may be gingham, but what of that, if it is 
pretty and looks as neat-as a pin? 


To Gan beéts, boil them until tender, 
peel, slice, pack in jars, and pour over the 
ts pape | water sweetened with sugar, 
using a cupful of sugar to two quarts of 
water. Have the jars boiling hot and seal 
them air-tight. ' 


When thrashers come to your house, 
don’t think you must make a great ban- 
uet for them. They don’t expect it. 
ie and cake are not so essential as good, 
lain, simple food; but that they do need. 
t is hard work .to thrash. 


When we came home at night from 
school and found that mother had nice hot 
bean soup, we thought she was just the 
best woman in the world. Potato soup or 
rice soup would do onee in a while ; but 
for a standby, beans made the best soup 
of all. E. L. V. 


Lemonade can be made a nourishing as 
well. as_a refreshing drink, thus: Beat a 
raw egg very light, add half a cupful of 
sugar‘and again beat ; add the juice and 
a piece of the rind of the lemon and two 
tumblerfuls of cold water, and drink 
at once. 


At Hallowe’en 


re an apple in a long, 

slender paring, swing it three times around 

your head, ‘throw it on the floor, 

while repeating these lines : - 

” this pippin ‘round and ’round again, 
f lenwain eeihtedin parin o’er my head, 
My sweetheart’s letter on the ground to 


Mrs. Farmer, you don’t know how 
much good it would do John to have you 
speak of his getting a new hat. How long 
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has it been since he had one? Five years, 
or was it six?. You go with him and help 
him pick it out. Then before you go home 
see that he gets his hair and beard trim- 
med, and then you will be as proud as can 
be of him! He’s worthy of it. 


My plan for getting a large number of 
jobs done by hubby, is to hand him a care- 
fully written list (after a good dinner), 
with my sweetest smile and praises in 
advance for his willingness, asking him to 
check off the items as fast as he performs 
them, saying that it will be a long time, 
probably, before so many things will need 
to be mae again; then ontinalentienly 
thanking him when the work is completed. 
My lists number from ten to sixty jobs, 
and John does not even groan! C. 


Sparrows have a way of roosting on the 
ledges of piazza posts and around the 
woodwork. They are great nuisances and 
ruin the paint. By using a long-handled 
broom or pole, you can shoo them off 
when they have come for the night. They 
will er aay return several times, but . 
by shooing them again and again they 
will finally leave for that night. Do this 
for three or four evenings, and the habit of 
coming to that particular spot will be 
= and they will find lodging else- 
where. 


Has any one an easier way of making 
grape jelly than mine? I pick off all im- 
perfect fruit and wash the grapes and put 
them in an enameled pan that just fits my 
steam cooker. When I have the cooker 
on in getting dinner I set the pan over it 
and go about my other work. When I 
take up the dinner I empty the grapes into 
a jelly bag and let them drain until after 
dinner. Then I measure the juice and add 
about three-fourths as much sugar, which 
has been heating in the oven, and let it 
boil up once and put it in the glasses. It 
makes delicious jelly with a fresh grape 
taste that can not be obtained when water 
is added and when it is boiled longer. 
This is little work, and when done often I 
have a nice lot of jelly without working 
long over the hot stove. RUTH BROWN. 





NUTS AND RAISINS 
If none were sick and none were sad, 
What service could we render ? 
I think if we were always glad 
We scarcely could be tender. 
Did our beloved never need 
Our patient ministration, 
Earth would grow cold and miss 
Its sweetest consolation. 


As a general rule it is well to avoid 
crowds, especially if you have corns. 


Be sure the children are dressed warml 
these chilly mornings if they ride to school. 


**How did you. manage to live to such 
a great age?’” ‘‘ By perseverance,’’ re- 
slied the centenarian ; ‘‘I just kept on 
iving.”’ 

Provide some potting soil for winter 
use and for early spring when the plants 
sometimes ne repotting while the 
ground is still frozen. 


A hot-water application for neuralgia 
or any other pain beats a dose of any 
kind of drug all to pieces. Costs less 
and leayes the patient far better off. 


When you write and tell a friend that 
you are going to visit her, state not only 
the hour of arrival, but of departure, 
that your hostess may better plan her 
work and engagements. 


When the children’s feet are damp, see 
that their shoes are put where they will 
dry in a proper way and keep their shape.. 
Especially attend to the stiffening at 

heels, for if allowed to dry when out of 
shape, the shoes will nearly cripple the 
tender little feet. 


Never ask a child what she saw or heard 
when at a neighbor’s house; that’s the 
way to make a gossip of her. If she sees 
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you are interested in her stories of what 
the neighbor was saying or doing, she 
will watch attentively for something to 
surprise you, and may even be tempted 
to improve a little on the truth in order 
to make her recital more spicy. 


Every man and woman ought to keep 
a list of don’ts in his or her bedroom, 
and near the head of the list, if not 
at the very top, should be this: ‘‘ Don’t 
Gossip.”’ . 


It is the cheapest of all remedies for con- 
sumption ; it is not patented nor controlled 
by the trusts ; it is guaranteed not to dis- 
turb the digestion ; it is not unpleasant 
to the taste; it may be procured every- 
where ; it should be inhaled freely seven- 
teen times a minute; it is manufactured 
— by God Almighty. The name of this 
wonderful remedy is ‘‘ Fresh Air.’’ -D. 


You will be glad next Marchif you now 
plant some bulbs of ey" reba, and cro- 
cuses in clumps in your flower borders, for 
these brave little flowers will thrive even 
undera hard winter and a northern ex- 
posure ; but, of course, if stuck in where 
the early spring sunshine can reach them, 
they will be a greater joy. They show 
that spring has really come and that the 
garden is awakening to life. Of course you 
will not omit some hyacinths and narcissus; 
of the latter be sure to select poeticus. 


When sleeping, it is better not to lie 
on the back but on the side, and prefer- 
ably the right side, because the food thus 

ravitates more easily out of the stomach 
into the intestines, and the weight of the 
stomach does not compress the upper por- 
tion of the intestines. It is not best to 
sleep with the arms thrown up over the 
head, but with all of the limbs stretched 
out np, or A small pillow should. be 
used, as high pillows tend to make the 
shoulders round, and to compress the 
chest so that breathing is difficult. 


Once in a while we see poor little chaps 
on the farm that look as though they had 
been drawn through a knot-hole,— thin 
peeked, + ny hungry - looking boys and 
girls. ey make our hearts sorry, for 
we know that somewhere there is a 
mother who hasn’t mastered the art of 
cooking ; or maybe there isn’t any mother 
at all, and the men folks are nyt 
get along the best way they can. hat 
can be done for these illy-nourished little 
ones? Maybe here’s what you can do: 
Go over and sit down by that mother if 
there is one, and with the men if there 
is not, and have a good long talk. Write 
out some of your nice recipes for simple 
things, and leave them. en watch for 
the roses to come in the cheeks of the 
boys and girls. 
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RHEUMATISM 


Oh, punk and painful ailment, that 
means the prompt derailment of comfort 
and of peace! Oh, rank disease that 
rustles around my joints and muscles, 
whose tortures se cease! You rack 
a mortal’s system, you take his nerves 
and twist ’em, his bones and thews you 
strain; you are the condensation of all 
abomination, epitome of pain! You never 
are contented until you have invented 
' some nevertaee in 

gs; you e my 
re and bend it, and 


then you seem to rend 


it with eee per 
soned fangs. our 
tricks no man can 


farmer, the dotard and the girl. In 
palace and in attic the sufferers rheu- 
matie are shrieking in their woe; you 
laugh at pills and potions, at liniments 
in oceans, and none can lay you low. 
What are the doctors doing? What 
ghosts are they pursuing? Why don’t 
they strive to block that demon of diseases 
which in our feet and knees is, until we 
can not walk ? WALT MASON. 
[Copyright by Adams Newspaper Service.] 
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When you write an advertiser tell him you saw his 
card in Farm Journal. li is to your interest to do so, 
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_ fethe BEST LIGHT 


WY Positively the cheapest and strongest light on earth, 





















































SAVES % 
cooked—instantly available 
for preparing many dishes. 
Trouble—No inconvenience—no soaking 
—no picking—no boiling. . 
Money—Nothing but fish—no bones—no 
waste—no spoilage. 
3 B & M Fish Flakes are caught in the deep 
4 cold sea waters— cleaned — cooked —slightly 
44 salted—placedin parchment-lined containers— 
; Not a speck of preservative used. 
4) They are oe A gee in Oodfish Balls, 
it Oreamed Fish, Fish Hash, Fish Chowder. 
g Sold by most grocers. If not at yours, send 
his name and 2c stamp for generous sample. 
§ Our recipe booklet, ‘‘Good Eating’’ free for 
| the asking. Burnham & Morrill Co. 
36 Water Street, Portland, Me. 
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Made in Four Sizes 
Prices $1.25 to $2.00 























HOPPER 


Saves its initial cost in no time, by turning 
left-over meats and vegetables into de- 
licious appetizing dishes. 

Does away entirely with the drudgery of 
the old-fashioned chopping knife and 
bowl, doing the work in one-fifth the time 
and with very much better results. 

The UNIVERSAL is the onginal and 
only genuine shear-cutting, self-sharpening 
and self-cleaning Food Chopper. It chops 


the food into clean cut, uniform pieces 
without mashing it or wasting the juices. 


See Special Window Displays during October. 


On sale at your dealers. Write for free Cook Book. 


<== This Trade Mark protects you 
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THE BOY 
r BY EMMA A, LENTE 
O. little boy, growing so brave and tall, 
I would not keep you always shy and small ; 
And yet it gives my heart full many an ache 
To see what sudden changes timie can make. 


But yesterday you seemed a babe to me, 

But yesternight you kfelt beside my knee ; 
You told me all the happenings of your day, 
And sweet and simple prayers did gladly say. 


Now you begin to find the world is wide, 

And many interests lure you outside ;— 

The baseball field, the tennis~-court, the 
pond, 

Of these you fast are growing very fond. 


The school, the scouts, the clubs, are in 
your mind, 

And many things most wonderful you find ; 

Your questions reach so deep, so far and 
wide, 

No answerings can make you satisfied. 

O little boy, longing to be a man, 

Cling to your blessed boyhood while you can; 

Enjoy the merry days, care-free and sweet, 

Manhood swift comes, for circling years are 
fleet ! 
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MY MEDICINE CASE 
BY M. A. BINFORD 


Out of my removal to the country, and 
many anxious hours spent in awaiting the 
physician’s arrival, grew my medicine 
case. 

The case is a small box fitted with a 
door and two shelves. It is painted white, 
inside and out, and put up in a convenient 
corner. No article is allowed to be used 
up before being replaced. Thus I avoid 
going, in an emergancy, to my case, and 

— some badly needed article not on 
hand. 


Here follows a list of the contents and | 


some of their uses: Strip of linen and a 
box of absorbent cotton, for bandages. A 
box of adhesive plaster. A clinical, self- 
registering thermometer. A small foun- 
tain syringe. A small hot-water bag. A 
small can of bicarbonate of soda to be 
used wet, for burns. A bottle of castor- 
oil; cathartic. A bottle of peroxide of 
hydrogen, for fresh wounds. A small can 
of ground mustard for plasters, and an 
emetic for poisoning. A bottle of car- 
bolized vaseline for sunburn, gy: ond and 
skin diseases. A bottle of chocolate 
quinine. A box of capsules and a bottle 
of quinine. 

This little case has saved our family 
much suffering and anxiety, to say nothing 
of doctor’s bills. 


ee 





FARMER VINCENT SAYS 


There are a few farmers who are pretty 
good sort of fellows in some ways, and 
who would be all right if it were not for 
the hog in them. Like the hog, they are 
greedy and selfish ; want more than their 
share. They extractevery dollar they can 
from the soil, paying no attention to the 
fact that the plant food is gra Soe gud 
exhausted, After this soil robbery has 
been indulged in for a while,.the best 
farms become worn out, monuments to 
’ the owners’ folly and greed. 

I have in mind a young farmer whose 
porkers are a pride and profit tohim. He 
thinks it helpful in sep hogs to keep 
them gentle; he rubs and pets the pigs 
when they are small, and lets them eat 
corn out of his hand. 

ther farmer I know, whose cows 
take blue ribbons at the fairs, has this 
message for Farm JOURNAL folks: ‘‘If 
you want profitable cows, be kind and 
gentle. them, Never hurry them to 
or mer ay seg dogs or boys., There 
are ity few dogs that can be trusted 
to drive cows.”’ 
Maybe I am mistaken, but it seems to 
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me that too many of us are always get- 
ting ready to live rather than actually liv- 
ing. We look forward and count up the 
probable increase of our material posses- 
sions in the roseate future — what we 
shall do or what we shall be—giving little 
thought to where we stand and what we 
are at the present time. 
LAND 0’ DREAMS 

It’s over the mountains, a million miles, 
it’s over the misty sea, it’s off at the end 
of the forest aisles—it’s ne’er where we 
chance to be. Our homes are gay with 
the rose and thyme, and the grass is 
bright with dew, but we always think of 
a far-off clime, as the land where the 
dreams come true. The young man frets 
in his native ditch, and pines for a place 
afar; if he stays at home he can never 
hitch his cart to a rising star. He hears 
the travelers warmly speak of wonderful 
things they knew, and he wanders off in 
the dawn to seek the land where the 
dreams come true. After many years, 
when he’s bent and old, he totters on 
feeble limbs, to lay him down in the old 
home fold, and die to the sound of hymns. 
His head was gray ere he learned the 
truth, the truth that is old and new, that 
home’s the fulfilment of dreams of youth 
—the place where our dreams come true. 

WALT MASon. 
[Copyright by Adams Newspaper Service.]} 
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A MOTHER’S POINT OF VIEW 
BY BEATRICE BRACE 
We All Need a Lift On the Road 


In an article in a recent Farm JouR- 
NAL, about the ‘‘ boy who stole for an 
education,’’ the writer makes this re- 
mark: ‘‘ No matter what the cause may 
be, one is always sorry when some human 
being must be confined behind prison bars, 
but in no case can stealing be justified by 
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the statement that the money was needed 
for an education. ”’ 

Perhaps not—but I’d- rather be the boy 
and take my chances, both in this life and 
the one hereafter, than be the judge and 
jury that sentenced the boy to prison. 
And I say this not from any ‘‘ soft-head- 
edness or soft-heartedness,’’ but because 
I have boys of my’own and some knowl- 
edge of human nature. 

t would take almost a superhuman 
effort for the boy to live down the stigma 
that will be attached to his name for life, 
after coming out of prison. Ten chances 
to one he will be ruined for life and, con- 
soqnontt , for the life to come, and who 
will be the gainer? ‘‘ Civilization,’’ you 
say. I don’t want civilization bought at 
such a price! What is our boasted Chris- 
tianity for, if not to hold out a ra 
hand? If that boy could have been 
wisely—mind, I say wisely—tided over 
this period of his life, it might mean an 
honest, noble, loving, efficient man. 

What does it mean when he is sent 
to prison? It means a boy in his youth 
disgraced; confidence in himself and hu- 
manity destroyed, his nature embittered ; 
struggling against odds that not many 
men have the courage to face and con- 
quer. Oh, for a religion that helps uplift 
humanity—a religion of love, a religion of 
hope and courage and a helping hand, a 
little of Christ’s mercy and loving kind- 
ness ! 

Yes, there are ‘‘ thousands of farmer’s 
sons and daughters struggling against 

eat odds in the cities, because they are 

etermined to get an education,’’ but 
there are thousands who go down to their 
ruin, too. It’s very nice to write about, 
but what we all need is a lift on the road 
when we’re down, and somebody to have 
faith in us and expect the best of us, and 
not somebody to shove us behind prison 
bars and then move on in a prosperous 
world, salving their conscience with the 
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idea that they’ve done their duty. They 
have done something to send a soul to 
perdition, but that is not what Christ 
taught. 


WHY HAVE TYPHOID FEVER? 
BY CHARLES HENRY LERRIGO, M. D. 
The Price of Avoiding It Is a Mere Nothing 


Must we charge up typhoid fever as 
one of the iniquities of the ‘‘renter’’ 
problem? Its unusual prevalence on 
rented farms is easily explained. The 
tenant lives for to-day. The owner seeks 
to make his income high and his outgo 
low. Who is to pay for improvements ? 
Sanitation is cheap in the long run, but 
tenants don’t stay for the long run. Some 
of them move every rove and their aver- 
age stay is less than five years. 

The price of avoiding typhoid is a mere 
nothing compared to the price of havin 
it. Its prevention costs mostly time a 
care. Here are the points of emphasis : 
Protected well; house fully screened ; 
sanitary closet. If your farm is lacking 
in these it stands on the big list of those 
that to-day extend an invitation to dis- 
ease. How do you stand? 

A protected well is one so located that 
it does not invite drainage from any 
house, barn or closet, and so encased and 
covered that dirt, scrapings, small ani- 
mals and so forth can not find entrance 
from the side or top. The casing of the 
well may be of brick laid up in cement, 
and should extend a foot above ground. 
The best top material is cement, but one 
fairly satisfactory may be made by laying 
a rough floor and then diagonally across 
it a tight tongued-and-grooved cover. 

screens for every door and window 
in the average farmhouse may be put on 
at a cost of $6 to $10 if the owner does 
the work. Or cheap netting can be pro- 
vided and fastened over the windows with 
strips, at a cost of about ten cents a win- 
dow. Flies carry infection wherever they 
go. We are just beginning to realize this, 
but yet allow them to be very familiar. 
We must repel all their friendly advances 
and root them out. 

The sanitary closet is more of a rarity 
among farmers than is the automobile. 
It is also more of a necessity. Do you 
think yours is sanitary ? Write your State 
Board, of Health, or the United States 
Department of Agriculture at Washing- 
ton, D. C., and you will be supplied with 
literature that will open your eyes. 

If you give careful attention to these 
three matters your home is safe from 
typhoid fever, because you have insured 
clean food and pure water. Typhoid fever 
always travels by the food or water route. 

You may still contract the disease when 
away from home, of course. But you 
may gain protection against this mis- 
chance by going to your doctor and be- 
coming vaccinated against typhoid. Why 
not rely upon the vaccination alone and 
let the other matters go? Because you 
owe it to yourself, your family and your 
neighborhood, to keep a clean home, and 
in so doing you secure protection not only 
against typhoid but against many other 
grave diseases. 





GRANDMOTHER BROWN 
BY EDITH WALLACE 


md grandmother used to say that our 
neighbor, Mary Brown, was a woman of 
rare good sense, 














because she al- 
TANG OF AUTUMN IN 
THE AIR, 
BLUELY BRILLIANT 
; SEIES 
MEAN a ALMOST HATE 
TO SAY 17) 
MOTHER'S PUMPKIN 
Pres! 


weys had patches to match every garment. 
I noticed, afterward, that Mrs. Brownnever 
made her boys conspicuous by regs # 
them to school with a patch of new clo 
on old material. Not she. She alwa 


~~ ‘washed the new cloth when the tr 


or blouse was washed, and so, when they 
were mended, you could hardly tell where 
the patch began. A little thing? But it’s 
little things that make our lives happy or 


miserable. Mrs. Brown never had to hunt | 
for a needle, or untangle thread. Her | 


work-basket was provided with both, of 
every kind, in perfect order. I thought 
that one thing she used to do was a 
pretty fashion. The center of her dining- 
table always had a few buds or blossoms 
in aglass bowl. Sometimes it was pussy- 
willows; again, a few white peas; or 
some dahlias, pansies, nasturtiums, red 
and white clover, or even daisies. This 
brought the out-of-doors very near to her 
family and friends. 
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Almost every house- 
wife uses Gold Dust 
for washing dishes. 
She knows it is at 
once taken up by the 
water and forms the 
ideal cleansing solu- 
tion—almost automat- 
ically dissolving and 
removing grease and 
leaving the dishes 











The very same quali- 
ties which create this 


peculiar efficiency are 
what enable you to clean. 
and brighten everything 
with Gold Dust. 


Goid Dust really works for you. 
It washes windows, scrubs 
floors, cleans woodwork, 
brightens pots, pans, silver- 
ware, copper, aluminum and 
nickeled ware, glassware,lino- 
leum, oilcloth—its uses are 
endless. 
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TYPEWRITERS .::\: 


a SOLD or KE! 
here at 14 to 4 MANUFACTURERS’ 
Paces, TAL TO APPLY 
ON CE, Free Trial. Installment 
payments if desired. Write for catalog 77 
TYPEWRITER EMPORIUM, 24-36 W. Lake St., Chicago 








Save Stove Money 


Get your stove at first hand---di- 
rect from the factory---and save mid- 
dlemen’s profits. Satisfaction guaran- 
teed---backed by 59 years’ reputation. 


Factory Prices~$5to$23 Saved 
ONE YEAR’S TRIAL 


Seleet from a big line of up-to-date models with 
all the latest work-saving and fuel-saving improve- 


ments. Then try your stove a whole year. Mona 
refunded if unsatisfaéfory. 


_ GOLD COIN 


Stoves and Ranges 


Thousands of these stoves are in use---some 40 
years old, Shipments prompt and freight paid. Stoves 
shipped all polished and ready to set up. Safe deliv- 

No risk whatever to you. 


Write for our 
FREE Catalog 
Today 


Get our Catalog-—-see 
the handsome models and 
their low prices. 

Figure your sav- 

ing! Write new, 
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BY AUNT HARRIET 
[Aunt Harriet wishes to give advice, suggestions 
and sympathy to all Our Folks who are in doubt or 
én trouble, but her correspondents have become so 
numerous that it is impossible to all the let- 
ters in this column. To be sure of areply, give full 
name and address and two-cent stamp, for only such 
a@newers as will benefit and interest the largest 
number of people will be given here. Address, Aunt 
Harriet, care of Farm Journal, Philadelphia. Pa.] 


E had several families with small 

children in the neighborhood last 

summer, and were constantly 
amazed at the way those children were 
cared for. One would not have thought 
the parents in the class for whom they 
hold child welfare exhibits, and you would 
hesitate to place.any of them in what we 
would call uneducated class ; and yet, 
save for the fact that the little ones were 
bathed and dressed properly, every other 
act of the parents showed gross ignorance. 

Two of the children were under one 
year, the others were a year or more 
older; yet not one of those poor babies 
ever went to bed before ten o’clock, some- 
times much later. Of course, the little 
bodies were tired and the babies excited, 
and our once quiet street resounded with 
shrill cries, while weary ts carried 
them up and down, or w them in 
their carriages, never realizing that they 
were depriving their offspring of four 
hours of needed rest out of each twenty- 
four, to say nothing of the strain upon 
themselves and their suffering neighbors. 
It is possible to put a baby to bed at six, 
or even earlier, ¢f the habit is formed 
early enough, and not to do so is an in- 
justice to the child. Wenever heard one 
of those babies laugh, but those who were 
old enough to play, cried every time they 
dropped a toy, or had to-go indoors, or do 
anything which had not emanated from 
their own brains. Such children are no 
peppy. nor are they forming “‘happy’”’ 
habits; and with books, magazines and 
newspapers teeming with information on 
the care and training of children, there is 
no excuse for such methods. 

Another source of trouble lies in the 
food given to babies. The mother of one, 
seven months old, told with pride of his 
enjoyment of blackberry mush! She was 
naturally surprised when intestinal trouble 
followed, and blamed it on the ‘‘ hot 
spell.’’ Just what satisfaction is to be 
found in giving baby a taste of everything 
on the table, will always be an enigma 
ont lack ud 

ome one ing in j nt, gives 
baby the first <<tante*? ~ om that he 
cries for creer he sees and a bad 
habit is formed. Unfortunately no one 
seems to realize that it is easier toprevent 
a bad habit than it is to break it. 

When children grow old enough to be 
given things to eat, unless are 
watched they will not hesitate to up 
the food .whiehhas fallen on the floor or 
which they have laid there. This practise 
is genuinely risky, and oi effort should 
be made,.as early as possib' 
children .that things which have.fallen ‘on 
the floorare dirty and must not be put 
into-their-mouths. It is surprising how 
early they-«will learn this, if care is taken 

and a fresh ° upply of 
the precious it of- 





the soiled one. 
No matter how care- 
te: ful a ee one 
. may be, carpets, rugs 

=p ef? anet-euben floors are 
invariably contami- 
: nated the dirt 
which is tracked in from the street. 
There are innumerable colonies of | 8 
everywhere on the floors, some of these 
aré almost certain to be disease germs ; 
therefore, the wise mother makes every 
effort to protect her children’s food from 





e, to train the | 


fered in the place of | 
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contamination, for many ef the digestive 
disturbances which are.so fatal in the 
early years of childhood may be traced to 
dirty food. 

Schoolma’am : Occupation is im t 
in teaching primary hat is 
known as “‘ busy work ”’ in some sections, 
is called ‘‘ desk work ’’ and ‘‘ seat work ’’ 
in others, and they all mean keeping the 
child busy with something which will use 
brains and fingers at the same time. You 
will no doubt find the following books 
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How to Save 
25% to 50% of Your Fuel 


You can cut your fuel bills almost in half 
without changing your stoves, or kind of fuel 
you nowuse. All you have tedo is to place 
a Blaske Fuel Saving Device in the smoke 
pipe. To do this, just remove one joint 
from pipe and set attachment in its place. 
The manufacturers guarantee a saving of 
25% to 50% of fuel. 

Biggest money saver ever offered. Saves 
fuel, time, labor and money. Lessens carry- 
ing coal, eliminates cli and cinders, 
less ashes tocarry out, prevents escape of 
coal gas and enables you to get the best heat- 
ing and cooking results from your stove. 

inaices jess attention than you now 
give yourfire. ‘Nothing-to get out of order 
—lasts a lifetime. A very interesting book- 
let has been published telling all about how 
coal acts in the fire, and describing how this 
device works. ‘You can get a copy wig Sf 
addressing The HeatSaverCompany, 76 W. 
Monroe St., Chicago, Til. 


BLASKE 
MP, Fuel Saving Device 
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helpfui: ‘‘ Elementary Education ; : Its 
Problems and Processes,’’ by J. A. H. 
Keith. ‘*‘The Normal Child and Primary 
Education,’’ by A. L. and B. C. Gessell. 
‘‘Seat Work for Primary Grades,’’ by 
N. L. Mildren; and ‘‘ Educative Seat 
Work,’’ by E. F. Worst and Edna Keith. 


High-Sehool Boy: You will find the 
following subjects good for debate in your 
society: Isaminheritance tax advisable ? 
Should foreignimmigration be restricted ? 
Are labor unions beneficial? Should we 
have'an increased navy? Are the postal 
savings banks advisable? Should it be 
life imprisonment or capital punishment ? 
Should we adopt a system of compulsory 
voting? That women who pay taxes should 
have a right to vote. Are fraternities de- 
sirable in high schools and colleges? That 
labor unions are prejudicial to the best 
interests of the workingman. That mili- 
tary tactics should be taught in the public 
schools. Should the President be elected 
for. six years and ineligible for a second 
term? 

Timid Guest: It is not really hard to 


invite the friends who take you out so 
often in their car, to partake of refresh- 


ments. As you ride through a town which | 
looks promising, pluck up courage and | 
say: ‘‘ Suppose we all get out and have | 


some ice cream;’’ then you can lead the 
way into the confectioner’s, ask each one 
as to the flavor desired, do the ordering 
and when through pay for it. If this 
seems formidable to you, try taking along 
a nice box of candy. If you were a man, 
you would hand this box to the wife, sis- 
ter or daughter of the host, whichever 
happened to be in the party ; but being a 
woman, you can either open the box your- 
self, passing it until all are satisfied, or 
hand it to the hostess of the occasion, as a 
man does. Some fine fruit might be 
offered in place of the candy. 


Information: The fact that you have 
had no social advantages need not prevent 
you from having some pleasant times now 
that the opportunity seems to present 
itself. When a young man calls upon you, 
receive him as you would any welcome 
guest, with more reserve than you would 
use toward a girl friend, of course. When 
going out with a man, allow him to open 
all doors, gates, etc., for you, that is his 
privilege, while yours is to suggest the 
time for going home. One of the last things 
a young man learns to do is to go home ata 
reasonable hour. He may prolong his call 
because he is thoughtless or selfish, or 
because he doesn’t know how to go; but 
none of these excuses satisfy the girl’s 
parents, and the situation often becomes 
very uncomfortable for her. I feel, there- 
fore, that the man who has not sense 
enough to go home by ten-thirty, should 
be told to go, and he is a surly fellow if he 
takes offense. What should you say? 
Well, you can put it thisway: ‘‘ Pardon 
me, ur. Smith, but father insists upon 
my friends leaving at ten-thirty ; Bo 
understand,’ don’t you?’’ Said with a 
smile and while rising from your chair, he 
can not misunderstand, 

Hostess: Here is a form of invitation 
which you can use for your Hallowe’en 
party : Use correspondence cards, pasting 
a tiny yellow pumpkin or a black cat 
sticker in the upper left-hand corner : 

When the witches are walking, 
And goblins are talking 

And everything’s weird at night, 
Please come to my party 
Where fun will be hearty, 

Dressed up as a Hallowe’en sprite. 

October 


30th, 
8-11 P. M. Sleepy Hollow Farm. 


For decorations use corn-husks, reyes 4 d 


of bright autumn leaves and shade 


the lamps or 2% with paper Jack-o’-- 


lanterns. Trim the table with crepe r 
cover decorated with autumn leaves. For 
centerpiece a large pumpkin filled with 





fruit and trimmed with leaves. Candle- 
sticks with Jack-o’-lantern shades and 
use paper plates, decorated with the 
pumpkin or black cat stickers. Much fun 
can be had by cutting the alphabet from 
newspapers and sprinkling on surface of 
water ; letters floating may spell or sug- 
gest name of future husband or wife. A 
stunt with apple-seeds is to stick two of 
them on the forehead, after naming them. 
The first to fall off indicates that the per- 
son for whom it is named is not a true 
lover. Try taking a penny out of ashallow 
a of flour with your teeth. It’s great 

allowe’en fun. he flour should be less 
than half an inch deep, and there should 
be a number of coins buried beneath it. 
Of course, fresh flour is put into the pan 
for each person who tries, and the one 
who succeeds in capturing the greatest 
number of pennies in the given time is 
considered the winner. Popping corn, 
roasting chestnuts and toasting marsh- 
mallows will add much interest to the 
evening’s programme. 
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~ Vaseline ~ 
CARBOLATED 
(Petroleum Jeily) 
A most effective antiseptic dressing wher- 
ever the skin. is broken or cut; also espe- 


cially good for barber's itch, insect bites, 
poison ivy and corns. 


Put ap in handy metal capped glass bottles. 
At drug and general stores everywhere. 


Illustrated booklet describing all the ‘‘Vase- 
line”’ preparations mailed free on request. 


CHESEBROUGH MFG. CO. 
(Consolidated) 





























Strength 


—strength of mind and 
of body depends on 
health. 


You cannot have the 
best of health unless you 
take the best care of 
your teeth. Use 











faithfully, twice each day, and 
you will have better digestion 
—better health—better looks, 


You’ll enjoy using Colgate’s. 
It is so different from other 
dentifrices. 


Ribbon Dental Cream cleanses 
thoroughly and its delicious 
flavor leaves a clean feeling in 
your mouth. It lacks the usual 
‘‘druggy’’ taste. 

Help your dentist to keep your teeth 
sound and strong—see him twice a 
year and use Ribbon Dental Cream 
twice a day. ; 


a 
Jf you want to know how 4 
good Colgate’s really is, P 
send us 4 cents for a eos 
generous trial tube. fr 


4 
Colgate & Co. ,¢ 
Dept..88, 199 Fulton St,NY. 4% Send this 
Makers of Cashmere eo coupon with 4c 
Bouquet Soap—lux- g* in stamps and we 
urious, lasting, #@ will mail you a trial 
refined, tube and our booklet 
“Dental Hygiene.”’ 
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tn Wet, Cold and Sioppy Weather, 
Lok for the Ret Bal 


‘‘Ball-Band’’ Rubber Footwear with 
the Red Ball Trade Mark will give 
you longer wear at the lowest price 
per days wear. 


Over 50,000 dealers sell “ Ball-Band.” 
for the Red Bolt in the store 


rite for Free 


It tells how to get more service out af rubber footwear. 
MISHAWAKA WOOLEN MFG. CO. 

307 Water Street 

“The House That Pays Millions for Quality”’ 
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MATERNITY IN- GERMANY 

Reform in the Care of German Babies 
Instituted by the Empress— America. 
Should Take Similar Steps to Con- 
serve Infant Life 

N the present world-wide discussion of 

German efficiency we are apt to dwell 

upon but one phase of it, losing sight 
of the welfare work amongst her citizens. 
An article in the Pictorial Review goes 
into details concerning the care which is 
bestowed upon expectant mothers and 
upon young children. As the proud and 
happy mother of six sons and one daugh- 
ter, the Kaiserin was naturally interested 
in the sons and daughters of other moth- 
ers, and when it was learned that nearly 
one out of every five babies born in Ger- 
many died before it had completed the 
first year of its life, it seemed time to do 
something. So when 60,000,000 loyal sub- 
jects asked what the Kaiserin would like 
to have by the way of a gift to celebrate 
her silver wedding anniversary, she asked 
for neither castles nor jewels, but for 
an institution that should centralize the 
efforts of scientists and sociologists to 
improve the condition of maternity and 
infancy throughout the Empire. 

The Kaiserin Augusta Victoria Haus is 
the result. Situated in Berlin, it is con- 
nected with more than 100 similar insti- 
tutions in other cities, and the latch-string 
is oat to every woman in need, whether 
she has a marriage certificate or not. 
Here she is provided with a safe asylum 
and scientific care, at a nominal sum if 
she can pay; if not, without price. 

If the mother is a wage-earner she is 
required to leave work two weeks before 
her confinement; earlier, if necessary ; 
and weekly until the child is six weeks 
old, she receives, by government arrange- 
ment, her ‘‘lying in’’ money. At the 
end of this period, if she will remain at 
home and nurse her baby, she will receive 
each week half ofthis amount. The 
welfare station will give more assistance 
if necessary, and in more than 300 sta- 
tions a litre (about one quart) of milk a 
day is provided for nursing mothers. If 
the mother must return to work, her em- 
“os is required by law to allow her an 

our and a half at noon to afford her the 
opportunity to nurse her baby, for every 
effort is made to increase the number of 
breast-fed children. 

Ner does the interest cease here, for 
intelligence is nowhere so necessary as in 
the care of young children; so a visiting 
nurse, or ‘‘sister,’’ makes regular visits 
to the home, advising, sug, and 
reporting conditions; and once a week 
the mother takes the baby to the Haus 
for inspection. When it is weighed and 
examined the mother is ished with a 
‘‘ Book of Baby,”’ containing blank 
for entering the baby’s weight, and sev- 
eral pages of printed instructions. If the 
mother fails to- fag tor she is visited by 
the ‘‘sister,’’ and there is an investiga- 
tion, with help if needed. 

Germany is a compact country and can 
do things for her ow which are 
apparertly impossible in a country the 
size of the United States ; but in the con- 
servation of national resources, the sav- 
ing of human life and the improvement 
of the race are important items which, 
sooner or later, every nation must recog- 
nize. 

In our Department of Agriculture at 
Washington, mach has been done to in- 


struct those who are engaged in icul- 
tural pursuits with innumerable bulletins 
pe ie Sor subjects ; but it is ed oy 
nown Department 
venues bulletins concerning the foi 
some of which may be had for the - 
ing, others at a small cost.- Among those 








directly concerned with maternity are the 
following : . 

** Prenatal Care.’’ 

‘*Infant Care.’’ (Discusses the care of 
the child through the second ae 

‘** Description of the New Zealand Soci- 
ety for the Health of Women and Chil- 
dren.’’ (Describes a method of cooperation 
among mothers living in rural districts.) 

** Baby-saving Campaigns.’’ (Describes 
methods by which some American cities 
have undertaken to reduce their infant 
mortality; including samples of literature 
in various languages used in these cam- 
paigns.) 

‘* Birth Registration as an Aid in Pro- 
tecting the Lives and Rights of Children.’’ 

Mother love, educated, directed, pre- 
served and given a chance, is taking care 
of the babies in Germany. The infant 
mortality figures are being steadily low- 
ered. To-day thirty-nine more babies in 
a thousand are saved to the Empire than 
before the campaign for mother and child 
began. Can we not try to lower the figures 
in the United States? 
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TEMPERAMENT 
The optimist and pessimist 
Went picnicking together, 
And oft the. latter did insist: 
“T fear a spell of weather.’’ 
“Oh, no,’’ replied the hopeful man, 
“The clouds will sure blow over.’’ 
But presently the storm began 
And drove them under cover. 


Then did the pessimist complain: 
“TI view our plight with loathing. 
Ere we get back to town again 
We'll spoil our shoes and clothing.’’ 
“Forget it!’ quoth the cheerful one ; 
“*Twill soon have all departed. 
Meanwhile just think of all the fun 
We had before it started.”’ 
JIMSON WEED. 


6+ 
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HOUSEKEEPING SIMPLIFIED 
BY GRACE E. GIFFORD 

Some Hints Learned from Experience 

Let us first consider the trials of laundry 
day. When buying goods, care should be 
exercised to choose fabrics having rather 
a loose weave. These often prove fully 
as durable as others of a firmer weave, 
and the dirt comes out much more readily. 
Turkish towels are good for the bath, but 
not for the kitchen. Heneycomb towel- 
ings and loosely woven crashes are excel- 
lent for daily use. In sheetings we have 
a satisfactory article in the half-bleached 
cottons, which are softer and more agree- 
able than the bleached. Most of the 
prints, lawns, apron a and outing 
flannels belong to the same category. 
Percale, though making nice looking gar- 
ments, is rather hard. to wash. Lawns 
are both easily washed and ironed. 

It’s considered hygienic not to iron 
anything that can get along without it. 
We save time, strength, patience and fuel 
by snp airing them well, then neatly 
folding hosiery, underwear, bedding, 
towels and the like. 

When we come to carpets and large 
heavy rugs, is itnot sensible to do without 
them ? this habit we are relieved of 
a iheadak burden in their purchase. 
Their absence also relieves us of a deal of 
care in trying to keep them clean. The 
possession of hard-wood floors for houses 
is gaining in 5 pron, dh when stained, 
oiled or varnished they are pleasing to the 
eye, more sanitary, and readily cleansed. 
A few good small or moderate-sized rugs, 
as taste, purse and inciination may dic- 
tate, will suffice for most homes, 

While we are on the subject of furnish- 
ings, would it not be well to eliminate 
superfluous furniture? A multiplicity of 
chairs, desks, tables and what-not con- 
stitutes an offense against good taste. It 
is an exceedingly arduous task to care for 
such an abundance. 

Would it not be a good idea, too, as 
fast as our possessions become useless to 
us, to pass them immediately on? Those 
who live near sailors’ homes, hospitals, 
etc., might find a ready outlet for old 
magazines and papers of all kinds. As the 
chaplain of one sailor’s home said: ‘‘A 
large proportion of the inmates are 
foreigners, and they delight to look at the 
pictures, even those in the ladies’ maga- 
zines, albeit they might not be able to 
decipher a word of English. These papers 
are sent all over the world, and who can 
measure their influence?’’ A gift of 
men’s old-fashioned wool stockings and 
socks, knit at home long ago, was hailed 
with joy by this same chaplain. 





Some families that have an abundance. 


of store-room may prefer to wait the end 
of the year before giving ; then prose- 
cute with vigor a grand clean-up. This 
custom is one which affords solid comfort 
to all who live in the house ; it prevents 
useless hoarding, saves space, soothes 
itritated nerves, and brings rejoicing to 





others. If this could be done at regular 

intervals, weekly or monthly, we might 

po be so wearied and disgusted when we 
it. 

A word to these who are building houses: 
Whatever heating system you install, in- 
clude in your plans one fireplace with an 
ample hearth. cheer, ventilation, 
warmth, content, and a grateful soothing 
influence, will then pervade the atmos- 
phere around the hearth. Easy chairs, 
cozy seats, pleasant books, music, the 
shadows flickering on the floor, the fra- 
grant breath of the burning wood, bring 
peace and joy to the fireside group. 

Dartmouth, Mass. 
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Knox Gelatine 
Recipes is just out— 
we will send it to you} 


Besides the NEW recipes © 
for Desserts, Salads, 
Puddings, Candies, Ice 
Creams and Ices, this 
book contains the very 
latest in Table Setting 
and Serving. Valuable re- 
cipes; too, for the Invalid 


and Convalescent. 


’ This is one of the NEW 
IDEAS from the NEW BOOK 


ish Cream 







inei . Put on fire and 
wir ul disepved. Ada yolkaol exes 





Remember, the 
NEW BOOK IS FREE 


t send r grocer’ 
Jost tee Oak Se PINT 


CHAS, B. KNOX CO.; Inc. 
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Big, 2386 page Catalog crowde 
with the loveliest things to wear; at sen- 
sational bargain priccs. 

A dazzling di:- ll 
play of new 
styles. 
Here is a sample of 
the splendid values. 
Cut and mail coupon 
below. 
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epart- 
ments: Coats, $1.98 
ep: Fors, $1.49 up; 
$1.98 up; 
mea ts, 49¢ up;. 
aists, 49¢ up; 
hoes, 38c up. Ten thou- 


phenomenal values. 
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MBFree Book. 
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THE BOYS 


SOMETHING DOING 


( Boys’ experiences and correspondence welcomed. 
Address, HoLuistTer Sace. this office.) 


RE any of the boys planning to go 

away to an agricultural. school this 

fall or. winter? It is not: too ‘early 
to begin to think about it. If you do not 
just know where the money is coming 
from, that may not. stand in your way. 
There are a good many jobs that a g 
man can do to pay his: way. on 
table, perc, furnace fires, all 
sorts of things like this may be found in 
every school town. If you have the will, 
you will find the way. 


Aim high. Work to own a high-class 
registered animal. If she costs a good 
figure, you will take all the greater pleas- 
ure in her. 


To boys, the coming generation of farm- 
ers, I wish to say, be careful of your per- 
sonal appearance. ‘Keep clean, keep your 
clothes and shoes as neat as the work you 
are doing will permit, and do not lounge, 
but sit and walk erect. . Your influence 
and success wil! be the greater for it, 

EpITor. 

Instead of burning up your money in 
tobacco-and losing it; just put it in a life 
insurance policy. It is surprising the kind 
ef a policy that could be bought with the 
tobacco money some spend. In a few 
years a life policy begins to loom up big, 
and the annual cost doesn’t increase, 
either. 


How many know the wonders of sound 
vibration? Here is one very easy experi- 
ment that any one may try: Tie a soft 
cord around the middle of a large silver 
spoon, leaving the ends about two feet 
in length. Wind these ends about one’s 
index fingers, having the cord pass over 
the tips of the fingers. Then place the 
fingers in the ears. Let the experimenter 
lean forward, the spoon hanging loose and 
free. Tap lightly with a pencil or ruler 
on the spoon and the listener will hear a 
low, deep, musical sound like the chimes 
of cathedral bells. Almost every one, 
then, will desire to continue, for the tones 
a pres to eg nb sounds - be 

t up by swaying the spoon so that it 
will strike lightly on the back of a chair. 
I have known unbélievers, after trying, 
to spend half* an hour or more in delight- 
edly listening to the ‘‘Bells of Cologne,’’ 
as the sounds are sometimes termed. Try 
this at social gatherings. EE. WALLACE. 


Over a large part of the United States 
the farms are more or less infested with 
stones of various sizes. It is doubtful if 
one of our boys likes to handle a load of 
stones twice, when by dumping ae the 
aid of a team once handling will do as 

= well as twice, be- 
sides saving time. 
My uncle and I 

——= ao have made a drag 
that is easier to pul] than the old stone 
boat, having runners six inches wide to 
slide on. But the best thing about it is 
it has runners on tep and bottom, so that 
when it is turned over in dumping it is 
still right side up for business. The run- 
ners are timbers that are chamfered off 
to Bier oret Sp de ma bicatA make a 
strong drag that will stand ro usage. 
yn es a sketch of it. The team is 
hitehed-to a ring in. the side to invert the 
load. BEN. J. OGDEN, Ohio. 

[The drag looks heavy, and has to be, 
for it does- heavy work. The plank is 
bolted on crosswise of the runners. — 
Epiror.] - GF 

If you are training a colt remember 
that uent short lessons are:of far 
gre ter benefit than a few long 

bove all things, never get discouraged, 
keep training and keep patient. If you 
have a colt and have not done anything 
for its education, remember that the 
earlier you commence the better. Halter- 
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break at three days, and get it used to 
having straps on it before it is a month 
old ; but do not let it do anything that will 
fret or burden it. : 
Asquith, N. J. JIMMY, 


The eg man who goes to the city to 
begin life all over has many discourage- 
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A Fine Line-up! 


ments. Among them are the following : 
The difficulty of finding a paying job, or 
any job. The leaving of an assured social 
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position in @ community where you are 
nown and liked, to begin a stranger on a 
level with ten thousand other laborers of 
the same class in sight. -The —s wn 
off a rung in the ladder to which your 
business training has enabled you to climb, 
to bégin again at the bottom. And it is 
most awfully lonesome, going into a 
strange town, living and working amon 
strangers. Homelessness and cram 
uarters, that are frequently unhealthy 
or sleeping, are not conducive to com- 
fort and encouragement. Then there is 
the certainty that years of are le and 
study must ensue before you wil able 
to make a suggestion that can improve 
the status of the employing company or 
their product. 


There is a big difference in boys. Ever 
notice. it? Some boys see everything ; 
they are close observers. To them the 
farm is an open book that is full of inter- 
est. They notice if a partridge flies up 
when they are looking for the cows ; of 
course they do, any boy would. But the 
also see if there is a stone off the wall, 
or a rider thrown off the fence, or a wire 
broken, or a bar left down by some care- 
less hunter, or the pasture punched by 
turning on the stock when it is too soft. 














nary, flat tooth brush never reaches. 


men. Sent postpaid if not locally 


Dental Floss Free 


teeth. Mention your dealer’s name, 
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Better a dirty face in the morning than uncleaned teeth. Every time 
you don’t clean your teeth before breakfast you give decay and tooth- 
ache a start. . Unattractive teeth and unpleasant breath always follow. 
The acids formed in the mouth over night eat a tiny hole in some tooth. 
Soon you have toothache—and a dentist’s bill. You don’t need to have 

trouble if you clean your teeth night and morning with a 


Tooth Bruoh 
= pat arte! 


Decay: 


REG. U.S. PAT. OFF. 


It is the one, brush that really cleans the teeth. 
Its pointed bristle-tufts, arched to fit the teeth, 
aad the hard-to-get-at places, where the ordi- 


The ey 1 ger Tooth Brush is made in Adult’s, 
Youth’s and Child’s sizes ; rigid, flexible and De Luxe 
(colored transparent) handles. Special! 4-row brush for 
obtainable. Prices: 
Adult’s size, 35 and 40 cts.; Youth’s and Child’s size, 25 
cts. A new Pro-phy-lac-tice for each one that proves 
defective in any way. Sold only in the yellow box. 


t= 2c will send you, Brees package of eased 
* * a 
wk “aad a delete baat on beet Grcare tan pone 
please. sa 
FLORENCE MANUFACTURING CO. 
174 Pine Street Florence, Mass., U.S. A. 
‘Sole Makers of Pro-phy-lac-tic and Florence Keepclean Toilet Brushes 
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They see if the feed is getting short, or 
whether it will bear more stock, and 
whether the sod is bearing more and more 
grass, or is slowly getting mossy and 
needing a or a dressing of lime. 
Most boys’ minds are a real mill, in which 
there is a big ert grinding a good part 
of the time. hat they read and what 
they see on the farm are ground together. 
If they ask a question now and then it is 
all the better. Grown men who learn 
fast do this ; everybody has to. Questions 
and answers are the oil which makes the 
mill run right. 


DEAR EpiTor: I am a boy age thirteen 
years. I have been grooming my father’s 
horse for the last two years, and IJ find 
that grooming lightly does not shine a 
horse up any. It takes a little muscle to 
make a horse look nice after he has been 
sweated up andisalittledusty. B. B. P. 


DeaR Epitor: We have had Farm 
JOURNAL six years. I have made three 
bird-houses and last spring they were well 
pen Last year English sparrows 

ad two of them. House sparrows occu- 
pied the third and fought with the English 
sparrows and finally drove them away. 

he houses are placed on a south slope 
where it is warm early. It is great fun 
to watch the birdlings learn to fly. Father 
has given me a calf which I may sell at 
eighteen months old and put the money in 
the bank, if I wish. I milk three cows 
and love the farm work. 

Wisconsin. RODNEY ERICKSON. 


DEAR EDITOR: How many boys yearn 
for a club in which to spend at least one 
delightful evening a month, and a club 
that is associated with a national organ- 
ization, recognized by its uniform every- 
where! Such a club is easily formed in 

our town if you wish to belong to the 
Bor Scouts of America, iearn to do a good 
turn for somebody every day, go into the 
woods and fields scouting and follow the 
wild birds to their haunts for photographs 
of them. Camping and hey fine times 
out-of-doors amid nature’s haunts are 
also some of the things enjoyed by Scouts. 
How do we begin the formation of a troop? 
This way : Choose for your leader a man 
liked by boys and approved by grown-up 

eople, and urge him to write to National 
Headauatters of the Boy Scouts, 200 Fifth 
Avenue, New York city. Boys of every 
oe nationality, color and 

ne religion belong to it, 
and are daily becom- 
ing more gentlemanly, 


(D> 


AT HALLOWE'EN, WHEN THE 
BOYS PUT YOUR BEST WAGON 
UP IN THE: APPLE TREE, AND 
PAINT THE WHITE COW 
GREEN, AND CARRY OFF 
YOUR BARN DOORS, IT'S 
HARD TO REMEMBER YOU 
WERE ONCE YOUNG, TOO ! 





brave and useful. Scouting does not en- 
courage the military spirit but universal 
ace, patriotism and chivalry. FARM 
OURNAL boys ought to form Scout Sat 
trols. H. J. FRANK, Little Ferry, N.J. 


eR RIO ay «sr a gO EE ae 
WILLIEWAUGHTS 

When corks ate onping and youths are 
aa a bacchanalian song, we gray- 

eard relics,’ old, world-worn alecks, re- 
mark, ‘“They’re starting wrong.’’ The 
voices raucous that jeer and mock us, and 
sing of joy to-day, will wail in sorrow, 
some dark to-morrow, for chances thrown 
away. For wine’s a mocker, a plexus 
shocker, ‘that ruins nerves and brain, it 
sets heads aching, and hearts a-breaking, 
drink is ragi d when y pate 
rink is ng, and when you’re aging, 
you realize this-truth ; oaths being handy, 
you curse the brandy and gin you drank 
m youth. Old: age discloses empurpled 
noses, and hands that shake and twitch, 
and maudlin grouches, and midnight 
couches in alley or in ditch. The gi 
fellows whom wassail mellows in‘ gilded 
booze saloon, some day may grovel in 





— hovel; and pray for just one prune. 
here are the singers, the fy humding- 
ers, who with me drank and spieled? In 
countless numbers they have their slumb- 
ers out in the Potter’s Field. The fellows 
hee who nightly lifted the glass, where 
olly flies, who might have risen—but died 

in prison with none to close their eyes ! 

WALT MASON. 

[Copyright by Adams Newspaper Service.] 
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lie oe comes Mayo men’s under- 
wear with 10 ribs to the inch 
instead of 8. 


It means -more elasticity—better fit 
—room aplenty: 

There’s no “‘boardy’’ feel to Mayo 
10-rib texture — it’s like pure joy 
against your skin. 

And, of course, that closer knitting makes 
your Mayo under- 
iB wear warmer. Good- 
im bye. goose-flesh and 

ch attering teeth. 


iS You will want to see 
if the Mayo 10-rib Un- 
i) derwear and hold it 
in your hands. Note 
the soft, ‘‘woolly’’ 

warmth, See those 
A laundry - proof edges 
and strain - proof 
im seams. The arm is 
full size. The leg is 
shaped out at the calf, 
iN in at the knee andout 
® again at the thigh— 
im just like the leg that 
More Warmth {§ will go inside of it. 











Stretch those Mayo 
| 12 Superiorities 12 #f cuffs and ankles — 
A kt pecs B0: 218 what springiness! 
. gees estife- Dealers almost every- 
* ae Fd where are displaying 
) 3. Mayo rip-proof jy Mayo underwear. 
seams _ AR And any dealer can 
| 4. Sleevesandiegs If order it for you. 
shaped to fit | 
5. Full size arm th son's Single Garments 
6. No binding at 50c 
elbows 
a9. -_ onpen tome Men’s Union Suits 
ry-proo! oo 
8. Snug-fittingcol- f $1. 
lar and shoul- f Boys’ Union Suits 
ders 
9.Snug-fit cuffs 50c 
and ankles 
10. Mayoreinforced jg Those who prefer the 
crotch old-style 8-rib under- 


i 11. Full-sized seat 


‘a: Slasieonaeant wear will find Mayo 
buttons 


8-rib garments an ex- 
, cellent value. 





12 Superiorities 12 | 
Label 


Tus MAYO MILLS, Mayopan, N.C. 


Underwear 














Look for the Mayo 











100 Envelopes 522: p2ne.o"°, %f. 30c Postpaid 


corner. Samples free. F. J. BRENEISA, Wh 





Would you accept a tailor made suit 
Young Man jist'for showing it to vous teende 
Then write BANNER TAILORING CO. , Dept. 153, Ch 


and get beautiful samples, styles and a wonderful er. 





Gangs of Tough Boys 
Breed Criminals 


To know criminals, study their origin, 


study the years spent, as boy and man, 
with dissolute, lawless, perverted com- 


panions. Study the slow, inevitable 
death of every moral impulse. Study the 
finished product: debased, diseased, 


drug crazed— wholly dangerous. 

Then admit that as*long as society 
continues to breed thousands of criminals 
every year it is a civic duty for every 
honest man to protect himself and his 
family. The law has but one repre- 
sentative in your home—you are that 
representative, The 


IVER JOHNSON 
isouste REVOLVER 


is well adapted for home defense. It is one of 
the most dependable, one of the simplest and 
quickest to operate, and one of the safest 
small arms that you can own. It is se safe 
that you can drop it, throw it against a wall or 
yy r the Hammer.’’ Only by an inten- 
tional pull on the trigger can it be fired. It is 
equipped throughout with unbreakable, per- 
manent tension wire springs. 


$6 at Hardware and 
Sporting Goods Stores 


Send for 84-page book which tells all about 
Iver Johnson Revolvers, Shotguns, Bicycles 
and Motorcycles. 
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SO 


Late October and frost-touched woods— 

The children look wondrous sober ! 

For the squirrel is hiding his stolen goods, 
« Scolding away in the chestnut tall, 
Where the brown burrs gape and the last 
nuts fall. 
October ! 

A ‘four-year-old was kept awake by a 
cricket that had gotten into the room. 
**Mother, I think he ought to be oiled,’’ 
she said. 

The berries on autumn plants are almost 
as pretty as the flowers were in the spring. 
In roadside thickets, as the summer passes, 
the wild roses 

display their 
scariet hips, 
the dogwoods 
their clusters 
of red seeds, 
and the berry 
clusters of the 
viburnums 
turn from red 
to dark blue. 
They look like 
little plums 
eee, )2with their 


The Designer and the Design coral red 
stems. The 


sassafras, too, has blue berries on .red 
stems, and the birds devour them eagerly 
before they are fully ripe. Even winter 
finds red berriés glowing in clusters on 
the mountain oak -trees and among the 
spring leaves of the holly. 

. **How do you like your teacher, May ?’’ 
she was asked after her first day in school. 
*‘Oh,-I like her right well, but I don’t 
think she knows much, for she just keeps 
asking questions all the time.’’ 


FOR THE YOUTHFUL ORATORS 
To Learn and Recite at School 
A FULL DINNER-PAIL 


Aunt Lizzie’s come to visit us, 
And my! but she is smart ; 

’"Most everything I ask her 

> »She knows it all by heart. 


She shows my mother how to cook 
The things we ought to eat; 

But ali I like, that’s awful good, 
She thinks too rich and sweet. 


. Sometimes she packs my dinner up,— 
I try to be polite 

When all her little san’wiches 
Would hardly make a bite. 


Then, on my way to school I stop 
To rest at Gran’ma Blake’s; 

She opens up my dinner-pail, 
And laughs until she shakes. 


She goes and cuts thick slices 
From her big loaf of bread; 

Puts lots of butter on them, 
And slabs of meat and ‘‘spread.’’ 


She gets some ginger cookies, 
And gives me two to eat ; 

A piece of pie, some doughnuts, too, 
And apples baked, and sweet. 


For Gran’ma knows that boys must eat 
She raised my Pa and Uncle Jim ; 
Aunt Lizzie raised a cat. 
MYRENE M. GARRISON. 
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A BRAVE MOTHER 


A herd of 5,000 beeves were being driven 
over the lonely trail from New Mexico 
to Kansas, leaving behind them across 
the grassy plains a swath as bare as if it 
had been swept by the fiery_breath of a 
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se Suddenly ae 9 pomeet of the herd, NATURE STUDY 
a huge steer, star in terror, gave Bob-wiiltes 1 . 
. - = , quails, or partridges, as 
ri mre st — i eee _ they are variously known, have what is 
hind him aoened to the right = left. and known as “protective coloring” ; that ts, 
thea. selenle Keeedl Gellaared Ghnietead. Shun they look so much like their surroundings 
all had passed, a wide trampled toile lay & to be nearly invisible. They are reddish 
behind ; but in the middie of this dusty >T¢wn above, speckled with black, white 
apaen stood a luxuriant island of grass = > aga juste) sa hig al 
three feet. in diameter. The herdeman iio.) Their forehead and evelinh are 
roue te the spot. spore sto oe Pde white in the male and buff in the female. 
bent lew a nt ena et ener 3 aharm. Being dark above where the light falls on 
bees kildee poorer covering her pet. inte hey biel a gett 3 solea ther ae? 8 ns 4 
er wings were kept in constant and vio- ae a 
lent motion. Seen indistinctly through the ages Tab apenas, “oe eae 
grass she had evidently been mistaken by catia fe gio cenaaens dle hithe se: aes #8 
ie ‘a s nage ns eg a eg aoe Startling it might frighten even the crafty 

take flight even at the cowboy, but eae 
valiantly pecked at his boot, as he gently —_ _ — icpears. aigniod *s short-and 
pushed her aside to find that the nest g that he can gain great speed ina 
contained four unfledged kildees, whom ™°ment. They usually fly to cover.in tall 
she’ @éald eat Gases . grass, but when closely hunted take refuge 
: in trees and crouch near the trunk. They 
o> ; can maintain a perfectly rigid position 
a long time till the danger is passed. 












THE OLD SCHOOLHOUSE The song of the quail is his clear, cheer- 

The old brown schoolhouse seems to call ful ‘‘bob-white.’’ His nest is built of 
With brooding silence low ; twigs and oe in a slight hollow in the 
Whilst hinges on its doors still creak ground, and while the mother sits on the 


eggs the father wellaney brings her food. 


As it tha lave ape. I ce? a papgens to her he sits on the a 






The battered desk with eggs himself and raises the large brood. 
letters on To see a quail family out for a walk isa 
You carved one far- pretty sight. If _y one approaches, the P. & 
off day; é me gee “> ag vant y eee at ja — an 
4 - truder’s feet, fluttering about as thou a 
The cobwebs by the. ee es dying, and a low cry of warning 
rusty stove to the little ones, who instantly hide in the 3 
Were never brushed away. loarea Jey done te 3; as soon as ey ae e 
: ee safe the parent disappears, too. e a 
Ah, years indeed have passed since then not migrate, and often in winter suffer * 
When life its marvel had ; terribly from want of food; in heavy a 
And you have lived and loved and learned— __ storms they are often buried in snow, and 4 
And has it made you glad? if a crust forms are frozen in. If you are et 
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amireemete || PONY FOR YOU 





Pony and a_ buggy, 
saddle and bridle, fill out the 
coupon below and mail it today. 
It costs you nothing and you may be 
the lucky winner of this wonderful 
my outfit which The Farmer’s Wife | 
Pony Club of St, Paul, Minn., is | 
going to send with all charges prepaid 

to some lucky boy or girl. 


Be a Lucky Winner 


Already we have given away 326° 
nies and outfits to boys and girls 


b J _ |] in 38 different States and we would 

t Wear a Truss | | sss Shee 

to you as i, anyone snap? Po. ae 

ROOKS’ you must send your name address 
B the nn AF: sips 4 so we can tell you how you can win 


invention, the wonderful her. Mail the coupon now. 
eres rupee wal be | Para soe wate Peng Chai 
sent on ‘ar 

eendous mete 581 Webb Bidg., St. Paul, Minn. 
Has automatic Air 
Cushions. . Binds and 
draws the broken parts 


together as you woulda 
broken limb. No salves. 





Sizes 1 t0 13 Save Money and Prevent Sickness 


OVERLAND ALUMINUM SHOES | sss gate 
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fortunate enough to have these chee 
plucky birds for neighbors, scatter “food 
for them in winter. Their food is mostly 
cereals ; they love buckwheat-seeds and 
devour the seeds of many troublesome 
weeds. They also hel e farmer by 
eating potato-bugs and the moth of the 
destructive cutworm. 


++ 


YOUNG FOLKS’ SKETCH CLUB 
Object: To Train the Eyes and Hands 

of Our Children. To Join: Senda 

Sketch of the Month’s Special Subject 


DEAR MEMBERS : We were much pleased 
with the ‘‘Door’”’ 
sketches. It was a 
hard subject and you 
all did well. The 
prizes were awarded 
as follows: First, 
Ethel Hubert; sec- 
ond, J osephine H. 
Miller ; third, Dot 
Iser. Honorable men- 
tion: Emma W ad- 
hams, Minnie Bush, 
Wanda Kaminski. 
Now for the annual 
contest. We want 
every member to 
send in a sketch. 
The subject is ‘‘A 
Vine.’”’ Sketches 
must be at least four inches high, drawn 
and shaded in lead- 
pencil, and should 
reach us by Novem- 
ber 12th One $1, 
two fifty-cent and 
four twenty - five- 
cent prizes will be 
awa We ex- 
pect more than 1,000 
sketches, and hope 
that every state will 
be represented. 
ines grow every- 
where, and as they 
are,always grace- 
ful and artistic, we 
should receive.many - 
beautiful sketches. 
og we sha ee 
with.a soft penci Picasa 
Send all sketches Fly thd mgs = 
to Young Folks’ 
Sketch Club, FARM JOURNAL, Washington 
a Philadelphia, Pa. 


26+ 

















Prize Drawing by Ethel 
Hubert, of California 








_ Sketches by Our Club 
. Members: 1. Josephine 
H. Miller, 2. Dot Iser. 
3% Emma Wadhams. 
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BRAIN BOTHERS 


I. Dropped Vowels : G - - - - r; an infidel. 
Maine. Cris. ~ 


Il. Tangled Grains: Zamie; Bric;. sato; 
ere: beg ', erylab ; xalf; zlepts ; whackbute. 
Iowa MAID. 


= Syllabie Beheadments (By y sound): 
Behead a city and leave a bower ; 
Behead rule of three and leave a dower ; 
Behead an ape and leave a flower; 
Behead ay and leave power. 


- inois. VERSON. 
IV. Riddle: 
_ In the forests of Asia I scream and cry, 
And woe to the deer that by; 


But in America my name I’ve found 
Is given to the twelfth or sixteenth of 


a pound, 

nessee. Cc. 8. J. 
V. Homographs : Fill blanks with words 
spelled and pronounced alike, but different 

meaning. 
This - -.-.- - was made from wood of the 
At ar Ngagllbemesems << 
like to make Re, a little------- Please 


-—s8e ee & 


again. 

Don’t py a - mer hy on on ---~ fence. 
_ Massachusetts, CRETIA, 

gor bry, The prizes for ee heat solv- 


gests tite ton 
ber wil ibe four't -five-cent prizes, 
a es $1, fou THe a Rett teal nro 
rages each 


"paitor Brain poner. 


' = dies not: averlook "not underrate caro pa 
di. Eighty (AT), ai; beady-(BD),. 





seedy (CD), icy (IC). Ill. Fort, fork, fore, 
form, ford. IV. Pious; take away I. 0. U. and 
leave P.S.. Vz. Comfortable, vegetable, chari- 
table, stable, notable, portable. 


“WHAT’S THE MATTER” SKETCHES 


We received many excellent boat 

. sketches. The distant 
land between the boats, 
and the reflection from 
one of the boats, were 
missing. The prize was 
awarded to Walter 
W. Miller, of Indiana. 
Honorable mention: 
David B. Harrison, 
Edgar F. Olson, Roy 
S. Campbell and Wen- 
dell Borglum. 

Here is the new sub- 
ject: What’s the mat- 
ter with it? Twenty- 
five cents will be sent 
to the oné who sends in the best cor- 
rected copy enlarged 
to four inches high. 
Enlarge it carefully, 
and draw it either in 
peel or ink. Every 

y and girl should 
know how to draw 
the American flag 
correctly, but we are 
sorry to say that 
many do not. Ad- 
dress, Young Folks’ 
Sketch Club, FARM JOURNAL, Washington 
Square, Philadelphia, Pa. 














Prize “What's the 
Matter’ Sketch by 
Walter W. Miller, 
of Indiana 

















ae this are 7 vig: agg Ls saws, paseite, ool 
». 8 s, motorcycles, socks, hose supporter, phono- 
graph and positions. " 








ADVERTISEMENTS 


When you write toan advertiser tell him that you sate 
his card in the Farm Journal. li-is-to your interest to 
do so,as Our Folks are treated honestly and served 
with the best. Read the Fair Play notice on fit page. 


57 Prizes for Boys 


In Si-monds’ 1000 Things. 
Made of Wood Contest 


First prize, $30 cabinet ed ‘carpenters’ tools ; 











second. ge a gta kit o aD gate third prize, 
a ,24- ines hen Hak al ; fou prize, a.coping 
saw; a ‘onorable mentions, for. the 
boys tg either ‘at liome ‘or in schodl, can 
make during the next two months, with: car- 

ters’ tools, of any geome the most vege 
or ingenious | ‘sings attad 






cot sta ee re ‘ahs ot in n the nae 
















that the sal to . 

See eee eer | 

this contest ia to erent tse of 
and to further dev of 

the paheal. ; 

Paes that the contest may be open to all, there are 

gneo dveiong One for hore who attend rest 
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Pp ATENTS That Protect ape Pay 

Send Sketch or Model for ; 
BOOKS AND ADVICE FRE E 
Watson E. Coleman, Patent Lawyer, Washington, D. C. 


Spe eee ne 


aes 














































compa pamper eye 




































-Pipbarred foc 20 Voom. -" 
The OBLONG RUBBER BUTTON cuer 


is a sure protection for the stocking 
poco} erat gph a 
Children’s le oi 4 50c for 


(four). - 
GEORGE ee. CO., MAKERS, aU BF 
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FARM GIRLS OF AMERICA 


A club for farm girls 


“ He gained a world; he gave that world 
Its grandest lesson: ‘On! sail on!’’’ 


These are the last lines of the wonder- 
ful poem *‘ Columbus,’’ by Joaquin Miller. 
If you haven’t read it, try to get hold of 
it. It is well worth committing to memory. 

, It tells in thrilling words story. of 
Columbus, whose perseverance in the 
| face of great obstacles kept him sailing 
' on until he “‘ gained a worild.’’ 
Mad amg the eo gee in our Active 
ember motto: ‘Try, try, try again.’’ 
So many of us feel like giving up at the 
first hint of trouble. But that is foolish. 
“All that’s great and good is done 
Just by patient trying.’’ -- 

To teach you perseverance is one reason 
why we require thirty days’ effort in 
starting the day right, before you can be- 
come an Active Member with the right to 
earn seals. Perseverance forms a habit, 
and good habits are to be commended. 

It is easier to start the second day right 
than the first; easier to start the third 
day right than the second; and so on. 
Keep trying. We want every girl reader 
of this department to become an Active 
Member: _ ° 

OUR DAY-DREAM POETS 

Twenty-five poems were entered in the 
July contest. Of these, nine were barred 
because they were not on the suggested 
topic. Of the other sixteen, the prize was 
awarded to May Justus, of Tennessee. 
Others whose work was sepeealis worthy 
were Hattie Faust, Mae oy Mary 
C. Smith, Rose E. Wright and Veldeva 
Grace Roy. Red seals were sent to all 
who were Active Members. Some of the 
verses are lovely, and show talent. 


WHAT OUR GIRLS ARE DOING . 

Esther is learning torow a boat Dorothy 
belongs to a Pollyanna Club, whose motto 
is ‘‘ Be giad.’’ Genevieve is breaking-her- 
self of quarreling by counting twenty be- 
fore replying to a taunt ; then she tries to 
speak the soft answer that turneth away 
wrath. Veda is taking music lessons by 
mail. Minnie says she is not afraid to say 
that her room is always clean and tidy. 
Mildred’s mother says she is a great com- 
fort toher. Susie cleans her teeth twice 
a day ; we trust many of you do. Martha- 
dale has a little garden of her own, Doris 
has started a Liberty Bell Bird Club in 
her neighborhood. Leota‘helped her father 
set out 2,200 orm 2 and blackberry 
plants in the spring. Hilda and Doris wa- 
tered, fed and cleaned fifteen cows and 
heifers for twenty days. Madge’s mother 
calls her their ‘‘ home comfort’’ for she 
does her work so cheerfully and well. 
Madeline tried to keep her temper for two 
weeks ; she failed twice, but started over 
—_ and then succeeded. Jossie picked 

ackberries to can and to sell. 


OUR TRIED-AND-TRUE COOK BOOK 
Golden corn-cake : Nectar mange ~ & 
ful corn-meal, one = be 1 osm ome 
flour, one-quarter cupful sugar, four tea- 
god der, one-half tea- 


Ww 
spoonful salt, one cupful milk, = egg, 






one tabl melted 
butter. and sift dry 
’ ingredients, then add the 


NO DOUBT YOU ARE YOUNG AND 


FARM’: JOURNAL 
if sweet milk is used, add one heaping 


tablespoonful baking- powder; if sour 
milk, use one scant teaspoonful soda ; two 
squares chocolate or one heaping table- 
spoonful cocoa, dissolved in one-half cup- 
ful boiling water ; two cupfuls or more of 
flour, one teaspoonful vanilla ; stir but do 
not beat. Bake in a hot oven. 
GENEVIEVE. 
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MY DREAMLAND 


When I have grown tired of the work-a-day 
world, 
_ And tired of the land of play, 
There’s a beautiful, beautiful land that I 
know 
To which I can wander away, 
A dear land of dreams and of sweet 
visionings, 
Where for hour after hour I can stay. 





And I leave all the phantoms.of worry 
behind, 
And with heart happy, light and care-free 
I romp with my make-believe folk o’er the 
vales 
Of my Dreamland, content just to be 
Apart from the commonplace things for a 
while, 
And the people of reality. 


These make-believe people are dear to my 
heart, 
For they picture the things I desire ; 
They promise me friendship and love and 
the heights 
To which my thoughts ever aspire. 
In my holy, sweet Dreamland I gain every 
day 
New strength to climb on, to look higher. 


Like a dear sanctuary, a haven of peace 
Where the commonplace enters not, 
Where the many vexations flee from mé 
away, 
Where the sorrows of life are forgot,— 
Is. my Dreamland, my soul’s purely-built 
dwelling place, 
O hallowed, O mystic sweet spot ! 
May Justus, age 17. 








A HARVEST FROLIC 
BY EDITH WALLACE 


Grown-ups as well as children will enjoy 
the fun of making animals at a harvest 
party. Give each guest a handful of 
toothpicks and two or three things, such 
as*a carrot, onion, beet, small squash, 
apple, pear or any kind of fruit or vege- 
table, and tell him to “‘go ahead and 
make a brand-new animal.’’ He is to use 
the toothpicks for legs, arms, toes, ears, 
wings, etc:, and the other things for the 
body. Raisins and cranberries can be pro- 
vided, also. 

Grotesque and marvelous will the crea- 
tions be. Then have a show or pageant, 
and award blue ribbons for the’ best 
animals. 

' The creatures may be named by their 

makers, and fun caused by the curious 
liations sure to be evolved. 
‘assachusetts. : 





READING FOR BOYS AND GIRLS 
Ever-widening vistas are opening be- 
fore the farmer and his A ag Scat 
and girls once had to spend long evenings 
with no newer or more thrilling literature 
than the almanac and the weekly paper. 
ow communi 


Now there are few ties out of after. Brushes and combs ought to be 
library. # every pts other sa Py ricer recog? aM 
is a in ey count s-. of ammonia are in 
of tow Soshe woeey: YOR: Iowa © put in the sun a while 
spends more than $125,000 yearly for After washing::the hair. the 
But it is traveling library that |b t badly t we Sip + tre my 
: ‘bu i always 
is one of the modern methods for carry- combed or apart with the fingers, 
ing culture. to. isolated districta....Once.a . before. -eomb or-brush to ite: 


‘OcToBER, 1985. 


week a covered wagon, lined with book 
shelves, starts out. As it winds along 
the country road, some of the dwellers, 
glimpsing it in the distance, come out to 
ean expectantly at the front gate. The 
children run to meet it with the glad cry, 
‘The book wagon’s coming !’’ ; 

Down in the mountains of Tennessee 
the itinerant preacher carries the library 
in saddle-bags across his horse’s back, 
depositing the books and gathering them 
up again on the rounds of his circuit. 

sewhere the railroads take the library 
boxes to a wayside station, and a neigh- 
boring schoolhouse, or post-office is the 
distributing point. From all such centers 
comes the report that it is fiction which 
is most eagerly sought. The more distant 
the farm the more certain the demand for 
a book with a throb and a thrill. ‘‘ Some- 
— with a mystery in it,’’ is the order 
the librarian must often fill... Recently 
traveling pictures are loaned with 
books, and when the copy of a good. pic- 
ture has hung for a while on the wall, the 
family gets to liking it better than the 
gaudy lithograph that comes with a soap 
premium. 





THE DIZZY DAUGHTER 


MaryJane, you dizzy daisy, what a mess 
you always make! Are you careless or 
just lazy? Is your intellect a fake? All 
your traps, you heedless critter, I see 
strewn around the floors ; Ma will come 
and clean the litter, when she’s done her 
other chores. Always counting on another 
to do things you ought to do. always wait- 
ing for your mother to come toiting after 
yous! 
she’s dusted forty chairs, when she’s put 
a coat of polish on the furniture upstairs ; 
when she’s cleaned and scaled some fishes, 
when she’s pared a pail of spuds, when 
she’s washed the dinner dishes, when 
she’s patched a heap of duds, when shé’s 
so dodgasted weary that her work-worn 
soul is frayed, she’ll come toiling ’round 
you, dearie, cleaning up the muss you’ve 
made. Mary Jane, your mother’s older 
than she was when she was young; she 
has stitches in her shoulder, and the 
asthma in her lung ; every step she takes 
is harder than the step she took before, 
as she wanders from the larder to the 
well or hen-house door: ‘Some sad day we 
shall have laid her to her rest, her labors 
through ; while she’s with us you should 
aid her, not make work for her to do. 

WALT MASON. 

[Copyright by Adams Newspaper Service,] 


HOW TO WARD OFF BALDNESS 


When the hair drops out it is often be- 
cause the circulation in the scalp is not 
good. The hair needs good fresh blood to 
nourish it, and this may be brought to it 
by massaging the scalp with the tips of 
the fingers, rubbing with a circular mo- 
tion, and moving scalp to loosen and 
make it flexible. It is well to dip the fin- 
ger-tips in a little crude petroleum oil or 
vaseline, and rub it well into the roots; 
but a very small amount should be used, 
or it will make the hair too oily and soil 
the pillows. -Brush it well afterward wi 
a rather stiff brush. A good deal of hair 
0 come out, but it is because it is loose 
and unhealthy, and is better out than in. 
The massage should be given daily, using 
oil only once a week. gee 

The head ought to be kept clean by 
washing once a month, using a beaten 
egg instead of soap, as it not only cleanses 
but nourishes ; but it must be well rinsed 





Ma will all this mess abolish, when . 
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GUARANTEE 


We guarantee Hanes Underwear 
absolutely—every thread, stitch and 
button. We guarantee to retum 
your money or give you a new gar- 
ment if any seam 

This is a double guarantee to you, 
for The Farm Journal's “Fair Play” 
notice, which has been published on 
the front page of The Farm Journal 
for over 35 years, stands back of us 
and of everything we here say. 


Warning to the Trade 


Any garment offered as “Hanes” is 
a substitute unless it bears the label 
shown below. 








_._P. H. HANES KNITTING CO,, Winston-Salem, N. C. 
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_ Here’s wonderful 
money’s worth for 50c! 


Men! Here’s a soft, smooth, elastic winter underwear for a 
half-dollar a garment or one dollar a union suit that will warm 
ou, wear you, fit you, and save you half your underwear money ! 
Besides all this, “‘Hanes’” underwear.has an elastic collarette that 
fits the neck snugly, improved cuffs that hug the wrist closely, form- 
fitting anklets that can't stretch loose, and unbreakable seams that 
are guaranteed not to rip. You never saw such value for the money 
—nor better underwear at any price. 


50c H ANES $1.00 
per per 
Garment | Union Suit 


ELASTIC A/IV/T 


UNDERWEAR 





. How can we do it? Because we're nght down here where the finest cotton 


grows; because we buy direct from the growers and spin our own yarn; because 
ialize on just this one grade of men’s underwear, and have cut the cost 


_ we 
‘of making to the last penny. 


Look up the “Hanes” dealer in your town. If you don’t know who he is, write to 
us and we'll tell you. Insist on “Hanes.” "Phisea inne 0 cthiert “ust a0 god” 
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FAMILY DOCTOR Pe :) 


BY F. W. ST. JOHN, M. D. 








(Medical inquiries from Our Folks may be submitted 
end will be answered in the paper, each in its turn, 
& of interest to the general reader ; but there will be 
so many questions that printed answers may be long 
delayed. Those who want an immediate reply by mail 
should remit one dollar, addressed “Family Doctor 
Department,” this office.] Dr. F. W. Sr. Jonn. 

INCE the Harrison law went into 

effect on March 1, 1915, there have 

come to light thousands of cases of 
addiction to the drugs now on the prohibi- 
tory list. It was simply marvelous how 
many persons were found to be secret 
slaves to these seductive poisons. A great 
deal of hardship has been caused by the 
operation of the law, even numerous sui- 
cides resulting. On ‘the whole, however, 
the law haS already produced good results. 
It is to be hoped that ina few years this per- 
nicious habit will be erage stamped 
out. The prohibited drugs are opium and 
its derivatives—morphine, codeine, heroin, 
etc.; cocoa leaves and their derivatives, 
the most important of which is cocaine, 
and including the various substitutes for 
cocaine. 

There are various methods of curing 
these unfortunates, the two most com- 
monly used being the ‘‘rapid’’ and the 
“gradual reduction’’ methods. The former 
consists of the rapid withdrawal of thedrug, 
accompanied by active purging. This ne- 
cessitates the cessation from a i work, and 
rest in bed, for a period of from ten days 
to two weeks, The method of gradual 
withdrawal is accomplished by keeping up 
a free action of the bowels, the gradual 
reduction of the drug and the substitution 
of other sedatives which are also gradu- 
ally withdrawn. After either of these 
methods the patient should take a course 
of tonic treatment and have time to rest 
and recuperate. In either method there 
is one thing against which I especially 
want to make a strong appeal to all pa- 
tients to avoid: Do not let any one in- 
fluence you to take alcoholic beverages to 
“brace you up,’’ for this will. in many 
instances be only a means of jumping out 
of the frying-pan into the fire. 

If one is being treated by the =! 
reduction method he may expect to 
rid of his habit in from four to six wee 
The success or failure of either method 
depends upon four things, viz., the daily 
begen | of drug consumed, the age of 

e patient, the length of ‘time he has 
been an addict, and last—which is the 
most important—the desire on the part of 
the patient to be cured, evidenced by the 
exercise of the will. In this connection 
it must be remembered that the will 
power in all cases has been lessened by 
the action of the drugs. The authorities 
are making more and more drastic rulings 
regarding the prescribing and dispensing 
of the prohibited drugs, and it behooves 
all addicts to avail themselves at once of 
some method of cure. I believe that the 
time is not far distant when it will be 
practical ny impossible for any one, except 
those suffering from some incurable dis- 
ease, to obten these drugs in any quan- 
tity. I have had no experience with the 
so-called ‘‘rapid’’ method, but have been 
successful in a number of instances by 
the gradual reduction method. 

FOOT NOTES 

So little has been written upon rural 
hygiene for the layman, that a book by 
Dr. Isaac Williams Brewer on the sub- 
ject is welcome. It covers the ground 
very well indeed, and: would be a useful 
volume in the library of any of Our Folks. 


According to H. Brooks (New York 
’ Medical Journal, July 25th,) high blood 
pressure is not a disease, but so a 


re it. Pa is a th sio- 
logic, in as Pe J yn 
long life —_—. Gt dive, it. Where its its 


po agethcce PhBtncche ey oreo 





treated, but maintained. —MeGioal Review 
of Reviews. 


One of Our Folks sends the followin 
for neuralgia of the face caused by bad 
teeth or a cold: ‘‘Make a poultice of 
ginger and vinegar, using as much vinegar 
as possible, and apply to the parts af- 
fected. I would suggest that this _— 
be applied as hot as can be well 

ertisements of £ coeete wanted, ae 


developed, her, light, bicycles, , Shoes, 
appliances, Goth A ae Bre 


inet ADVERTISEMENTS 


When you write an advertiser tell him you saw his 
card in Farm Journal. it is to your interest to do so. 

















AGENTS WANTED. Gasoline Lamps & Mantles. Grand Rapids 
Noveity Co., 558 Weedlawn St.,Grand Rapids, Mich. 


KODAK K FILM Sev OrED. 0c. per roll, mal 


Prompt attention given ma 
Prints 2 533 to. to 3% x 4h, $c.; 4x5 to 8% x5 
5 .h MANNING, 1062 Third Ave., New York City, <P. 


Terriff Perfect Washer 


Sold direct to Consumer with a positive guar- 
antee. Big profits for agents. Write today 
and let us show you how to secure a washer. 


THE TERRIFF PERFECT WASHER C0., 7 








FOOT COMFORT GUARANTEED 


In Simon’s ZZ WEAR, Shoes 






Fer M Women, Children 
Soft, Styli xible model. Unlined, new 
live rubber . Need no breaking in. Feel 


aie oe a ee Se ee put them on. 


Catal: if P00 fort- 
It’s Free onic tSwear styles and. slt 
measurement ‘Sianks. Write today. 


The A.E. Simon Shee, 1589 Broadway, Brooklya N.Y. 


Better Hearing 


Write today for our 15 day 
trial offer of the New" 
1915 Thin Receiver 
Model, Mears 
Ear Phone. 
It has eight ad- 
justments of 12 
sounds in each. 


96 mae prey o Sound 
The plete 


of tone for the human ear is cov- 
AK 














Ears diana sey ih St, oa 














WHITE FLAME 








what we gan de fot 
MEAD CYCLE CO. DEPT.s-4e, CHICAGO 


Cold Can’t 
Touch You 


Wind Either 
through 


Brown’s | 
Jacket 8 


Wears like iron, washes without shrink- 
ing, is fleece-lined with wear-proof ex- 
terior, and has strong metal fasteners. 
Farmers, lumbermen, motormen — all 
men who work or exercise outdoors— 
sg b it. Jacket without collar sells 
a ket with collar, $3.75 ; 
= yt ill mail on receipt of price, 
if your dealer hasn’t it. If you already 
wear my jacket I would like to know what you 
think of it. Write me. Send for Catalog No. 2. 
WILLIAM W. BROWN, 
395 Chandler Street, Worcester, Mass. 
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BRAND NEW SELF-HEATING IRON 





Makes and Saves its cost every month. —_ miles 
Contains of walking. Lane mtr oaeve. 
ite own — co ore ig yh 

Heat. Rarrace 











It’s the cloth in your overalls that gives the wear, 


S Standard for NGO 75 Years 
When buying Overalls; Shirts or Jumpers, insist upon 
STIFEL’S INDIGO 


Look for this 
the back of 


side the gar- 
there for your 


ee T's put 
protection. 
REGISTERED 

Overalls are cooler, more serviceable and 
economical the year ‘round for Farm work 
than pants. 

STIFEL’S INDIGO has stood the test for 
over 75 years, 

Every washing makes it look like new. 
It is fadeless and wears like leather. 
Cloth Manufactured by 


J. L. STIFEL & SONS 
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GP iis AND pomncs ie) 


With what a glory goes the year— 
And when the silver habit of the clouds 
Comes down upon the autumn sun, and 
with 
A sober gladness the old year takes up 
His bright inheritance of golden fruits, 
A pomp and pageant fili the splendid 
scene. LONGFELLOW. 
Hang on to the nickels ; then the dol- 
lars will not be so hard to get. 
Rats and mice will be hunting 
for warm quarters now. Stop 
up every hole before they get 
e start of you. Pound up glass; 
mix it with cement. Guess they won’t 
touch that if you fill their runways with it. 
The mowed and cleaned roadside, the 
prepared wood-pile, boards on barn and 
fences all tight and not hanging, the stock 
in good order—all testify that good farm- 
ing is practised on that farm. 
The owner of ama that have begun 
to decline should establish experimental 
strips upon them here and there, and sow 
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various commercial fertilizers to prove 
what they will do for that particular soil. 

““Woman’s place is in the home,”’ is 
what nearly every thoughtless a says 
who is opposed to her voting. Well, there 
are more than a half-million women in 
Pennsylvania alone, who are compelled by 
necessity to work for a home before they 
have one, and they have to go out for 
; their jobs. There are more than two mil- 
lion who do this in the four states where 





Pie Timber 
elections are held (by men) to decide 
whether or not women shall have the 
bailot. Manly men ought to stop saying 
** Woman’s p is in the home.”’ Let 
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the care-free, thoughtless women, who 


can stay home or not, as they choose, 
enjoy a monopoly of that parrot cry. 

I] am under the impression that: the 
Williamson County Free-for-ail Fair is 
the pioneer of free fairs, though not a 
state fair. No charge for admission, no 
entry fee for exhibits, catalogues free, 
everything free except concessions. Last 
season, our first attempt, we had 4,000 
exhibits viewed by thousands. Every cent 
of premiums was paid in cash; not one 
cent of debt. We have no tax levy to’ 
assist ; money is raised by popular sub- 
scription and in small amounts. 

Tennessean T. H. WaTTS, Secretary. 


Did you ever think how hun your 
city friends get for good old-fashioned 
pumpkin pie? If your shelves are groan- 
ing with pie pumpkins, ask your grocer 
next time you take butter and eggs to 
town, if he can’t use a dozen or so of 
these pumpkins. He probably will say 
yes. He suid yes to me, other grocers 
said the same, and we sold more than 700 
common yellow, Yankee pumpkins, net- 
ting us $53. Best of all, they grew be- 
tween the corn rows in a six-acre field 
that yielded seventy bushels per acre of 
corn. GEO. W. BRown, Mount Cory, O. 








It is 








. | greatest of all tenors? 
; His wonderful voice and his superb 
interpretations. 


What makes the Victrola the 
greatest of all musical instruments? 


Its wonderful lifelike tone and its 
ability to adapt the renditions of all 
artists to the acoustic conditions of any 


room without interfering in any way 
with the artists’ interpretations. 


The Victor Record by Caruso, Farrar, Gluck, 
McCormack, Schumann-Heink, or any other artist is 
true to the very life—with all the beauty of shading and individuality of expression as 
sung or played by the artists themselves. 
| erfect musically but—it must be adapted to the acoustic limitations of any 
| - room, and that is accomplished by the Victor system of changeable needles and the 
| modifying doors of the: Victrola. 

»»And what is,éxtremely important, it is done without interfering in any way with 
the artists’ interpretations. 

»efYou have your choice of the full-tone needle, the half-tone needle, or the fibre 

needle, to.suit the individuality of each record to its particular acoustic surroundings. 
With the modifying, doors of the Victrola you still further control the volume of tone, 
: , and get the utmost enjoyment from every record. | 


Any Victor dealer will gladly. demonstrate the advantages of these important Victrola 
features and play any music you wish to hear, 
variety of styles from $10 to $300 


0 There are 
Write to us for the illustrated Victor catalogs. 


Victor Talking Machine Co., Camden, N. J., U.S. A. 
Besliner Gramophone Co., Montreal, Canadian Distributors 


Victrol 











Caruso listening to himself 
on the Victrola 





ictors and Victrolas in great 


New Victor Records 
demonstrated at all 
dealers on the 28th 
of each month. 
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Be strong ! a 

Say not the days are evril—Who's to 
blame ? 

And fold the hands and acquiesce 
O shame! 

Stand up, speak out, and bravely in 
God’s name. 

Be strong! 

It matters not how deep. intrenched 
the wrong, 

How hard the battle goes ; the day, 
how long. 

Faint not, fight on! To-morrow comes 
the song. 


By timely mending save much spending. | 
A small sum will serve to pay a short 


reckoning. 


Advice -like medicine should be well | 


shaken before’ taken. 


The road to church ought to be keptin | 


such shape that sinners will be glad to 
travel it. 


It is fine to live so that you will not do 
any man harm ; but a thousand times finer 
to live so that everything you do brings 
somebody good. 


** Poor Richard Almanac ’’ (Revived) is 


out, and it is a good one. Bs gens 
ought to have a copy. We will tell you 
on another page how to get it. 


The farm home, which is the rallying 
lace for the young folks who have a 
ig appetite for good books and papers, 
is doing a bigger work than some colleges. 


Be sure that rust has not eaten holes 
in the stovepipe before you put it up this 
fall, Often that will Bappen, especial! 
if the pipe be stored in a damp place. 
rust- eaten pipe is a dangerous thing to 
have connected with a stove. 


On every farm there ought to be a light 
ladder that a woman or ean handle. 
It should have its place and be kept there, 
ready for use at a moment’s notice. You 
can’t tell what minute a spark may set 
fire to the shingles of the roof, Just a 
little bit of water at that moment would 
stop a big loss. Keep cool, mount the 
ladder, and fling the water up. Sure, 
you are brave enough to do it! The farm 
ay can do anything she sets herself 
to do. 


Toe drain a wet cellar: Dig all around 
the walls to below the foundation, out- 
side, put in open-jointed tile drains, ce- 
ment the outside of the walls, with a1: 2 
cement plaster, then wash it several times 
with a wash of pure cement and water to 
fill up all the pores. Fill up the trench to 
within a few inches of the top with coarse 
gravel and broken stone, and cover the 

top with soil. Make con- 
nections from the cellar te 
the outside line of tile, and 
rovide an outlet away 
rom the house. Cement 
the cellar floor. 


TOMMY, PROUD OF HIS JOKE: “ YES, 
SIR, I CHOPPED A TREE DOWN, 

AND THEN I CHOPPED IT UP! “ 
Wortien opposed to equal suffrage, in 
their propaganda, fiercely resent the 
charge that the liquor interests are finan- 
cing their campaign. Their denial prob- 
ably states the truth, for the fact is they 
do not need to call on those interests for 
funds, as they number many rich women 
in their ranks, who are perfectly able to 
put up all the cash necessary for these 
purposes. The whisky men would be glad 
to furnish the funds. were it not for the 
exposure that would: follow, that would 
hurt their cause. They will:help the antis 
by supporting candidates that are sound 
on the rum question, an i n 

will depend 


suffrage, or their refusal to be quoted in bal 


| . Li commissio: Agents make a a 4 
ished. Write today. NDUN HOSIER 
; Seales Si88 Filbert Street, Philadelphia. 





its favor. It is not worth while for friends | 7 
of equal “gg oy oo to cparee thet = antis’ | AUTOMOBILE 
campaign is financially and directly sup- | =~ = 
rted e the liquor interests. Work will | WATCH FOB 
e done on the sly to defeat the suffrage EVERYBODY'S WEARING 'EM—One of the reatest 
amendment. 


On this page are advertisements of ‘hosiery, watch fob, 2 
organs, shoes, lights, underwear and kitchen cabinet. 34 in. ire, strap and 
. — gee ng raps eames an Wend vg Lope d apes FR ; 
| you us ie in im or stamps for [S 
an ADVERTISEMENTS bocce Soa oe menos a 
When you write an advertiser tell him you saw his An A le wy \2 -* a 
ws. VE 








> : technical 
| card in Farm Journal. it is to your interest todo so. valuable, 
heel eas eer -- rave ene eteriateipneaes fore limited. Address 


| SELL HOSIERY Ss:.Picersit, Soret. ce 








Men’s Farm Shoes 
From Factory to Wearer 

leavy pat soft pliable, yopers never 

on a ; jer sole, , tA 


= cluder instrument 


th 
o profits of the 


A Year’s Free Trial. 
life Time Quare tee. 
FARM SHOE | | Buy from Factory. “ 
3 MFG, CO, All these features of the : 
Dover, N. H. in addition wo = 524 


‘ Y ° exp ‘over 250,- : 
The New Hoosier =)=f==e=r5 vageyed one 


WONDER wey | Ii temic 








sGheehila 
Cabinet 


at $9 Less Than ¢ — = zi = = = na 
Standard Prices! Lees i. Z_..¥ Pils, So APR 
Never before a bar. Mapes eee rite oe — mo 
geason is this: Hoo- (ana a] ents PR Re ctaupiotes 
sier Cabinets lead the } : - ek J Pressure tank 
world. Nearly a mil- . , to 


BS B WV Sf 
J 


lion women own them. No five makers combined 
ean equal our sales. An output like that cuts our 
factory cost and we pass on the saving to you. 


° Then balance on long, ‘lib- 
Delivered for $1 eral terms coneuatines to 
Soy 2 eons 5 Gy. And we give this tee : 
“Your money back if you are not delighted.” 
So why not try the Hoosier when you take no risk? 
See how it saves you time, toil, money —and 
saves miles of steps. Write for this catalog— 
FREE Mrs. Christine Frederick’s famous book of 

household helps, ‘“You and Your Kitchen.’”’ 
Write today, while the edition lasts. 


The Hoosier Mig. Co., 1510 Fair St., New Castle, Ind. 

















VELLAST IC is made the “‘health’’ way. Scientists agree that air 
is a great non-conductor of heat and cold. YVELLASTIC with its 
thick, fleece lining keeps a cushion of warm air next to the skin. The | 
porosity of the ribbed fabric keeps this zrated fleece dry and hygienic. 
The fleece, besides protecting the i tefully 
pleasant to the skin, iate ths slntticiey ol tee ribbed ee eam Seatue Irvetioes 
of movement, and give smooth, snug fit. VELLASTIC is so well made, so strong 


in fabric and stitching that it is aor for two seasons’ wear and will more 
than save its costs in doctor's bills. Write for booklet No. 16. 


WRN $1.00 FE SOMEY — SEEARATE, 50. 
_ UTICA KNITTING CO., Makers Utica, N. ¥/ 
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A rose to the living is more 
Than sumptuous wreaths to the 
_ dead; 
- In filling ‘Tove’ 8 infinite store, 
A rose to the living is more, 
If graciously given before 
The hungering spirit is fled,— 
A rose to the living is more 
Than sumptuous wreaths to the 
dead. NIXON WATERMAN. . 


[From * A Book of. Verses,’’ by Nixon Waterman, 
Forbes & Co., Chicago. ] 


When you push, see to it that it is nota 
mere shove, 


Lots of folks would rather discuss a 


project than to go’any further with it. 


jowman on‘his legs is higher than a 
gonthouent on. oe ce Poor RICHARD. 


Tobacco “and beer: do not help toward 
success. There never were so many young 
men convinced of this as to-day. 


You ean well afford to surrender a little 
of your — to the road when a fool 
comes speeding down the other way. 


Some things that must be staved off: 
Discouragement, ‘‘ blue streaks,’’ every 
symptom of ‘the — harsh criticism 
and deceit. 


Be very. careful Show you repeat the 
smart sayings of children in their pres- 
ence. It is the easiest way in the world 
to spoil them. 


Did you ever hear your wife tell a neigh- 
ber how thoughtful and considerate you 
are? If not, why not? Ask the water 
bucket, the woodbox and the chip basket. 


‘This number of the FARM JOURNAL is a 
hummer; now, ish’tit ? It made you think, 
didn’t it? No erooked thinking, either. 
Did you read all the advertisements? If 
not, then do it. 


There is- time these long evenings to 
read more. Get the boys a good book on 
civil. government; Help them to master 


the day and country in which they live. 


. eo eed encima is. over put one ae 
usking-pins, so that ‘they may y 
for another year. We have a certain mor- 
tice hole, now empty, where we 

ours, Then 
the premises forthe 








Ever heard say, Sey don’ t like 
farm work?’ 80 yourself ? 
Maybe if you did'm say it te-so often, 
he would not say it-at all. Perhaps he. 
lacks just that little from you to 
bring out the good fi that is in him 


‘Sometimes you have to hustle to get the 


shocks of corn husked out after you have hi 


apt to heat and p the barn. hae socially 
apt to t perhaps sprout es 
the weather is warm. ‘Stick cht to 
seh a job till pao, No corn to waste 
this year. | 
\L. G. Buda, New York state, writes: 
ee is a drawing of a home-made 
~*~ device for cleaning vine- 
gar or other ‘barrels by 
steam. An ordinary ket- 
tle is the boiler. . The 
cover is a piece of sheet- 
fron or anything suit- 
able; in the center is 
fitted a piece of pipe ten 
inches long. Wooden 


and he said he was ‘‘ in favor of all enjoy- 
ing the privileges of government who bore 
its burdens, not excepting women’ 
which means that he was in favor of 
women voting. 


How much better it is to adorn your 
buildings, yards and fields with fruit 
trees, than with those dirty poplars and 
balm-of- Gileads, so much in fashion. I 
had rather have an oak or walnut than a 
poplar in my yard, as the former will pro- 
duce acorns and walnuts for my hogs; 
while the latter affords nothing but filth. 
—From Old Farmer’s Almanac. 





On this page are ~ oan te of garters, patents, 
agents, ‘light and watches 





“ADVERTISEMENTS 


Ones 
When you write an advertiser tell him you Saw-his 
card in Farm Journal. It is to your interest to do $0. 




















ATENT WHAT YoU INVENT. it-may 
be Leek mages Write me. No at- 
until patent is allowed. Estab: 
SEntgater's Guide”’ FREE. Fypapiia &. Hovgh, 
518 Loan & Trust Bidg., Washington, D. 









» quick, 
easy, sure, Write quick for selling 
iplan, free territory and trial offer. 


faetirce 96 Home Bidg.. Kansas City, Be. 








Should be easily made selling 
our Concentra -Aleo- 









case 
"Start now while 
fs new, Write today— 
a post card will do— 
for full particulars 


AMERICAN PRODUCTS CO,so18 Third St., Cincinnati, 0. 
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watch —the- Hamil- 
ton. Thousands of 
American railroad 
men, to whom cor- 
rect time is vital, carry 
the truly accurate 
Hamilton Watch. 
Why don’t you have 
one: of -these reliable 
2 watches? The dest is 
-pone too good for 
you. 




























































' to $150—or write to us today. 


Mailed Free 


The Hamilton Watch Book— 
** The Timekeeper’’ 


A most interesting little volume 


no obligation 


a Net aa WA ea ne A Raita as S 


Real Men, Who Must Have 
Good Watches, Choose This 


“The Watch of Railroad Accuracy” 


While the Hamilton is not made exclusive- ~ 
ly for: railroad use, the fact of its-swpre- ductor F.M.Kelley 
macy in that critical field means a great of the Chicago, 
deal to any man who wants a watch he Paw! “ Southwest 
can depend on. Ask your jeweler to Limited” Train. 
show you Hamilton Watches from $15 Hamilton Watches 


containing 

some facts about watches that you will enjoy 

reading. It is attractively illustrated in colors 

and is well worth sending for. Write now for 

your copy and it will be cont yon Him’ WER 
whatever. Address 


Hamilton Watch Company ~ 
‘Dept. 46, peoeoctens Fomqente Ce 





Milwaukee & St, 


for a long time. 
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ew 1916 


Write Today 





Books 











etme your new stove or 
range from the 500 or more 

styles and sizes shown in the new 1916 
Kalamazoo catalog—every style and size 
quoted at money saving price—direct to 
you from factory, freight prepaid—on 30 days’ trial—cash or easy payments. 
Write for it oday, and also receive as our special 1916 souvenir “Recipes in 
' Rhyme” free. Most unique, interesting book of its kind ever printed! 
Recipes in unforgetable rhyme. Interesting—educating for the children— 
a helpful to mother. You are entitled to a copy free 
q me | whether you order or not. Send in your name at once 
for two books free—and our offer where 


Small First Payment Brings You This Fine 
Heater or This Rich Mission Range at Once 


Low cash price or pay as you use—just a few payments 
and you complete the low factory price. First 30 
days on trial—first year on approval test— 


uaranty backed by $100,000 bank bond. Accept a 
lamazoo on trial—if not satisfactory within 30 days 


















send it back at our expense and we return whatever 
money you have paid. 


300,000 Satisfied Customers 
Endorse This Offer 


Some saved $15 to $20—others saved $25 to $30—many saved 
more. All speak highly of quality—couldn’t be better. We 
have customers everywhere—let us refer you to some near you. 
But, by all means, see the new 1916 styles and our 1916 e 
ices in this new Kalamazoo Catalog—and also receive ie 
“Recipes in Rhyme’’—both books free. Write your 
name on a postal or write a letter and mail today. 


Ask for Catalog No. 105 


Mail Coupon or Postal  «aramazoo 


‘ 
‘Today for 1916 Catalog Manufacturers 
mea “peipes in FREE We make a sen 





We Make Gas 
Stoves Too 

















2a 6 oe 6 ee 6 oe eS innit Eicon ctowes, Ges 
oves, Furnaces an 
Kalamazoo Stove Co., Kalamazoo, Mich. White Enameled Metal 
Please send Catalog marked below and “‘Recipes in Rhyme” FREE. &% pment Re 

please mention which 


one you want as num- 
Name eer rT TTT rT rrTrTr ert Pitt t ere rer er rt i eee b ered in coupon below. 


eee eR SOE ESET SSEREHER EERE SORE Ce eR EO ee ee ee SILER eee oe 
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